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FOREWORD 

npHE  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  is  publishing  the 
following  monograph  on  the  experience  of  the  Social  Unit  in 
Cincinnati,  whose  preparation  was  made  possible  by  the  National 
Social  Unit  Organization,  as  a  definite  contribution  to  the  literature 
on  the  subject  of  community  responsibility  for  social  programs 
rather  than  as  endorsement  of  any  specific  program.  The  Social 
Unit  was  the  test  of  a  plan  by  which  the  community  might  better 
know  its  own  needs  and  organize  to  meet  them.  The  experience  of 
this  organization  has  furnished  valuable  material  in  the  past  for 
class  discussions  in  our  Department  of  Community  Organization. 
Comparatively  little  literature  sufficiently  in  detail  for  teaching 
purposes  is  available  in  this  field  and  therefore  Mr.  Dinwiddle's 
pamphlet,  together  with  the  other  material  on  the  National  Social 
Unit  which  has  been  printed  from  time  to  time,  seems  especially 
valuable  to  the  student  of  community  organization.  Mr.  Din- 
widdie's  contact  with  the  Social  Unit  as  executive  of  the  City 
Occupational  Council  makes  this  review  particularly  worth  while 
as  a  scholarly  criticism  of  the  three  years'  history  of  the  Unit  and 
helps  the  student  to  see  the  real  significance  of  the  experiment  as 

Uone  in  community  democracy  rather  than  the  superficial  aspects  so 

^■k  much  discussed  by  the  magazines  and  the  press. 

Walter  W.  Pettit, 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 


'''^^^Amr  641323 


INTRODUCTION 

There  was  conducted  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  of  Cin- 
cinnati for  the  three  years  ending  July  1,  1920,  an  experiment  in 
community  organization. 

It  was  founded  upon  perhaps  the  most  philosophical  conception 
of  human  relationships  in  community  service  that  has  been  offered 
for  thorough  test  in  this  country.  It  was  accepted  by  Cincinnati 
and  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  for  trial,  on  the  basis  of  its 
practical  operation  in  the  carrying  on  of  community  activities. 

During  the  course  of  the  experiment  it  was  subjected  to  the 
green  glare  of  hostile  criticism,  the  golden  glow  of  friendly  ap- 
praisal, and  the  white  light  of  impartial  scrutiny.  But  since  its 
completion  there  has  been  no  general  review  of  the  facts  from 
which  conclusions  might  be  drawn  as  to  the  results. 

The  national  interest  in  the  results  demands  the  fullest  possible 
presentation  of  the  facts.  This  statement  is  the  contribution  of 
a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  committee  which  brought  the  experi- 
ment to  that  city,  who  later  followed  it  closely  as  Executive  of 
the  Occupational  Council  of  the  Cincinnati  Social  Unit  Organ- 
ization. It  is  supplemented  by  a  statistical  statement  by  Mr. 
Bennet  Mead,  for  some  time  the  statistician  of  the  Social  Unit 
in  Cincinnati. 

This  report  was  prepared  September  1st,  1930.  Therefore,  it 
does  not  cover  events  subsequent  to  that  time.  However,  a  brief 
insertion  referring  to  later  developments  will  be  found  on  page  144. 

Purpose  of  the  Unit  Experiment. 

The  philosophy  back  of  the  Social  Unit  Experiment  has  been 
set  forth  in  the  early  literature  of  the  Unit  organization,  a  list  of 
which  is  given  on  page  160. 

Its  purpose,  as  presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips  and  accepted 
by  representative  citizens  of  Cincinnati  and  of  the  Mohawk-Brighton 


District,  has  been  to  test  the  theory  that  the  organization  of  a 
community,  if  it  is  to  be  democratic  and  effective,  stimulating  people 
most  to  meet  their  own  needs,  should  be  based  upon  the  following 
three  principles: 

1.  The  organization  of  the  citizens  of  the  community  should 
be  by  sufficiently  small  primary  units  of  population  so  that  those 
living  in  each  unit  may  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  prob- 
lems, conditions,  and  personalities  in  that  area,  and  so  that  the 
elected  representative  of  each  primary  unit  may  become,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  a  neighbor,  familiar  with  the  conditions  and 
needs  and  responsive  and  responsible  to  the  wishes  of  the  other 
residents.  (The  geographic  citizenship  representative  should  also, 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  Unit  plan,  be  a  worker  in  the  com- 
munity organization  so  as  to  have  the  training  of  service.) 

3.  The  organization  of  those  who  are  serving  the  community 
because  of  especial  knowledge  or  skill,  in  a  direct  or  an  advisory 
capacity,  should  be  with  reference  to  units  of  population  served, 
so  that  they  may  be  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  representatives 
of  the  citizens  and  with  the  citizens  themselves.^ 

3.  There  should  be  an  organic  and  co-ordinate  working  relation- 
ship between  the  representatives  of  groups  having  special  knowledge 
or  skill  for  service  to  the  community  and  the  representatives  of  the 
residents. 

The  Selection  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Mohaivk-B  right  on  District. 

The  National  Social  Unit  Organization  was  formed  on  April 
11,  1916,  for  the  purpose  of  testing,  in  a  district  of  about  15,000 
people  in  some  city,  the  soundness  of  this  method  of  organizing 
human  beings  in  order  that  they  might  better  solve  the  problems 
common  to  some  or  all  of  them. 

Cincinnati,  which  had  been  planning  for  an  intensive  experiment 
in   district  health   work,   became   an   eager   competitor   with   other 


1  According  to  the  Unit  theory  such  occupational  organization,  and  the 
election  of  representatives  of  the  occupational  groups,  would  lead  to  a  dual 
representation  of  every  citizen — first,  in  a  geographical  and,  second,  in  an 
occupational  group.  This  was  far  from  being  realized  in  the  Unit  experiment. 
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cities  to  secure  the  Unit  plan,  pledging  $45,000  toward  the  cost 
of  its  operation  for  three  years.  With  $90,000  raised  by  the  na- 
tional organization,  the  total  underwritten  was  $135,000  for  the 
three  years. 

Cincinnati  was  chosen  because  of  its  demonstration  of  interest 
and  other  qualifications.  Following  this,  information  concerning 
the  proposed  venture  in  neighborhood  organization  was  widely 
disseminated  in  Cincinnati  through  the  newspapers,  many  city  and 
local  associations,  and  the  public  schools.  The  Mohawk-Brighton 
District  gained  the  lead  over  other  districts  in  a  local  campaign 
of  information,  and  gave  such  enthusiastic  expressions  of  interest 
in  and  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  experiment  that  on 
June  7,  1917,  at  a  public  hearing  at  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  it  was  chosen  as  the  Unit  district. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

During  the  summer  of  1917,  the  committee  of  over  200  residents 
of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District,  which  had  so  actively  cam- 
paigned to  secure  the  Unit,  took  up  the  organization  of  the  Dis- 
trict by  blocks,  and  by  groups.  This  process  is  described  more 
particularly  in  "The  Work  Accomplished  by  the  Social  Unit  Organ- 
ization," a  reprint  from  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  of  1918.  It  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
representative  district  organization  on  September  27,  1917. 

The  Mohawk-Brighton  Social  Unit  Organization,  thus  formed, 
was  made  up  as  follows: 

A  Citizens'  Council,  consisting  of  31  block  representatives  (or 
"block  workers")  each  chosen  by  the  "Block  Council"  of  one  of 
the  thirty-one  blocks,  or  primary  units  of  the  District.  Every  per- 
son over  eighteen  was  eligible  to  vote  for  the  Council  of  the  block 
in  which  he  lived. 

An  Occupational  Council,  consisting  of  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  physicians,  the  nurses,  the  social  workers,  the  clergy- 
men, the  teachers,  a  representative  of  the  business  men  of  the 
District,  and  also  a  local  representative  of  the  Central  Labor  Council 
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of  the  city  (and  later  a  representative  of  the  recreational  workers 
of  the  District). 

A  General  Council,  consisting  of  the  Citizen's  and  Occupational 
Councils,  together,  which  was  the  governing  body  in  the  affairs 
of  the  neighborhood  organization. 

Just  how  these  various  councils  worked  and  (less  fully)  their 
relationship  to  corresponding  city  and  national  councils,  will  be 
described  under  the  appropriate  divisions  of  this  statement. 

Completion  of  Three   Years  Experiment  under  Difficulties. 

Three  years  elapsed  between  the  beginning  of  organization  work 
in  this  experimental  area,  on  July  1,  1917,  and  the  drastic  reorgan- 
ization in  the  summer  of  1920,  which  marked  the  close  of  the  ex- 
perimental period. 

During  the  three  years  of  this  experiment,  the  nation  was  giv- 
ing its  heart  and  soul  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  The  residents 
of  Mohawk-Brighton  District,  with  the  general  citizenship  of 
Cincinnati,  threw  their  energies  into  this  cause,  co-operating  heartily 
with  governmental  and  other  movements  for  the  nation's  welfare. 
During  this  period,  also,  the  experiment  was  subjected  to  a  bitter 
attack,  and  charges  of  being  promoted  for  anti-governmental  or 
socialistic  purposes.  In  spite  of  these  things,  which  very  materially 
affected  the  efforts  of  the  neighoorhood  organization,  the  citizens  of 
the  district  carried  the  plan  forward  to  the  conclusion  of  the  three- 
year  period  as  originally  planned. 

Method  of  Presentation. 

The  more  important  facts  and  events  of  the  three  years  of 
Social  Unit  experience,  and  some  interpretative  discussion  of  them, 
will  be  presented  primarily  as  a  narrative  of  the  development  and 
work  of  the  various  councils  of  the  Unit  Organization,  supple- 
mented by  more  general  and  topical  discussion.  This  method  will 
be  followed  because  it  will  meet,  in  part,  the  demand  for  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  past  three  years  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  Dis- 
trict and  because  it  is  less  subject  to  the  effects  of  personal  bias 
than  a  purely  topical  discussion. 
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SOME  SPECIFIC  QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  Unit  plan  most  closely  have  raised 
some  very  definite  questions  as  to  its  results.  Probably  the  points 
that  have  been  most  discussed  by  thoughtful  persons  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  extent  to  which  the  spirit  of  neighborliness  in  the 
Mohawk-Brighton  District  was  made  effective  through  the  com- 
munity organisation. 

2.  The  democracy  of  the  experiment;  that  is  the  extent  to 
which  there  was  an  opportunity  for  those  affected  to  influence 
decisions  reached,  and  in  particular  the  extent  to  which  the  people 
of  Mohawk-Brighton  District  had  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the 
neighborhood  organization. 

3.  The  educational  value  to  the  residents  and  members  of  local 
councils  of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District,  as  expressed  in  growth 
in  knowledge  and  civic  interest. 

4.  The  applicability  of  the  results  to  other  areas  and  other  civic 
problems  than  those  dealt  with. 

5.  The  likelihood  of  the  manipulation  of  the  unit  form  of  com- 
munity organization  for  partisan  or  otherwise  harmful  political 
purposes. 

6.  The  comprehensiveness  secured  in  neighborhood  services. 

7.  The  extent  of  improvement  secured  in  the  technique  of 
services. 

8.  The  cost  of  the  experiment,  per  unit  of  service,  and  the  cost 
of  the  administrative  zvork  of  the  organisation. 

9.  The  total  cost  of  the  experiment. 

As  to  some  of  these  questions,  there  has  been  fairly  general 
agreement  among  those  who  have  studied  the  Unit.  As  to  others, 
there  is  more  or  less  difference  of  opinion. 

This  statement  will  not  attempt  a  categorical  answer  to  these 
questions,  but  they  will  be  borne  in  mind  in  presenting  facts  and 
events  that  may  throw  light  on  the  answers. 
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CITIZENSHIP  ORGANIZATION 

The  Block  Worker. 

No  other  part  of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  Organization  has  stood 
out  more  sharply  than  the  "Block  Worker"  and  the  Citizens'  Council, 
made  up  of  the  thirty-one  block  representatives.  They  typified 
one  of  the  basic  ideas  in  community  organization  which  was  tested 
through  this  experiment.  The  Unit  plan,  as  presented  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Phillips,  had  described  the  block  worker  as  the  representa- 
tive of  her  own  little  block  of  neighbors.  She  was  to  be  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  Block  Council,  primarily  as  the  spokesman 
of  themselves  and  their  neighbors  in  the  affairs  of  the  community. 
She  was  to  be  a  real  neighbor,  acquainted  with  the  conditions  and 
needs  of  those  living  near  her  and  building  up  contacts  with  them, 
not  only  through  acting  as  their  representative,  but  through  bring- 
ing to  them  reports  about  the  plans  and  programs  and  services 
that  might  be  developed  by  the  community  organization  as*  a 
whole.  In  the  light  of  their  suggestions  or  criticisms,  she  was,  as 
a  member  of  the  Citizens'  Council,  to  voice  the  opinions  of  the 
residents  of  her  own  block;  to  be  the  link  which  brought  the  ex- 
pert, nurse,  physician,  recreational  worker,  etc.,  and  the  average 
citizen  into  a  real  working  relationship. 

Extent  of  Spontaneity  in  Neighborhood  Demand  for  Experiment. 

In  urgently  requesting  that  the  Unit  experiment  be  tried  out  in 
the  Mohawk-Brighton  District,  the  representative  District  Com- 
mittee (of  over  two  hundred  citizens,  formed  to  urge  the  selection 
of  the  District),  and  the  many  groups  of  the  neighborhood  probably 
came  as  near  as  it  would  be  possible  to  do,  to  representing  a 
spontaneous  demand  by  a  community  for  the  trial  of  a  plan  as 
philosophically  conceived  as  the  Social  Unit.  There  was  wide 
discussion  of  the  unit  plan,  and  presentation  to  almost  every  house- 
hold of  the  opportunities  which  it  offered,  through  the  newspapers, 
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through  the  leaflets  issued  by  the  pubHc  and  parochial  schools  of 
the  Mohawk-Brighton  District,  among  others,  and  through  the  in- 
tensive house-to-house  educational  work  of  the  Committee  which 
had  organized  to  secure  it  for  that  District.  This  resulted  in  2900 
signatures,  chiefly  to  individual  requests,  but  also  to  petitions,  in- 
viting the  trial  of  the  experiment  in  Mohawk-Brighton. 

There  was  an  unusually  widespread  and  informed  public  opinion 
in  the  District  at  the  time  it  was  selected  as  the  result  of  its  force- 
ful invitation,  on  June  1,  1917.  Using  this  nucleus  of  interested 
persons,  the  neighborhood  Organization  Committee,  with  the  help 
of  assistants  furnished  by  the  Cincinnati  Social  Unit  Organization, 
developed,  block  by  block,  as  representative  Block  Committees  or 
Councils  as  it  was  possible  to  secure  in  a  limited  time. 

First  Block  Councils  and  Block  Workers. 

Therefore,  when  the  open  neighborhood  meeting  was  called  to- 
gether September  27,  1917,  the  Citizens'  Council  consisted  of 
block  workers  probably  more  thoroughly  representative  of  the 
neighborhood  than  had  been  the  case  in  any  similar  community 
organization.  Of  the  representatives  of  the  thirty-one  blocks  of 
the  District,  eleven  had  been  elected  by  Block  Councils  which,  in 
turn,  had  been  elected  at  open  and  representative  meetings  for 
their  blocks ;  twelve  had  been  chosen  as  Chairmen  or  Executives 
by  fairly  representative  temporary  organizing  committees,  serving 
as  Block  Councils  for  their  blocks,  and  several  others  had  been 
asked  to  serve  as  temporary  organizers  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping public  sentiment  and  of  bringing  about  the  democratic 
election  of  block  councils  in  the  remaining  blocks. 

It  is  fair  to  say  of  these  block  workers,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
other  representatives  of  the  neighborhood  organization  elected  at 
this  meeting,  that  their  conception  of  the  Social  Unit  plan  was 
idealistic,  but  they  were  somewhat  vague  as  to  just  how  it  was 
to  be  worked  out.  To  everyone  participating  in  the  early  discus- 
sion, and  in  the  organization  movement,  the  plan  of  organization 
represented  primarily  an  opportunity  for  effective  neighborly  ser- 
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vice  and  for  a  wider  participation  by  the  residents  of  the  district 
in  their  own  community  affairs.  But  concrete  programs  and 
specific  methods  of  work,  as  well  as  theoretical  plans  of  organ- 
ization, were  matters  on  which  they  wished  to  feel  their  way  with 
great  care. 

Deciding  upon  the  First  Service. 

Shortly  after  the  neighborhood  organization  was  created,  the 
Citizens'  Council  was  asked  to  decide  an  important  question  of 
neighborhood  policy ;  namely,  what  service  should  be  undertaken 
first.  The  literature  of  the  Social  Unit  had  suggested  an  infant 
welfare  service  as  the  best  means  of  testing  the  neighborhood  plan 
of  organization.  This,  undoubtedly,  inclined  the  decision  in  that 
direction.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  very  genuine  discussion 
of  the  proposal.  The  Citizens'  Council  heard  the  executives  of 
the  organization  on  the  subject,  and  also  a  representative  of  the 
physicians.  In  turn,  they  discussed  it  with  the  neighbors  of  their 
blocks  quite  generally.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  demand  for 
this  service  originated  with  the  neighborhood  but  there  was  prac- 
tically no  opposition  to  it,  and,  in  fact,  very  general  approval. 

Idea  of  Plan  Became  More  Concrete. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about  this  discussion  of  the 
proposed  infant  service  w^as  that  for  the  first  time  it  brought  to 
the  block  workers,  and  to  the  citizens  with  whom  they  consulted, 
a  very  concrete  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  neighborly  spirit 
could  be  made  effective  in  a  community  service.  From  the  ex- 
ponent of  an  abstract  idea,  the  block  worker  became  at  once  the 
representative  of  her  neighbors  in  establishing  a  service  to  save 
the  lives  of  babies.  She  became  also  the  representative  of  the 
physicians  and  nurses  in  explaining  what  they  could  do  to  this 
end,  and  in  bringing  about  a  very  cordial  and  general  feeling  that 
the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  was  undertaking,  with  a  large 
measure  of  local  responsibility,  an  effort  to  make  itself  one  of  the 
healthiest  sections  of  the  city  for  its  babies.     The  part  that  this 
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played  in  the  very  remarkable  development  of  this  infant  ser- 
vice, and  of  other  services  taken  up  later,  will  be  described  else- 
where. 

Epoch-Making  Budget  Discussion. 

Just  at  this  point,  in  fact,  before  there  had  been  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  infant  welfare  service,  the  question  of  the 
neighborhood  budget  came  up  for  general  discussion.  The  budget 
had  been  prepared  very  largely  by  the  national  executives,  who  had 
drawn  it  up  to  carry  out  the  ideas  which  they  had  proposed.  It 
had  not  originated  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District,  nor  did  it 
represent  ideas  of  the  citizens  of  that  district.  To  present  a  budget, 
under  these  conditions,  to  a  neighborhood  organization  which  was 
just  trying  its  wings,  was  an  unusual  procedure.  To  follow  it 
required  the  courage  of  their  convictions  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  plan.  Its  presentation  in  detail  to  the  block  workers 
and,  through  them,  to  the  block  councils  which  had  elected  them, 
to  the  members  of  the  physicians,  nurses,  social  workers,  and  other 
groups,  and  to  residents  of  the  neighborhood,  aroused  a  storm  of 
discussion.  A  number  desired  to  know  just  why  so  much  money 
should  be  spent  for  salaries,  instead  of  for  direct  relief,  showing 
that  there  existed  still  a  good  deal  of  misconception  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  this  experiment  in  democratic  neighborhood  organization. 
It  was  necessary  to  explain,  also,  the  necessity  -for  city  and  national 
budgets  in  connection  with  an  experiment  which  was  so  largely 
local.  The  discussion  brought  out  the  obvious  answers  to  these 
questions,  and  also  gave  the  block  workers  and  members  of  the 
block  councils  a  sense  of  trying  out  something  that  was  pioneer, 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  new  methods,  and  not  of  following 
in  the  old  and  beaten  track. 

The  Effect  Upon  Community  Spirit. 

Another  notable  result  of  this  discussion  was  that  it  brought  out 
in  sharp  relief  the  interdependence  of  various  neighborhood  groups. 
In  the  first  meetings,  each  group  was  interested  largely  in  learning 
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the  amount  of  the  budget  to  be  assigned  to  its  own  particular  pur- 
poses. The  block  workers  wanted  chiefly  to  know  the  amount  of 
pay  which  they  were  to  receive ;  the  physicians,  how  much  was 
assigned  to  medical  work,  and  the  nurses,  to  nursing.  But  the 
consideration  by  each  council  of  the  necessity  for  money  to  carry 
on  the  services  of  the  others  marked  the  beginning  of  an  appreci- 
ation of  the  need  for  a  spirit  of  mutual  consideration  and  co- 
operation in  neighborly  service.  This  spirit  developed  rapidly  as 
the  discussion  progressed.  It  was  generally  agreed  that,  if  the  block 
workers  were  to  be  compensated  for  time  lost  from  household 
duties,  $2.00  per  week  was  inadequate,  and  this  was  increased  to 
$4.00.  Other  amendments  were  adopted,  none,  however,  repre- 
senting notable  changes  in  policy.  Doubt  and  difficulties  concern- 
ing the  budget  were  sufficiently  explained  or  adjusted  so  that  at 
a  public  hearing  on  December  4,  1917,  it  was  discussed,  item  by 
item,  and  was  unanimously  endorsed. 

Development  from  Infant  to  Pre-School  Service. 

The  next  service  to  be  undertaken  by  the  neighborhood  organ- 
ization was  that  for  health  of  children  under  the  school  age.  Al- 
ready there  had  been  discussion,  originating  in  the  Citizens'  Council, 
of  why  the  nurses  should  cease  attending  babies  when  they  be- 
came one  year  of  age.  As  a  result  of  this  the  age  limit  had 
been  raised  to  two  years  for  the  infant  welfare  service.  There- 
fore, when  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  proposed  a  nation-wide 
campaign  for  the  health  of  children  under  the  school  age,  it  seemed 
to  the  members  of  the  Citizens'  Council  the  next  logical  step  was 
to  extend  the  local  services  so  that  they  would  fit  in  with  this  cam- 
paign.    There  was  general  approval  of  it  throughout  the  district. 

It  was  found  that  the  range  of  acquaintanceship  of  the  block 
workers  had  w^idened  so  rapidly  in  their  daily  rounds  of  visiting 
that  some  of  them  could  list  the  names  and  addresses  of  children 
under  school  age  in  their  blocks,  with  little  additional  inquiry.  An 
approximately  complete  list  of  such  children  in  the  district  was 
ready  within  ten  days,  and  it  was  unanimously  decided  not  only 
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to  weigh  and  measure  these  children  as  called  for  by  the  Children's 
Year  Campaign,  but  to  give  them  a  thorough  physical  examina- 
tion as  a  basis  for  the  correction  of  physical  defects  and  careful 
and  intelligent  oversight  of  their  health.  This  service  will  be  de- 
scribed more  in  detail  under  the  head  of  "Health  Services."  It  is 
mentioned  here  as  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  processes  of  edu- 
cation of  the  block  workers  by  doing,  from  which  the  entire  neigh- 
borhood was  receiving  the  benefit.  They  began  also  to  build  up  a 
wealth  of  practical  illustrations  gained  from  observation  of  chil- 
dren benefited  by  the  removal  of  diseased  tonsils  and  adenoids, 
and  of  others  with  bad  heart  conditions  or  early  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis discovered  in  time  for  treatment.  They  began  to  demand, 
also,  not  only  that  they  be  informed  about  the  needs  for  each  ser- 
vice and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  it,  but  that  lectures  be 
given  to  larger  meetings.  The  importance  of  general  educational 
measures  could  be  measured  not  simply  in  vague  interest,  but  in 
the  actual  number  of  children  coming  in  for  examination,  and  in 
the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  people  appreciated  this  or  that 
measure. 

Census  Tested  Relations  of  Experts  to  Puhlic. 

The  suggestion  was  made  by  the  City  Statistical  Council  that 
a  census  of  the  District  should  be  taken,  in  order  that  the  number 
of  babies,  children,  and  adults  cared  for  in  different  services,  and 
other  facts  which  developed  from  the  neighborhood  work,  might 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  exact  knowledge  as  to  the  character 
of  the  population,  and  other  neighborhood  conditions.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  those  upon  whom  fell  the  task  of  making  this  suggestion 
to  the  Citizens'  Council,  it  was  received  as  directly  in  line  with 
the  experience  of  the  block  workers  themselves.  They  had  seen 
that  a  baby  service  could  not  be  eflfective  unless  it  was  known 
where  the  babies  were  and  that  the  same  was  true  of  children 
under  the  school  age,  and  would  be  true  of  other  groups  which 
might  benefit  from  other  activities.  They  also  readily  saw  the  im- 
portance of  knowing  about  the   foreign-born  in  the  district,  and 
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about  those  who  might  be  interested  in  recreational  activities  of 
one  sort  and  another,  and  the  necessity  of  exact  population  figures 
if  comparative  statistics  were  to  be  used. 

The  consideration  of  the  census  afforded  the  most  striking  in- 
stance, up  to  that  point,  of  the  advantage  of  interchange  of  opinion 
between  the  citizens'  representatives  and  the  skilled  workers  of  the 
district.  The  Citizens'  Council  voted  to  have  a  census,  and  re- 
ferred the  preparation  of  a  blank  to  the  Statistical  and  Occupa- 
tional Councils.  The  best  advice  possible  was  secured  by  these 
Councils,  and  a  blank  was  prepared  and  submitted  again  to  the 
Citizens'  Council.  The  members  asked  for  a  thorough  explanation 
of  each  item,  and  discussed  the  details  with  the  residents  of  their 
blocks.  As  a  result,  it  was  decided  that  all  of  the  other  items 
were  appropriate  and  necessary,  but  that  the  citizens  of  the  district 
were  not  prepared  to  give  information  about  two,  one  relating  to 
income,  and  the  other  relating  to  place  of  occupation.  The  sub- 
sequent degree  of  success  in  securing  items  for  the  census  seemed 
to  indicate  that  this  preliminary  discussion  had  secured  a  basis  of 
neighborhood  understanding  which  made  it  much  easier  to  take  such 
a  census,  which  did  not  have  governmental  authority  behind  it,  nor 
the  pressure  of  an  emergency  or  other  special  plea  which  is  usually 
necessary. 

Iniiuensa  Tested  Effectiveness. 

The  progress  in  the  development  of  other  services,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Citizens'  Council  and  of  the  individual  block 
workers,  presents  no  other  features  strikingly  different  from  those 
in  the  case  of  the  services  mentioned,  up  to  the  time  of  the  influ- 
enza epidemic,  October,  1918.  In  that  epidemic,  the  block  workers, 
having  to  wait  only  a  few  hours  for  a  statement  from  the  physi- 
cians and  nurses  as  to  what  should  be  done,  had,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  epidemic  was  known  to  have  begun,  dis- 
tributed leaflets,  giving  this  information  to  every  home  in  the  dis- 
trict. They  also  reported  in  quickly  a  number  of  suspected  cases 
of  influenza,   and  proved  themselves   most  valuable   aides   in  the 
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handling  of  an  emergency  situation.  This  was  in  spite  ot  the  fact 
that  they  did  less  than  they  would  have  done  in  the  way  of  visit- 
ing in  the  homes,  because  of  the  instructions  of  the  health  officer 
to  reduce  visiting  to  a  minimum,  and  to  abstain  from  meetings 
wherever  possible. 

Growth  of  Initiative. 

Increasingly,  as  these  services  developed,  the  block  workers, 
through  their  wider  acquaintanceship  with  conditions  in  their 
blocks,  and  through  an  effort  to  judge  the  cause  of  conditions  that 
they  observed,  began  to  suggest  other  things  that  should  be  done. 
In  particular,  the  improvement  of  housing  conditions  and  the 
better  organization  of  means  of  recreation  for  the  young  people, 
in  order  to  reduce  delinquency  and  rowdyism,  were  suggestions 
which  grew  out  of  their  own  experience. 

Becoming  Neighborly  Advisers. 

Besides  being  the  neighborly  media  for  the  exchange  of  opinion 
between  citizens  and  those  serving  them,  the  block  workers  began 
to  develop  new  functions  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them. 

To  watch  the  evolution  of  the  duties  and  relationships,  of  some 
of  the  abler  workers  especially,  was  a  real  revelation  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  neighborliness.  Increasingly  they  came  to  be  called  in 
as  advisers  on  all  subjects,  from  the  question  of  the  relative  merits 
of  Ellen's  beaux  to  whether  it  was  preferable  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gorman  to  purchase  or  rent  a  house  in  view  of  the  state  of  the 
market  and  of  their  finances.  Where  the  advice  sought  was  not 
in  the  field  of  one  of  the  district  councils,  the  executive  of 
one  of  the  councils  usually  could  secure  the  necessary  information 
or  refer  the  block  worker  to  the  proper  source  for  it. 

It  was  not  uncommon  for  some  of  the  block  workers  who 
had  a  special  aptitude  for  this  sort  of  thing  to  be  detained  for  an 
hour  or  so  to  advise  on  such  questions  as  the  best  means  of  inter- 
esting a  young  girl  in  some  worth-while  recreation  or  other  ac- 
tivity, finding  a  situation  for  someone  who  was  not  well  placed, 
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or  introducing  the  foreigner  to  the  customs  and  to  the  services 
offered  by  his  community. 

To  meet  the  problems  presented  it  was  necessary  for  the 
block  workers  not  only  to  increase  the  amount  of  their  own  knowl- 
edge and  to  learn  new  sources  of  facts,  but  to  develop  their  powers 
as  tacticians.  One  foreign-born  mother,  when  asked  to  send  her 
daughter  to  a  recreational  event  at  the  public  school,  refused  point 
blank.  "No,"  she  said,  "I'll  not  have  her  called  a  'Hunk.'  "  The 
block  worker  overcame  the  immediate  difficulty  by  arranging  for 
her  own  daughter  to  go  with  the  foreign  girl  to  the  entertainment 
and  to  see  that  the  other  girls  treated  her  as  one  of  them. 

But  she  did  not  stop  there.  She  discovered  the  chief  offender 
among  the  neighborhood  women  in  keeping  alive  a  feeling  of  con- 
tempt for  the  foreign  born.  Instead  of  berating  her  for  her  atti- 
tude, the  block  worker  began  to  discuss  the  treatment  accorded 
American  citizens  in  foreign  countries.  When  her  hearer  began 
to  wax  indignant  over  such  injustice  she  adroitly  applied  the  moral 
of  the  tale  to  our  treatment  of  foreigners  in  our  midst.  The  result 
was  eventually  a  complete  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Pharisaical  neighbor. 

It  was  not  that  these  were  superwomen  or  that  their  natures 
were  suddenly  made  over.  Some  had  been  leaders  in  a  mother's 
club,  or  similar  activities,  others  had  led  a  comparatively  retired 
life.  But  the  duties  of  their  positions,  and  the  spirit  of  service 
throughout  the  district  organization  were  like  sunshine  after  rain 
to  their  latent  or  partly  used  talents  for  neighborly  service. 

On  several  occasions  Cincinnati  audiences,  met  to  discuss  the 
Social  Unit,  have  been  literally  thrilled  by  the  simple,  unvarnished 
recital  by  one  of  the  block  workers  of  her  daily  experiences  in 
meeting  human  problems. 

Differences  in  Ability. 

In  serving  in  these  varying  roles  the  block  workers  naturally 
did  not  all  show  equal  ability.  In  some  instances  there  were  sharp 
contrasts,   reflected   in   lower  attendance  on  certain   services   from 
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particular  blocks.  To  some  extent  this  was  due  to  the  general 
attitude  and  degree  of  interest  of  the  people  in  the  block,  of  which 
their  selection  of  the  block  worker  was  simply  one  expression  and 
is,  therefore,  inherent  in  the  organization  plan  where  it  is  not 
modified.  Reports  coming  in  to  the  Citizens'  Council,  of  progress 
made  in  certain  campaigns  to  register  those  who  should  be  or  had 
been  served  by  some  particular  neighborhood  activity,  showed  such 
sharp  differences  between  certain  blocks  that  this  led  to  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Citizens'  Council  of  a  committee  on  the  improve- 
ment of  methods  and  standards.  This  committee  never  really 
functioned,  perhaps  partly  because  of  the  terrific  drain  on  the 
organization  in  meeting  the  Mayor's  attack  (referred  to  on  page 
18)  and  in  handling  the  consequent  city-wide  and  nation-wide 
inquiries  and  the  visits  of  those  coming  to  study  the  Unit.  Probably 
a  more  important  reason  that  this  move  toward  an  improvement 
of  methods  and  standards  was  not  carried  further  is  to  be  found 
in  the  relationships  arising  out  of  the  combination  of  executive  and 
policy-making  duties  in  the  membership  of  the  Citizens'  Council, 
which  will  be  discussed  later. 

Sense  of  Responsibility  to  Citizens. 

Before  deciding  any  important  question  of  policy  with  reference 
to  neighborhood  services  or  activities,  the  block  workers  uniformly 
followed  the  plan  of  postponing  action  until  they  could  consult 
with  the  residents  of  their  blocks  for  a  week  and  sometimes  two 
weeks,  until  they  felt  sure  of  their  neighbors'  sentiments.  When 
proposals  were  made  by  those  outside  of  the  local  organization, 
or  by  executives  of  the  National  Social  Unit  Organization,  they 
showed  perfect  willingness  to  consider  them  open-mindedly,  but 
also  a  very  healthy  resilience  of  mind,  wishing  to  be  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  each  measure.  At  times  it  seemed 
to  executives  of  the  Organization  or  to  those  enthusiasts  for  some 
special  measure  who  appeared  before  the  Citizens'  Council,  that 
there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  that  council  to  lean  backwards 
in  its  efforts  not  to  outrun  public  opinion.    An  illustration  occurred 
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when  the  proposal  was  made  in  1919  that  the  nurses  should  under- 
take to  handle  communicable  diseases  along  with  their  other  ser- 
vices. The  experience  of  Providence,  of  Rochester,  and  elsewhere, 
for  a  number  of  years,  had  shown  that  careful  precautionary  meas- 
ures on  the  part  of  the  nurse  afforded  an  ample  safeguard  against 
carrying  disease.  The  block  workers,  however,  while  admitting 
that  these  facts  might  have  been  scientifically  proven,  felt  that  the 
residents  of  the  neighborhood  would  not  understand  without  a 
good  deal  longer  process  of  explanation,  and  the  service  was  not 
undertaken  at  that  time.  The  matter  continued  to  be  discussed 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  incidence  of  communicable  diseases  in 
the  neighborhood  among  children,  for  whom  the  parents  could  not 
secure  the  services  of  a  nurse,  began  to  bring  home  the  arguments 
from  the  other  side.  Also  the  block  workers  and  others  brought 
up  the  question  of  why  there  should  be  any  distinction  between 
the  physician,  who  visited  all  sorts  of  patients,  including  those 
with  communicable  diseases,  and  the  nurse,  who  could  not  do  so. 
The  result  was  a  vote  by  the  Citizens'  Council  about  six  months 
later  for  the  nurses  to  take  up  the  nursing  of  communicable  cases, 
which  met  with  practically  no  opposition,  but  rather  with  general 
approval,  after  this  process  of  education  had  been  gone  through. 

Extent  of  Control  of  Policies  by  Residents. 

The  extent  to  which  the  residents  of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  dis- 
trict have  exercised  control  over  the  policies  and  programs  of 
the  district  is  not  subject  to  exact  measurement.  By  direct  vote 
they  expressed  themselves  in  the  election  of  block-council  mem- 
bers. On  matters  of  public  policy  there  was  only  one  general  re- 
ferendum and  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  general  neighborhood 
meetings  sufficiently  representative  to  say  that  they  probably  ex- 
pressed the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. There  have  been  few,  if  any,  block  meetings  at  which  it 
could  be  said  that  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  residents 
of  the  block  on  questions  of  general  policy  was  expressed  with 
any  degree  of  completeness.     On  the  other  hand,  it  probably  can 
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be  said  of  very  few,  if  any,  communities  that  neighborhood  policies 
and  programs  have  been  so  thoroughly  and  frankly  laid  in  advance 
before  the  people,  in  printed  form,  at  meetings  and  in  oral  ex- 
pression to  individuals.  Probably  in  no  other  instance  in  this 
country  have  the  representatives  of  a  community  over  a  period 
of  three  years  sought  so  painstakingly  and  consistently  to  learn 
the  opinion  of  those  they  represented  on  matters  of  public  policy, 
before  attempting  to  voice  this  opinion.  All  Council  meetings  have 
been  open,  and  attendance  by  those  outside  the  membership  of  the 
councils,  at  meetings  at  which  crucial  questions  have  been  discussed, 
has  been  excellent  as  a  rule. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  one  of  the  commentators  upon  the  Unit, 
who  observed  it  at  first  hand  and  gathered  from  others  additional 
information  upon  it,  summed  up  his  opinion  as  to  its  democracy 
in  a  statement  from  which  the  following  are  three  excerpts : 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  objective  sense  that  pros- 
pective beneficiaries  are  consulted  in  advance  as  to  what  their  needs 
are  and  have  opportunity  to  take  the  initiative  both  in  defining 
their  needs  and  in  formulating  measures  for  meeting  them,  the 
plan  is  democratic.  Beneficiaries  are  consulted,  because  all  the 
residents  in  the  district  are  consulted,  and  there  is  no  possibility 
in  advance  of  any  discrimination  between  beneficiaries  and  bene- 
factors. All  of  the  residents  take  part  or  may  take  part  in  the 
election  of  block  councils,  the  block  councils  actually  elect  the 
block  workers ;  block  workers,  in  turn,  become  acquainted  with  all 
of  the  people  living  in  the  block ;  block  workers,  when  they  come 
into  the  Citizens'  Council,  look  upon  themselves  as  delegates  and 
are  chary  of  making  decisions  until  they  have  consulted  their 
constituents." 

"Proposals  also  come  directly  from  residents  through  the  Block 
Councils  and  block  workers,  and  there  is  much  evidence  of  original 
thinking  and  interchange  of  views  among  the  block  residents,  such 
as  would  hardly  be  expected  in  communities  where  there  is  no 
such  local  organization  to  stimulate  and  give  expression  to  it. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  national,  municipal  or  district  executives 
have  arbitrarily  imposed  their  views  and  plans  upon  the  district, 
while  there  is  much  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

"In  this  sense  the  democracy  of  the  Social  Unit  Plan  has  not 
been  challenged  by  anyone  with  whom  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  matter  in  Cincinnati." 
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Important  Decisions  with  Less  Consultation. 

There  was  a  point  at  which  the  block  workers  stopped  in  their 
policy  of  presenting  important  debatable  questions  widely  and 
thoroughly  to  the  community.  In  dealing  with  a  few  questions  of 
relationship  with  the  city  or  outside  agencies,  and  in  handling  a 
few  questions  with  reference  to  finance,  they  felt  that  the  issue 
was  too  involved  for  ready  understanding  in  a  short  period  of  ex- 
planation, or  that  the  further  public  presentation  of  it  would  raise 
further  controversial  questions  between  the  district  and  the  city 
government.  The  only  notable  example  of  failure  by  the  Citizens' 
Council  to  submit  an  issue  of  major  importance  to  the  citizens  of 
the  district  for  their  opinion,  before  acting  upon  it,  was  when  the 
City  Social  Unit  Organization  proposed  the  plan  for  disposing  of 
any  controversial  questions  in  the  relationship  of  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati to  the  future  operation  of  the  Unit  plan.  This  plan  is  de- 
scribed on  page  138.  The  members  of  the  Citizens'  Council  based 
their  decision  to  act  upon  this  question  themselves,  in  behalf  of 
the  district,  partly  upon  the  belief  that  the  issue  was  one  which 
must  be  acted  upon  promptly  and  did  not  admit  of  prolonged  dis- 
cussion, partly  upon  the  complexity  of  the  questions  involved,  and 
partly  upon  their  belief  that  a  public  referendum  upon  this  ques- 
tion would  be  taken  by  the  Mayor  as  an  attempt  to  focus  general 
attention  further  upon  him  and  his  attitude  toward  the  Unit,  and 
thus  to  "put  him  in  a  hole." 

The  Mayor's  Attack. 

The  attack  upon  the  Social  Unit  in  March,  1919,  by  the  Mayor 
of  Cincinnati  came  as  even  more  of  a  surprise,  if  that  be  possible, 
to  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  than  to  the  city  generally.  This 
attack  will  not  be  described  here  as  it  will  be  dealt  with  more 
fully  in  the  section  dealing  with  the  city  organization  (page  125), 
There  was  nothing  in  the  relationship  between  the  district  organ- 
ization and  the  city  authorities  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  such 
an  outburst.  In  fact,  the  Health  Officer,  who  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  Mayor's  public  statement  against  the  Unit,  had, 
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only  a  short  while  before,  proposed  to  turn  over  the  school  nursing 
in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  schools  to  the  Unit  nurses  and  negoti- 
ations to  that  end  were  pending. 

Attitude  of  Citizens'  Council  and  Residents. 

After  the  first  shock  of  surprise  the  members  of  the  Citizens' 
Council  settled  into  a  determination  that  the  Mayor  should  be  in- 
formed on  the  affairs  of  the  Unit,  of  which  they  felt  he  was 
ignorant.  They  were  also  unanimous  and  decided  in  their  opinion 
that  here  was  a  clearcut  issue  which  must  be  put  directly  to  the 
people.  At  their  first  meeting  they  voted  to  call  a  district  mass- 
meeting,  at  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips  could  explain  their  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  the  charges  that  the  Mayor  had  made,  and 
at  which  full  opportunity  would  be  given  for  any  critics  or  op- 
ponents to  present  their  evidence  and  the  people  of  the  district 
could  freely  decide  the  merits  of  the  case.  Such  a  massmeeting 
was  called,  at  which  over  five  hundred  persons  were  present.  The 
Mayor  was  requested  to  be  present  but  did  not  come.  After  those 
present  had  voted  unanimously  to  endorse  the  continuance  of  the 
Unit,  they  also  voted  unanimously  to  conduct  a  referendum  on  the 
question,  the  suggestion  for  the  latter  having  been  made  by  Mr. 
Phillips. 

The  results  of  this  referendum  were  4034  votes  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Unit  plan  to  120  against  it. 

An  even  more  acid  test  of  the  attitude  of  the  residents  of  the 
district  was  made  in  the  campaign  for  funds  from  the  district, 
toward  the  continuance  of  the  Unit,  described  on  page  153. 

The  net  result  of  this  trial  by  fire  of  the  citizenship  of  Mohawk- 
Brighton  was  to  reveal  a  surprising  solidarity  of  opinion.  It  was 
also  remarkable  that  the  political  menace  of  an  attack  by  the  head 
of  an  administration  representing  a  strongly  entrenched  political 
party,  backed  as  it  was  by  an  appeal  to  war  hysteria,  did  not  ex- 
ercise a  more  controlling  influence  on  the  expression  of  neighbor- 
hood opinion.  This  is  especially  notable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  affiliations  of  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  district  organization 
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were  with  the  same  party.  Just  as  certain  forces  outside  the 
district  caused  the  attack  on  the  Unit  experiment,  so  it  is  the 
effectiveness  of  the  opposition  of  these  same  outside  forces  which 
will  determine  the  future  of  the  Unit  plan  in  Cincinnati. 

Effects  upon  District  Work. 

The  influence  of  the  public  controversy  over  the  Unit,  upon  work 
in  the  district,  will  be  touched  upon  under  the  heads  of  the  various 
district  councils.     There  were  three  main  effects. 

1.  The  time  and  thought  of  the  organization  was  taken  up 
largely  with  meeting  a  new  and  difficult  situation,  rather  than  with 
perfecting  and  extending  community  plans. 

2.  The  charge  that  the  Unit  might  become  a  dangerous  factor 
in  politics,  inclined  the  local  councils  to  be  excessively  cautious  in 
their  subsequent  planning  for  work  in  the  district. 

3.  A  flood  of  visitors,  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  from  various  sections  of  Cincinnati,  for  some 
time  after  the  Mayor's  attack,  added  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of 
conducting  serious,  thoughtful  work. 

Pay  for  Block  Workers. 

In  referring  to  the  neighborhood  discussion  of  the  first  budget 
of  the  District  Organization,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  block 
workers  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  question  of  their  pay.  This 
discussion  brought  out  a  rather  sharp  difference  of  opinion.  One 
group  of  the  block  workers  felt  that  they  were  performing  an 
altruistic  public  service,  because  of  their  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  that  they  might  even  be  embarrassed  in 
carrying  out  their  work  if  they  were  on  the  payroll  of  the  neigh- 
borhood organization.  Others  felt  that  if  the  position  were  as 
responsible  and  as  pivotal  in  the  neighborhood  organization  as  all 
believed  it  to  be,  it  should  be  recognized  by  pay  for  services 
rendered.  This  view  was  undoubtedly  strengthened  in  the  mind 
of  some  by  the  consideration  of  the  salaries  of  the  national,  city, 
and  local  executives,  all  of  which,  in  this  national  experiment,  be- 
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ing  tried  out  in  one  district  alone,  were  brought  into  intimate 
contrast  with  the  pay  of  block  workers  and  other  local  expenses 
in  the  budget.  Also  a  number  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  a  serious  burden  for  busy  women,  the  great  majority  of  them 
home-keepers,  to  give  the  amount  of  time  necessary,  to  carry  out 
this  intensive  experiment,  in  a  neighborhood  whose  representa- 
tives were  not  well-to-do,  unless  they  were  compensated  in  some 
way  for  the  loss  of  time  from  their  household  duties.  It  was 
voted,  therefore,  that  block  workers  should  be  paid,  as  had  been 
provided  in  the  budget  and  that  this  sum  should  be  increased  from 
$2.00  to  $4.00  per  week.  (It  was  increased  to  $5.00  in  1919.)  The 
supposition  was  that  they  would  render  a  minimum  of  eight  hours' 
service,  including  attendance  at  meetings.  It  developed  that,  in 
this  as  in  other  things,  there  was  a  considerable  inequality  of  ser- 
vice, many  rendering  more  than  their  share,  and  others  less. 

The  subject  of  pay  came  up  for  discussion  occasionally  through- 
out the  experiment,  always  with  some  difference  of  opinion. 
Some  of  the  workers  felt  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  develop 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  individual  residents  of  their  blocks 
for  actually  shouldering  work  of  the  organization,  because  they 
themselves  were  regarded  as  paid  workers,  while  the  others  would 
have  been  serving  as  volunteers.  Also  their  discussion  raised  each 
time  the  other  points  just  mentioned.  In  June,  1920,  when  the 
budget  was  being  reduced  from  that  of  a  national  laboratory  to  a 
strictly  district  basis,  the  block  workers  voted  unanimously  to  re- 
duce their  pay  by  one-half  during  the  summer  months.  This  was 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  nursing  services  at 
the  highest  possible  standard.  They  also  refused  at  the  same 
time  to  accept  the  physicians'  offer  to  serve  entirely  without  pay, 
although  a  reduction  in  the  pay  for  medical  service  was  agreed 
upon. 

Combination  of  Policy-Making  and  Executive  Duties. 

There  was  much  discussion,  within  and  without  the  organization, 
of  the  advantages  and   disadvantages   of   mingling  policy-making 
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and  executive  duties  in  the  functions  of  the  block  workers.  The 
arguments  for  this  combination  were  ably  presented  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Phillips  in  their  pamphlet  on  the  Social  Unit.  No  one  who 
studied  the  Unit  experiment  denied  that  the  attitude  of  the  block 
worker  toward  the  problems  in  her  district,  her  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  residents  and  the  breadth  of  her  views  on  neighbor- 
hood questions  were  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  close  associ- 
ation which  she  had  with  the  skilled  groups  serving  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  with  the  services  which  they  rendered.  Her  position  as 
interpreter  and  assistant  in  these  services  and  as  commentator 
upon  them  in  the  light  of  public  opinion,  made  her  a  public  servant 
of  a  higher  order  than  the  usual  representative  of  a  small  population 
unit  to  be  found  in  city  councils.  On  the  other  hand,  this  mingling 
of  functions  undoubtedly  tended  to  slow  down  the  process  of  im- 
proving the  block  worker's  methods  and  standards  of  actual  work 
in  the  field. 

It  also  had  the  effect,  especially  during  the  early  part  of  the 
experiment,  of  causing  block  workers  to  look  upon  themselves,  to 
a  certain  extent,  as  agents  for  carrying  out  the  plans  conceived  by 
the  national  and  city  organizations.  The  remarkable  fact  is  that, 
because  of  their  close  and  responsible  contact  with  the  people  of 
their  blocks,  they  held  their  responsibility  to  their  neighbors,  whom 
they  represented,  as  just  as  important  and  probably  more  so  than 
their  responsibility  to  the  national  and  city  organizations.  There- 
fore, it  is  a  question  whether  the  combination  of  policy-making 
and  executive  duties  had  any  marked  effect  in  lessening  responsi- 
bility to  the  neighborhood.  The  fact  that  the  block  workers  took 
hold  of  neighborhood  affairs  with  an  even  greater  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, since  the  district  budget  was  put  on  a  more  nearly  local  basis, 
would  seem  to  argue  to  the  contrary. 

Change  in  Relative  Importance  of  Duties. 

Also,  throughout  most  of  the  last  year  of  the  experiment,  there 
was  a  noticeable  tendency  to  increase  the  emphasis  upon  the  policy- 
making functions  of  the  block  workers,  and  to  decrease  it  upon 
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the  executive.  In  the  building  up  of  the  early  services,  the  block 
workers  were  the  backbone  of  every  move.  In  the  drive  for 
medical  examination  of  pre-school  children,  it  was  always  a  ques- 
tion of  how  many  children  the  block  workers  had  persuaded  their 
parents  to  bring  in,  and  the  active  and  friendly  rivalry  was  be- 
tween the  workers  of  one  block  and  those  of  another,  rather  than 
between  the  block  workers  and  nurses  or  others.  As  the  nurses, 
through  the  good  will  and  understanding  built  up  by  the  block 
workers,  gained  a  wider  and  wider  circle  of  acquaintanceship  and 
a  greater  hold  upon  the  affection  and  good  will  of  the  community, 
there  was  an  evident  shifting  of  executive  functions  with  respect 
to  nursing  and  health  services,  from  the  block  workers  to  the 
nurses.  Increasingly  in  matters  of  nursing  the  block  workers  be- 
came the  means  of  expressing  public  sentiment  in  their  blocks, 
rather  than  the  agents  for  carrying  through  services  or  even  for 
explaining  the  services  in  advance. 

This  change,  however,  was  much  less  marked  in  other  fields, 
where  there  had  not  been  built  up  such  remarkably  comprehensive 
contacts  by  the  professional  agents  of  the  neighborhood  as  in  the 
case  of  the  nursing  work.  Block  workers  always  constituted  the 
group  to  which  everyone  looked  to  supply  fresh  information  as  to 
recreational  and  other  interests  or  to  secure  data  as  to  the  demand 
of  citizens  for  new  services. 

These  tendencies  suggest  certain  possible  modifications  in  the 
original  plan  of  neighborhood  organization,  which  will  be  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  "Conclusions  on  Citizenship  Organ- 
ization." 

The  Block  Councils. 

The  block  council  was  theoretically  the  first  direct  representa- 
tive of  the  people  in  its  block.  It  was  the  block  council  which 
was  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  residents  over  eighteen.  It  was 
the  body  which  selected  the  block  worker.  To  it  the  block  worker 
was  supposed  to  turn  for  advice,  guidance,  and  assistance.  The 
block  councils,  as  a  rule,  were  composed  of  people  genuinely  in- 
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terestcd  in  the  Social  Unit  Experiment.  They  were,  almost  with- 
out exception,  friendly  to  the  block  workers  and  gave  them  moral 
support.  The  members  attended  joint  meetings  of  all  the  block 
councils,  and  special  meetings  in  each  block,  with  a  fair  degree 
of  interest.  Rut.  so  far  as  assuming  responsibility  for  carrying  out 
agreed-upon  policies  of  the  neighborhood  organization,  or  for  di- 
recting the  activities  of  the  block  workers  is  concerned,  they  failed 
to  function  almost  completely.  The  contact  of  the  block  workers 
was  direct  with  the  citizenship  of  the  block,  including  the  block 
council,  rather  than  through  the  block  council. 

One  proposal,  made  by  Miss  Jessie  Bogen,  when  a  member  of 
the  Social  Unit  staff,  was  that  the  members  of  the  block  councils 
should,  instead  of  being  elected  as  purely  population  representa- 
tives of  a  small  district,  be  the  leaders  naturally  chosen  by  the 
different  special  interest  groups  that  might  develop  for  promoting 
recreation  and  other  activities,  the  chairmen  of  the  various  groups 
forming  the  block  council.  Some  effort  was  made  to  test  this 
proposal,  but,  as  in  other  matters,  it  became  clear  that  a  satis- 
factory test  could  be  made  only  through  normal,  steady  growth 
over  a  measurable  period  of  time.  The  unfortunate  interruption 
of  the  extremely  promising  development  of  organized  neighbor- 
hood recreational  activities,  following  the  Mayor's  attack,  which 
will  be  described  later,  was  more  responsible  than  any  other  one 
thing  for  the  fact  that  more  light  was  not  thrown  on  this  pro- 
posed modification  in  the  organization  of  the  block  councils,  by  the 
Social  Unit  experience. 

Neighborhood  Meetings. 

There  were  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  some  worth  while 
general  neighborhood  meetings  in  the  times  that  were  between 
the  influenza  epidemic,  the  period  of  sharp  controversy  outside  the 
district,  and  the  preparation  for  the  Unit  conference  (mentioned 
on  page  136).  There  were,  in  increasing  numbers,  block  meet- 
ings and  block  parties.     After  the  period  of  sharpest  controversy 
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over  the  Unit  ended,  there  was  evidence  of  a  revival  of  this  move 
for  neighborhood  gatherings,  parties,  and  entertainments. 

However,  it  must  be  counted  as  one  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
experiment  that  there  were  not  more  meetings  of  the  forum  type 
for  full  and  free  discussions  of  neighborhood  and  city  affairs.  This 
is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  meetings  actually  took  place 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  average  community.  At  one  gath- 
ering, which  was  solely  for  the  discussion  of  plans  and  programs 
for  the  coming  year,  there  was  an  attendance  of  over  four  hun- 
dred persons.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  addressed  the 
meeting,  was  so  impressed  with  the  interest  that  he  said: 

"I  know  of  no  other  community  where  the  people  would  ex- 
press such  an  interest  in  their  neighborhood  aflfairs  as  you  are  do- 
ing in  coming  together  in  such  large  numbers  to  discuss  purely 
general  problems  and  plans  for  the  civic  and  social  welfare  of 
their  neighborhood." 

Some  have  believed  that  the  character  of  the  population  of  the 
neighborhood,  which  is  very  largely  of  a  home-loving,  industrious, 
Germanic  origin,  was  one  of  the  factors,  in  addition  to  other 
more  extraordinary  causes,  which  made  this  district  slow  to  take 
up  spontaneously  the  kind  of  public  discussions  and  forum  meet- 
ings referred  to. 

Block  Elections. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  Social  Unit  Organ- 
ization provided  for  the  annual  election  of  block  councils.  The 
election  of  councils,  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  the  neighbor- 
hood organization,  has  been  described  on  page  7.  The  election 
for  the  year  1918,  was  planned  for  October  or  November.  It  was 
impossible  to  complete  this  election,  on  account  of  the  influenza 
epidemic,  until  March  5,  1919.  All  persons,  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  over,  were  entitled  to  vote.  In  spite  of  the  epidemic  con- 
ditions still  existing,  a  total  of  1830  people  voted,  of  whom  1276 
were  women,  and  554  men.  The  election  was  held  by  individual 
blocks,  the  arrangements  having  been  determined  upon  at  a  gen- 
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eral  public  meeting.  The  ballots  were  counted  according  to  the 
proportional  representation  plan.  Considering  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  first  general  election  held  in  the  district,  that  those  be- 
tween eighteen  and  twenty-one  were  not  accustomed  to  voting,  and 
finally  that  there  were  no  sharp  issues  involved  in  the  election,  the 
interest  displayed  seemed  to  most  observers  to  be  good.  With  an 
average  of  about  100  families  per  block,  the  largest  vote  cast  in  a 
block  was  146,  the  smallest  22,  and  the  average  per  block  62. 

When  the  new  councils  met  and  elected  their  executives,  all  of 
those  serving  at  that  time  were  returned  to  office.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  this  would  have  been  the  case  had 
the  election  of  block  workers  been  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

Because  of  the  extraordinary  conditions  prevailing  since  that 
time,  the  Mayor's  attack  following  almost  immediately  and  the 
whole  question  of  the  future  of  the  Social  Unit  being  such  a  de- 
batable one  for  many  months,  no  block  elections  have  been  held 
since  then. 

Women's  Part  in  Organisation. 

The  members  of  the  block  councils  were,  as  a  rule,  women,  al- 
though some  men,  as  members  of  these  councils,  took  a  very 
active  interest  in  the  organization.  The  block  workers,  without 
exception,  were  women.  This  was  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Social  Unit  plan,  as  presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Phillips,  and  as  accepted  by  Cincinnati,  definitely  suggested  that 
the  first  service  to  be  undertaken  by  the  district  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  out  the  experiment  should  be  an  infant  welfare  service, 
and  that  women  would  be  the  most  suitable  representatives  of  the 
blocks  for  this  purpose.  The  reasons  given  were,  that  women 
have  more  time  during  the  day,  they  are  more  closely  in  touch 
with  the  problems  of  child  welfare,  and  take  a  more  general  in- 
terest in  all  of  the  problems  of  home  care,  health,  sanitation,  and 
recreation,  which  naturally  grow  out  of  an  infant  welfare  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  charged,  by  one  critic  of  the  Unit,  that  the 
experiment   was   considered   a   woman's   affair,    because    of    these 
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facts.  It  is  true  that  women  largely  predominated  in  the  guidance 
of  the  affairs  of  the  neighborhood  organization,  as  far  as  the  gen- 
eral citizenship  of  the  district  was  concerned.  It  could  scarcely 
have  been  otherwise  with  the  functions  of  the  block  workers  what 
they  were. 

Participation  of  Men. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  Physicians'  Council  consisted  entirely  of 
men;  that  the  Clergymen's  Council  was  a  council  of  men,  and 
some  of  the  business  men  and  others  of  the  district  took  a  good 
deal  of  responsibility  as  consultants  and  in  determining  neighbor- 
hood opinion,  especially  following  the  attack  of  the  Mayor.  In 
the  mass  meeting  that  was  called  to  consider  whether  the  Unit 
should  be  continued  or  not,  in  view  of  the  attack,  men  were  fully 
as  much  in  evidence  as  women,  and  very  vigorous  in  expressing 
their  opinions.  In  the  referendum,  also,  which  followed  the  mass 
meeting,  the  men  did  not  hesitate  to  express  themselves  as  favora- 
ble to  the  Unit.  In  the  campaign  for  funds  in  the  District,  99 
men  who  were  in  business  subscribed  willingly  to  the  local  treas- 
ury, and  855  male  heads  of  families,  not  counting  others,  also 
contributed. 

Factors  which  Would  Have  Affected  the  Situation. 

It  is  nevertheless  true,  as  stated  before,  that  women  predomi- 
nated in  the  guidance  of  the  affairs  of  the  neighborhood  organ- 
ization, and  would  probably  do  so  in  any  community  experiment 
beginning  with  infant  welfare  and  using  the  block-worker  system 
of  the  Social  Unit  without  modification.  Probably  had  the  very 
promising  recreational  program  of  the  organization  not  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  Mayor's  attack,  it  would  have  brought  forward 
men,  as  leaders  of  special  groups  and  in  positions  of  responsi- 
bility, to  a  greater  extent,  and  would  have  resulted  in  their  greater 
representation  in  the  block  councils.  It  is  probably  true  also  that, 
had  the  neighborhood  taken  up  more  distinctly  economic  programs, 
or  the  forum  discussion  of  civic  and  political  affairs  to  a  greater 
extent,  the  men  would  have  been  much  more  in  evidence.     (The 
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reason  why  these  things  were  not  done  are  given  on  page  114.) 
But  the  percentage  of  male  members  of  the  Citizens'  Council 
would  probably  not  be  largely  increased  except  by  a  separation  of 
the  Council's  policy-making  from  its  executive  functions,  so  long 
as  the  latter  dealt  with  infant  welfare  and  allied  problems. 

The   Citizens'  Council  and   Control  of  Finances. 

The  relation  of  the  Citizens'  Council  to  the  financial  planning 
and  budget  making  of  the  neighborhood  organization  has  been  a 
matter  of  considerable  interest  to  students  of  the  Unit  plan.  The 
discussion  of  the  first  annual  estimate  of  expenses,  submitted  by 
the  national  executives,  has  been  described  on  page  9  as  an 
historical  event,  because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood concept  of  the  plan.  During  this  first  year,  1917,  (and  the 
two  succeeding  years)  the  income  of  the  organization  was  prede- 
termined by  the  amount  of  the  funds  raised  in  the  city  and  nation 
before  the  experiment  began.  The  following  year,  1918,  which 
was  the  second  one  of  the  experiment,  and  the  first  in  which 
practical  services  were  carried  on  in  the  neighborhood,  the  esti- 
mate of  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year  of  1919  was  prepared  very 
largely  upon  the  initiative  of  the  various  local  councils,  with 
advice  and  suggestions  from  national  and  city  executives.  A  joint 
program  was  agreed  upon,  as  a  basis  for  drawing  up  the  budget, 
and  both  program  and  budget  were  submitted  to  the  block  coun- 
cils. The  influenza  epidemic  prevented  full  public  discussion  of 
this  budget,  and  it  was  not  until  early  in  1919  that  the  process 
of  neighborhood  approval  was  completed.  This  was  done  in  a 
necessarily  inadequate  fashion,  because  general  discussion  had 
been  impossible  before  the  time  that  the  budget  had  actually  gone 
into  eflfect. 

Increasing  Responsibility  for  Expenditures. 

The  estimate  of  expenses  for  1920  was  prepared  with  even 
greater  care  than  that  of  1919.  The  controversy  in  the  city  over 
the  Social  Unit,  and  the  general  interest  in  its  future,  perhaps  to 
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some  extent  stimulated  discussion,  but  there  was  a  normally  in- 
creasing interest  in  such  matters  on  the  part  of  each  Council 
throughout  the  experiment,  A  Committee  on  the  Future  of  the 
Unit  was  appointed  about  June,  1920,  and  held  a  number  of  meet- 
ings. These  were  attended  by  a  few  outsiders  in  addition  to  the 
membership  of  the  councils.  The  block  workers  gave  very  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  questions  raised,  and  discussed  them  widely 
with  the  residents  of  their  blocks.  The  tentative  estimate  was 
finally  published,  criticism  was  invited,  and  it  was  later  adopted 
at  an  open  meeting  of  the  neighborhood  General  Council.  Full 
opportunity  was  given  to  everyone  for  comment  and  criticism. 
Somewhat  more  than  the  average  amount  of  interest  was  dis- 
played in  the  technical  questions  involved  in  this  budget,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  there  was  a  very  widespread  or  thorough 
understanding  of  such  details  by  the  citizens. 

Responsibility  for   Coordination   and  for  Revenue. 

There  were  two  interesting  and  significant  facts  that  stood  out 
in  this  discussion  of  proposed  expenditures.  The  first  was  that 
the  consideration,  by  the  block  workers  and  others  intimately  in 
touch  with  the  district  and  with  the  services,  brought  a  noticeable 
pressure  to  bear  for  genuine  coordination.  For  instance,  in  dis- 
cussing a  proposal  for  an  educational  extension  service  chiefly 
along  the  lines  of  home  economics,  the  whole  question  of  the  re- 
lationship of  the  educational  work  of  the  visiting  housekeeper  of 
the  Better  Housing  League,  of  the  workers  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  and  other  organizations,  and  of  the  district  nurses  in 
teaching  standards  of  hygiene,  was  gone  into  very  frankly.  The 
outcome  of  the  discussion  was  the  decision  to  have,  not  a  home 
economics  teacher,  but  a  coordinator  of  all  educational  efforts 
in  the  home.  It  was  proposed  that  this  coordinator  should  see 
that  each  subject  received  its  proper  emphasis,  that  the  efforts  of 
the  workers  should  not  overlap  and  duplicate,  and  that  the  func- 
tional educational  work  in  the  home  should  be  related  to  the  aca- 
demic educational  work  in  the  school. 
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The  second  fact  that  was  strikingly  evident  was  that  the  block 
workers  had  a  distinct  feeling  of  getting  back  to  earth  when  they 
undertook  to  prune  the  estimate  of  expenditures  to  a  basis  which 
they  conceived  to  be  susceptible  of  duplication  for  other  sections 
of  a  community  and  as  within  the  possibilities  of  support  from 
the  district  and  city,  without  outside  assistance.  It  was  the  neces- 
sity for  considering  the  source  of  revenue  and  for  assuming  at 
least  a  partial  obligation  to  raise  funds  that  brought  the  greatest 
measure  of  local  responsibility  for  finances. 

From  that  period  on  the  members  of  the  Citizens'  Council  as- 
sumed an  increasing  and  wholesome  degree  of  responsibility  for 
items  of  the  local  budget,  culminating  in  a  final  pruning  of  ex- 
penditures during  the  year  1920,  to  a  point  where  it  could  be  said 
that  it  thoroughly  represented  local  opinion.  Their  responsibility 
for  income  was  expressed  very  practically,  not  only  in  the  neigh- 
borhood campaign  for  funds,  the  work  of  which  was  shouldered 
largely  by  the  block  workers,  but  in  their  spontaneous  decision  to 
reduce  their  own  pay  during  the  summer  months,  in  order  to 
meet  any  exigencies  in  the  summer,  and  also  to  conduct  monthly 
entertainments  for  the  purpose  of  raising  additional  funds. 

Lack  of  Jurisdictional  Disputes. 

The  relationship  of  the  Citizens'  Council  to  the  Occupational 
Council  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  General  Organization 
and  Administration.  However,  attention  should  be  called  here  to 
lack  of  jurisdictional  disputes  in  the  Unit  organization  during  the 
course  of  the  experiment.  It  is  significant  as  showing  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  type  of  organization  in  establishing  effective  work- 
ing relationships,  not  only  between  occupational  groups  them- 
selves, but  also  between  them  and  the  citizens  of  a  community. 

Disadvantages  of  Dual  Functions  of  Block  Representatives. 

It  has  been  brought  out  that  the  block  workers,  while  members 
of  a  policy-making  body  for  the  district,  at  the  same  time  had 
many  executive  duties.  This  was  probably  an  important  factor 
in  developing  in  them  a  broad  conception  of  their  functions  and 
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responsibilities  as  representatives,  but  it  tended  to  slow  down  steps 
for  improvement  of  their  methods  and  work. 

There  appears  to  have  been  one  main  reason  for  this  failure 
to  bring  up  the  standards  of  work  of  the  block  workers  which, 
in  a  few  instances,  resulted  in  service  for  certain  blocks  very  in- 
ferior to  that  given  the  district  generally.  The  block  workers  were 
selected  primarily  as  representatives  of  the  people  of  their  blocks 
and  as  members  of  a  body  that  determined  policies  for  the  entire 
neighborhood.  For  this  reason,  apparently,  the  other  block  work- 
ers, and  the  executives,  hesitated  to  deal  as  frankly  and  fully  with 
instances  of  poor  work  as  they  would  have  done  otherwise.  Be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  Block  Councils  to  assume  real  responsi- 
bility, as  previously  discussed,  there  was  no  body  beside  the  Citi- 
zens' Council  before  which  the  work  of  the  block  workers  came 
for  review  and  criticism. 

Also  the  dual  functions  of  the  block  workers,  involved  their 
handling  so  many  details,  that  their  failure  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  organize  others  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
munity was  probably  due  in  some  measure  to  their  being  over- 
whelmed with  the  details  of  such  service  themselves. 

Furthermore,  while  representation  from  small  population  units 
was  very  effective  in  educating  and  expressing  public  opinion,  in 
a  wholesome  way,  the  payment  of  many  such  representatives  for 
executive  duties  would  soon  mount  up  to  impressive  figures  as  the 
area  covered  was  increased. 

Therefore,  it  is  important,  in  considering  the  adaptation  of  the 
Unit  plan  to  other  communities,  to  see  whether  some  modification 
of  its  provisions  for  citizenship  representation  may  not  largely 
preserve  its  proven  advantages  and  eliminate  the  disadvantages. 

A  Suggested  Modification} 

Some  features  which  might  be  included  in  such  a  modification 
of  the  plan  of  organization  tried  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District 
are  the  following: 

1  This  suggestion  of  the  writer  is  concurred  in  by  several  executives  of 
the  district  organization.  The  national  executives  agree  to  the  need  for  a 
change  but  not  to  the  advisabiliy  of  separating  the  executive  from  the  policy 
making  functions  of  the  block  workers. 
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a.  Block  Chairmen,  to  be  elected  by  the  residents  of  each  block 
to  represent  them,  and  constituting  a  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee, 
similar  in  make-up  (but  not  altogether  in  functions)  to  the  present 
Citizens'  Council,  except  that  the  Block  Chairmen  would  be  elected 
directly  instead  of  by  Block  Councils.  What  the  basis  of  organiza- 
tion or  the  functions  of  a  Block  Council  should  be,  under  such  a 
modified  plan,  is  debatable.  The  Unit  experience,  alone,  would 
suggest  that  it  be  eliminated.  However,  it  would  be  unfortunate 
not  to  have  a  further  test  of  the  possibilities  of  a  supporting  or 
advisory  committee  for  the  Block  Chairman  (or  the  Block  Worker, 
as  tried  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  experiment).  Such  a  committee 
might  consist  of  the  chairmen  of  certain  special  interest  groups,  as 
suggested  but  not  tried  during  the  Unit  experiment. 

b.  A  Citizens'  Council,  to  consist  of  one  Block  Chairman  for 
every  five  or  six  blocks  of  the  community.  These  five  or  six 
blocks  would  constitute  "Sections  I,  II,  III,"  etc.,  of  the  District, 
and  in  each  section,  the  five  or  six  Block  Chairmen  would  elect 
one  of  their  own  number  to  be  a  member  of  the  Citizens'  Council 
of  the  entire  district.  Each  member  of  this  smaller  Citizens' 
Council  for  the  District  would  thus  have  to  be  elected  by  and 
in  touch  with  the  citizens  of  a  small  population  unit  and,  in  ad- 
dition, would  be  chosen  by  five  other  Block  Chairmen  because  of 
especial  qualifications  for  discussing  larger  questions  of  neighbor- 
hood policy  (as  the  present  Citizens'  Council  has  selected  its  abler 
members  to  serve  on  committees). 

While  in  general  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  would  prob- 
ably deal  with  questions  of  detail  and  procedure  and  the  Citizens' 
Council  with  general  policies,  the  latter  would  report  to  the  former 
and  the  division  of  functions  between  the  two  would  be  subject 
to  check  and  to  adjustment  in  the  light  of  experience. 

c.  In  addition  to  any  separate  meetings  which  might  be  held  by 
the  new  and  smaller  Citizens'  Council,  regular  joint  meetings  of 
Citizens'  and  Occupational  Councils,  to  be  held  periodically. 

d.  Members  of  the  Citizens'  Council  to  be  paid  only  for  at- 
tendance at  meetings,  if  at  all. 
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e.  A  new  type  of  worker,  an  executive  agent,  to  assume  the 
executive  duties  which  the  block  worker  had  under  the  Social  Unit 
plan.  One  of  these  agents  would  serve  preferably  not  more  than 
the  district  of  one  member  of  the  Citizens'  Council ;  these  agents 
also  would  be  full-time-paid  employes  and  would  be  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Executive  of  the  Citizens'  Council;  but 
ultimately  responsible  to  the  General  Council  (Citizens'  and  Occu- 
pational Councils  combined). 

f.  The  Executive  of  the  Citizens'  Council  to  be  an  assistant  to 
the  General  Executive  of  the  organization,  and  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Citizens'  Council  only  upon  recommendation  of  the  General 
Executive.  (Additional  reasons  for  this  particular  proposal  will 
be  found  under  "General  Council,  Organization  and  Administra- 
tion"). 

Some  Probable  Results  of  Such  Modification. 

Under  such  a  modification  of  the  Unit  plan  of  citizenship  repre- 
sentation, each  Citizens'  Council  member,  while  retaining  his  direct 
relationship  to  the  people  in  the  block  he  represented,  would  also 
have  the  great  advantage  of  the  intimate  contacts  of  the  other 
Block  Chairmen,  in  the  larger  section  which  he  would  represent 
for  them  as  well  as  himself.  The  Citizens'  Council  members  would 
probably,  because  of  the  selective  process  of  their  choice,  be  quali- 
fied to  take  greater  part  in  the  discussion  of  broad  questions  of 
organization  and  policy.  The  tendency  of  the  Citizens'  Council, 
to  select,  as  members  of  its  committees,  those  more  particularly 
interested  in  the  general  organization  problems  of  the  community, 
confirms  this  idea. 

Possibility  for  Greater  Efficiency. 

Under  the  plan  of  paid,  whole-time  agents  of  the  neighborhood 
organization,  to  assume  the  executive  duties  of  the  block  workers, 
it  should  be  possible  to  set  standards  of  efficiency  in  executive 
duties  to  an  extent  which  did  not  prove  feasible  with  the  Citizens' 
Council.     At  the  same  time  each  agent  would  be  in  close  contact 
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with  a  member  of  the  Citizens'  Council,  keeping  him,  as  well  as 
the  other  Block  Chairmen  of  the  Section,  in  intimate  touch  with 
the  actual  carrying  out  of  district  policies. 

Control  of  Agents. 

Having  these  agents  report  to  the  Executive  of  the  Citizens' 
Council  would  tend  to  prevent  the  building  up  of  a  piece  of  ex- 
ecutive machinery  with  close  contacts  with  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict, which  might  usurp  or  control  the  function  of  the  Citizens' 
Council  whose  members  would  be  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  district.  The  agents'  work  would  come  under  the  review  also 
of  the  General  Council  and  its  General  Executive.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  council  would  represent  the  different  elements  and  in- 
terests of  a  district  sufficiently  small  so  that  presentation  of  par- 
tisan or  biased  opinion  as  to  their  executive  agents,  as  well  as  to 
any  other  public  servants,  could  scarcely  stand  in  the  light  of  gen- 
eral knowledge  and  opinion.  The  influence  of  the  occupational 
groups  in  this  council  and  of  the  General  Executive  should  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  building  up,  through  the  executive  agents,  a 
separate  piece  of  administrative  machinery  under  the  Citizens' 
Council,  which  would  work  at  cross-purposes  with  the  members 
of  the  occupational  groups. 

More  Time  for  Leadership. 

Another  result  of  such  a  change  in  plan  of  organization  should 
be  to  free  the  Block  Chairmen  from  the  somewhat  burdensome 
detailed  duties  which  have  kept  them  from  their  highest  degree 
of  usefulness  as  organizers  of  leadership  for  various  interests  in 
their  blocks.  The  fact  that  such  Chairmen  would  not  be  paid 
under  this  plan  should  be  an  added  help  in  enabling  them  to  appeal 
to  other  residents  of  their  blocks  to  take  the  lead,  for  instance, 
in  organizing  block  parties  and  getting  together  those  interested 
in  gardening,  in  discovering  those  who  wished  to  help  build  up 
a  neighborhood  association  for  forum  discussion,  etc.  This  would 
be  even  more  true  of  the  members  of  the  reorganized   Citizens* 
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Council,  representing  larger  districts,  who  would  act,  to  an  extent, 
as  supervisors  of  the  four  or  five  other  Block  Chairman  in  their 
district,  and  under  this  tentatively  proposed  plan  would  not  be 
paid  unless  for  attendance  at  meetings. 

The  Cost  Could  be  Met. 

Another  advantage  that  such  a  plan  should  have  is  elasticity  as 
to  cost.  In  the  case  of  thirty-one  Citizens'  Council  members,  as 
in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District,  each  must  be  paid  a  fair  amount 
for  services  rendered,  or  else  a  fee  which  is  purely  nominal,  or 
none  at  all.  Compromise  in  such  circumstances  would  be  unwise 
and  demoralizing.  Under  the  proposed  plan  of  a  Block  Chairman 
for  each  block  and  Citizens'  Council  members  each  representing 
several  blocks,  there  can  be  little  question  but  that,  even  in  dis- 
tricts with  a  large  percentage  of  industrial  population,  such  repre- 
sentatives, if  free  from  burdensome  executive  duties,  would  serve 
gladly  without  pay,  except  perhaps  for  attendance  at  meetings  in 
the  case  of  the  Citizens'  Council.  Even  this  might  not  be  neces- 
sary, but  might  be  desirable  to  dignify  the  duty  of  attending  such 
meetings  and  to  secure  regularity.  The  pay,  therefore,  which 
went  to  the  block  workers  for  executive  duties  would  go  to  the 
whole-time  executive  agent,  and  the  total  sum  could  come  with- 
in the  limit  of  available  resources,  as  the  agent  could  cover  a 
sufficiently  large  area  so  that  the  cost  would  be  proportionate  to 
the  means.  This  should  not  be  taken  as  an  argument  for  low 
expenditure  for  citizenship  organization,  the  great  value  of  which 
was  clear.     (See  conclusion  below.) 

Conclusions  on  Citiscnship  Organization. 

The  Social  Unit  experience  leads  to  the  following  conclusions 
as  to  citizenship  organization  and  its  part  in  community  organ- 
ization : 

I.  Representatives  of  the  people  of  any  community,  who  speak 
for  small  enough  units  of  population  so  that  they  may  be  in  inti- 
mate touch  with  the  residents,  are  an  invaluable  factor  in  com- 
munity organization  in  the  following  ways : 
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(a)  As  an  effective  educational  force,  by  reason  of  transmit- 
ing  information  and  opinions  from  people  of  the  com- 
munity to  those  with  skill  and  special  ability  to  serve  them, 
and  vice  versa. 

(b)  As  a  coordinating  factor,  through  establishing  a  real  work- 
ing relationship  between  the  citizens  and  their  public  or 
semi-public  servants. 

(c)  As  a  policy-making  body  in  local  affairs,  which  can  se- 
cure first-hand  knowledge  of  conditions  and  needs,  and 
can,  in  the  light  of  this  knowledge,  adapt  plans  that  may 
be  proposed  by  those  with  special  skill,  to  meet  those 
needs. 

(d)  As  a  representative  body,  that  is  close  enough  to  those  it 
represents  to  stimulate  in  them  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  affairs  of  their  district  and  for  expressing  their 
opinions  on  such  affairs. 

(e)  As  a  direct  cause  of  increasing  materially  the  effective- 
ness of  public  and  semi-public  services,  through  adapting 
them  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  people,  as  referred 
to  above,  and  through  building  up  a  general  spirit  of  un- 
derstanding and  co-operation  between  the  citizens  and 
their  servants. 

(The  data,  upon  which  this  paragraph  is  based,  will  be  found 
in  the  description  of  health  services,  and  the  work  of  the  physi- 
cians and  of  the  nurses,  as  well  as  in  this  section  of  the  report). 

II.  If  a  group  is  small  enough  and  the  contacts  of  its  repre- 
sentatives with  the  group  are  intimate  enough,  the  actual  method 
of  their  election,  while  important,  is  less  so  where  there  have 
been  developed  such  working  relationships  and  administrative  pro- 
cedure as  will  bring  up  the  views  and  acts  of  the  representatives 
for  review  and  general,  close-range  discussion.  (Some  of  the 
data  upon  which  this  paragraph  is  based  will  be  found  in  the  de- 
scription of  elections  on  page  158  and  also  of  general  organ- 
ization and  administration,  page  95.) 
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III.  The  Block  Councils,  under  the  Social  Unit  plan,  failed 
to  function  as  an  effective  part  of  the  neighborhood  machinery. 
The  direct  relationship  of  the  block  workers  to  the  people  was 
genuine  and  wholesome,  and  a  substitute  for  the  proposed  func- 
tions of  the  Block  Council  might  be  found  through  reasonably 
frequent  meetings  of  the  residents  of  the  block  and  perhaps  also 
through  the  development  of  leaders  of  groups  having  special  inter- 
ests, who  would  form  a  natural  advisory  council. 

IV.  The  educational  value  of  the  neighborhood  organization 
experience  to  the  members  of  the  Citizens'  Council  was  striking. 

V.  The  payment  of  the  block  workers  was  almost  a  necessary 
compensation  for  time  lost  from  their  home-keeping  duties,  in 
view  of  the  intensiveness  of  their  work  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton 
experiment.  The  chief  questions  as  to  their  payment  were,  whether 
it  was  a  policy  that  could  be  duplicated  by  other  communities, 
because  of  the  cost,  whether,  as  members  of  a  policy-making  body, 
they  should  determine  what  they  were  to  be  paid  for  executive 
duties,  and  whether  their  payment,  under  this  combination  of 
duties,  did  not  tend  to  make  residents  of  their  blocks  leave  organ- 
ization responsibilities  too  largely  to  them.  The  disadvantages  re- 
sulting from  their  payment  could  possibly  be  largely  eliminated 
by  some  such  modification  as  proposed  under  Paragraph  VIII. 

VI.  The  most  critical  test  of  the  Citizens'  Council  was  its 
handling  of  the  problem  of  adjusting  the  district  plan  at  the  end 
of  the  experimental  period.  This  test  called  forth  a  high  degree  of 
responsibility  for  plans  of  adjustment  and  for  raising  funds.  On 
the  other  hand  there  was  perhaps  an  increase  in  the  confusion  of 
thinking  of  members  of  the  Council,  as  policy  makers,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  executive  duties  and  their  pay,  in  relation  to  the 
duties  and  pay  of  physicians,  nurses,  and  staff  members.  (See 
paragraph  VIII.) 

VII.  The  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the  block  workers  was 
not  checked  adequately,  due  partly  to  the  fact  of  the  Mayor's 
attack,  the  controversy   over  the   Social   Unit,   and  the  resultant 
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train   of  circumstances,  and  partly  to  the  mingling  of   executive 
and  policy-making  functions  in  the  duties  of  the  Citizens'  Council. 

VIII.  The  fact  that  the  block  workers  were  members  of  a 
policy-making  body  for  the  district  and  also  had  many  executive 
duties,  was  of  very  great  advantage  in  developing  a  broad  con- 
ception of  their  functions  and  responsibilities  as  representatives. 
But  it  tended  to  overwhelm  them  (particularly  as  part-time  work- 
ers) with  detailed  duties  and  thus  to  keep  them  from  the  larger 
duties  of  organizing  leadership  for  various  activities  and  also  to 
slow  down  steps  for  improvement  of  their  methods  and  standards 
of  work.  These  things  suggest  a  modification  of  the  plan,  with 
the  assignment  of  executive  duties  to  whole-time-paid  executive 
agents,  covering  larger  areas  than  a  block,  the  direct  election  of 
Block  Chairman  and  the  election  by  the  Block  Chairmen,  of  each 
Section  of  the  District  (including  several  blocks),  of  one  of  their 
number  to  serve  on  a  smaller  Citizens'  Council  as  a  policy-making 
body  (as  outlined  more  fully  on  page  31). 

IX.  The  men  of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  expressed 
themselves  effectively  in  time  of  crisis  and  in  financial  support  of 
the  neighborhood  organization,  but  were  not  members  of  its  Citi- 
zens' Council  largely  because  the  Unit  plan  called  for  the  selection 
of  persons  fitted  for  executive  duties  centering  around  child  wel- 
fare. The  normal  development  of  the  organized  use  of  leisure 
time,  and  other  activities  in  which  the  men  would  naturally  take 
a  greater  part  was  interrupted  by  the  Mayor's  attack.  But  a  gen- 
eral and  organic  participation  by  the  men  of  the  district  in  guid- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  neighborhood  organization  would  probably 
come  about  only  through  some  such  modification  of  the  basis  of 
citizenship  representation  as  proposed  in  Paragraph  VIII. 

X.  Social  and  civic  meetings  were  held  in  the  District  with 
a  fair  degree  of  frequency  and  with  unusual  interest  and  attend- 
ance, considering  the  many  extraordinary  causes  to  prevent  them, 
such  as  the  influenza  epidemic,  and  other  causes  mentioned,  but 
the  organization  would  have  been  strengthened  if  there  had  been 
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a  larger  development  of  public  discussion  and  "forum"  meetings 
than  actually  was  the  case. 

XI.  Neighborhood  policies  were  actually  voted  upon  by  the 
residents  of  the  District,  other  than  council  members,  at  only  one 
general  referendum,  and  at  several  general  neighborhood  meet- 
ings. But  probably  in  no  other  community  in  the  country  were 
local  plans  and  policies  submitted  in  advance  to  the  people  so 
painstakingly  and  consistently  by  their  representatives  as  was  the 
case  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  area.  Also,  decisions  by  the  Citi- 
zens' and  Occupational  Councils,  as  a  consequence,  had  the  back- 
ing of  public  understanding  and  approval  to  an  unusual  degree. 

XII.  A  plan  of  citizenship  representation  such  as  that  de- 
veloped in  the  Social  Unit  should  be  applicable  to  other  communi- 
ties for  making  effective  almost  any  form  of  public  or  semi-public 
activities  which  deal  with  community  problems  on  a  population 
basis  or  with  people  in  their  homes.  Such  responsive  neighbor- 
hood machinery  similarly  could  be  used  very  effectively  for  the 
presentation  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  any  public  question.  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  services  and  activities  reaching  into  the  homes 
and  touching  the  daily  lives  of  the  people,  as  in  the  Unit  experience, 
and  pros  and  cons  of  a  question  become  fairly  clear  through 
direct  observation.  The  results  of  the  test  of  the  Unit  plan,  in  the 
conduct  of  neighborhood  services,  indicate  that  it  should  have  an 
important  contribution  to  make  to  the  handling  of  larger  issues. 
But  the  exact  part  it  can  plan  in  dealing  with  other  problems,  espe- 
cially those  that  are  more  technical  and  remote  from  the  daily 
experience  of  the  average  citizen,  is  a  matter  for  further  experi- 
mentation. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 

The  plan  for  occupational  organization  in  the  Social  Unit  was 
briefly  as  follows: 

Each  group  having  special  knowledge  or  skill  to  contribute  to 
the  service  of  the  community,  in  an  active  or  advisory  capacity, 
was  to  be  organized  as  a  group  for  the  district,  such  as  the 
Mohawk-Brighton  Physicians'  Group.  Each  group  was  to  elect 
a  Council  from  among  its  membership  and  the  Council  was  to 
elect  an  executive.  These  councils  were  to  have  the  maximum 
amount  of  autonomy  in  their  respective  fields,  consistent  with  the 
authority  for  coordination  of  the  work  and  programs  of  the  vari- 
ous councils  which  was  vested  in  the  Occupational  Council  and 
finally  in  the  General  Council,  described  on  page  95. 

The  executives,  of  all  the  councils  in  the  occupational  field,  were 
to  constitute  the  Occupational  Council  of  the  District.  This  was 
to  be  the  planning  body  of  specialists  which,  together  with  the 
Citizens'  Council,  was  to  make  up  the  General  Council,  or  the 
controlling  authority  in  neighborhood  affairs. 

A  description  of  the  organization  and  work  of  the  various 
occupational  groups  will  lead  up  to  more  general  considerations  of 
the  Unit  experience  in  occupational  organization. 

I.     PHYSICIANS  COUNCIL  AND  MEDICAL  WORK. 

West  End  Medical  Society's  Invitation. 

When  the  Committee  which  organized  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton 
District  to  secure  the  Unit  experiment  for  that  section  of  the  city 
conducted  its  remarkable  campaign  of  neighborhood  education, 
the  West  End  Medical  Society  was  one  of  the  organizations  asked 
to  take  part  in  the  invitation  to  the  Unit.  This  was  an  old  society 
of  physicians  representing  a  much  wider  area  than  the  Mohawk- 
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Brighton  District,  and  not  in  the  closest  sympathy  with  the  Cin- 
cinnati Academy  of  Medicine.  Four  physicians  of  the  district  be- 
came keenly  interested,  informed  themselves  about  the  experiment, 
and  proceeded  to  sound  out  the  sentiments  of  their  confreres. 
They  found  that  there  were  a  number  of  points  of  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  other  physicians.  Some  felt  that  the  Unit  plan  was 
a  step  toward  the  socialization  of  medicine,  that  it  would  decrease 
the  income  of  the  individual  physicians,  or  that  it  would  place 
the  local  men  under  the  direction  of  committees  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine,  or  of  the  Health  Department.  The  widespread 
interest  of  the  citizens  of  the  neighborhood  in  the  Unit  plan  and 
the  effective  public  campaign  of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  Committee 
to  secure  the  experiment  were  strong  factors  in  influencing  those 
opposed  to  inviting  the  trial  of  the  plan  in  Mohawk-Brighton,  to 
assume  a  more  open-minded  attitude.  There  was  very  general 
discussion  over  a  period  of  some  weeks  and  the  President  of 
the  West  End  Medical  Society,  who  was  opposed  to  the  Social 
Unit  plan,  finally  agreed  to  call  a  meeting.  Points  of  doubt  were 
threshed  out  at  this  meeting,  and  the  Society,  by  a  substantial 
majority,  voted  to  join  in  the  invitation  to  the  Unit  organization 
to  come  to  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District.  The  argument  which 
prevailed  was  that  the  physicians  would  be  organized  to  carry  on 
a  preventive  health  program  for  their  own  territory,  and  that 
nothing  would  be  done  in  the  medical  field  without  their  approval. 

Organization  of  Physicians  Group. 

Phisicians  of  the  district,  and  those  living  or  having  offices 
nearby,  but  with  their  clientele  largely  within  the  district,  joined 
in  forming  an  organization  of  twenty-six  members.  They  ap- 
pointed rotating  staffs  to  supervise  the  medical  examinations  of 
infants  and  the  infant  service  generally.  Other  committees  were 
appointed  on  other  subjects,  but  only  those  with  duties  in  con- 
nection with  specific  services,  such  as  the  infant,  the  pre-school, 
and  tuberculosis,  really  functioned. 
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Use   of  Information   and  Exchange   of   Opinion. 

The  committees  appointed  by  the  Mohawk-Brighton  physicians 
at  once  authorized  country-wide  inquiries  as  to  the  best  standards 
for  conducting  baby  clinics  and  services;  as  to  Hterature  and 
advice  for  present  and  prospective  mothers,  and  the  keeping  of 
records  for  all  such  services.  Members  of  the  medical  committees 
carefully  studied  the  literature  and  information  secured  and  gave 
talks  to  the  block  workers  and  to  district  meetings  on  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  among  babies  and  children,  all  of  which  had 
great  value  for  the  physicians  themselves. 

There  was  in  the  discussion  of  the  literature  and  of  talks  to 
be  given  and  in  the  work  of  examining  the  babies,  a  certain  amount 
of  exchange  of  opinion  among  the  medical  men,  which  was  valua- 
ble in  building  up  a  group  opinion.  In  the  drive  for  the  exami- 
nation of  the  children  under  school  age  this  tendency  to  develop 
a  group  opinion  became  most  apparent.  The  majority  of  physi- 
cians participated  in  these  examinations,  which  aroused  much 
interest  and  enthusiasm  and  a  very  general  discussion  of  inter- 
esting questions  of  diagnosis. 

Slight  Relationships  with  Academy  of  Medicine. 

During  the  course  of  the  experiment,  the  local  men  had  asked 
the  Cincinnati  Academy  of  Medicine  to  appoint  advisory  com- 
mittees corresponding  to  their  local  committees.  This  was  done, 
and  there  was  some  consultation  with  individuals,  but  no  system- 
atic advisory  relationship  established.  The  reasons  for  this  were 
natural.  The  local  men  were  developing  their  own  group  opin- 
ions and  had  not  reached  the  point  at  which  they  were  ready  to 
ask  for  and  accept  outside  advice  as  a  matter  of  routine.  One 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  a  step  was  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  West  End  Medical  Society  and  two  or  three  others 
who  had  been  opposed  to  the  whole  idea  of  the  Unit  experiment, 
and  who  continued  to  be  opposed,  nevertheless  served  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  Physicians  group,  very  largely  for 
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the  purpose  of  preventing  the  development  of  just  such  relation- 
ships as  would  have  come  about  through  real  consultation  with 
the  committees  of  the  Academy. 

Change  of  Attitude  within  the   Group. 

Later,  when  the  members  who  had  been  opposed  to  the  Unit 
plan  withdrew  from  the  physicians'  group,  following  the  Mayor's 
attack,  the  others  showed  a  more  open-minded  attitude  toward 
developing  the  health  services  and  took  some  steps  to  call  in 
specialists  to  assist  and  advise  them.  An  evidence  of  the  change 
in  their  attitude,  even  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  obstructionists 
from  the  physicians  group,  is  to  be  found  in  their  dealing  with 
the  question  of  infant  feeding.  Upon  first  consideration  it  was 
voted  not  to  recommend  feeding  for  babies,  because  it  was  felt 
this  would  be  an  invasion  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  family  physi- 
cian. Their  own  observations,  study  of  the  literature  which  they 
secured,  and  the  practical  experience  of  examining  the  babies,  soon 
led  the  physicians  very  naturally  to  prescribe  feeding  formulas 
for  the  babies  as  a  necessary  part  of  their  advice. 

Marked  Change  toward  Question  of  Pay. 

Their  attitude  in  the  matter  of  pay  for  their  services  likewise 
showed  a  marked  change  as  their  work  developed,  and  in  par- 
ticular after  the  withdrawal  of  some  who  said  privately  that  they 
expected  to  see  the  experiment  fail,  and  therefore  wished  to  se- 
cure all  the  pay  they  could.  Following  the  withdrawal  of  these 
men,  the  physicians  showed  a  genuine  and  altruistic  interest  in  the 
community  experiment.  In  discussing  the  proposal  to  operate 
under  a  reduced  budget  (mentioned  on  page  30),  the  physi- 
cians expressed  themselves  as  believing  so  cordially  and  firmly  in 
the  value  of  such  a  community  plan,  that  they  were  willing  not 
only  to  donate  their  own  services,  but  actually  to  contribute  toward 
the  expenses  of  the  health  station,  if  that  should  be  necessary.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Citizens'  Council  was  unwilling  to  accept 
this  offer,  fearing  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  physicians,  but 
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the  fee  for  attendance  at  health-station  conferences  was  actually 
reduced,  in  view  of  the  doctors'  offer,  from  $3.00  per  hour  to 
$2.00  per  conference  period,  the  periods  often  lasting  more  than 
an  hour. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  attitude  of  the  original  26  physi- 
cians who  were  members  of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  Physicians' 
Group  will  bring  out  clearly  the  effect  of  the  Mayor's  attack,  in 
bringing  about  a  division  of  opinion  and  a  sounder  and  more 
wholesome  working  relationship  with  the  neighborhood  organ- 
ization. 

Summary  of  the  Attitude  of  the  Twenty-six  Physicians  Who 

Originally  Joined  the  Physicians'  Council  of  the 

Mohawk-Brighton  Social  Unit  Organization, 

Prepared  September  11,  1919. 

Participation   in  Services. 

Participated  in  services  at  some  time  during  experiment 22 

Attended  meetings  but  did  not  participate  in  services 4 

26 

Present  Attitude. 

Now  participating  actively  in  services 9 

Friendly  but  not  at  present  participating  in  services 5* 

Approves  of  medical   work  but  opposes  nursing  and   general 

plan  of  organization 1 

Friendly  but  removed   from    District 4 

Died  ( friendly  to  Unit  at  time  of  death) 1 

Have  not  taken  positive  stand 2 

Hostile    on    stated    grounds    of    socialistic    belief    of    national 

executives   4** 

26 

Improvement  in  Meeting  Medical  Needs. 

As  to   whether  the  medical  needs   of   the   District   were  being 

better  met  than  before,  a  careful  inquiry  was  made  among  the 

physicians  by  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  former  Health  Officer  of  New 

York  City.     His  statement  on  the  subject  is  as  follows : 

"Inquiry  develops  practical  unanimity  in  the  opinion  of  physicians 
of  the  district  that  the  medical  needs  of  the  district  have  been  better 
met  than  before,  that  medical  practice  has  been  benefited — these 

*  Two  of  these  have  resigned;  one  is  entirely  friendly;  the  other  believes 
in  the  medical  and  nursing  work  but  is  doubtful  about  the  general  plan  of  the 
organization. 

**  Three  of  these  endorse  the  health  work. 
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are  questions  that  I  asked  specifically  of  the  doctors  who  were  in 
service  in  the  district  and  those  outside  of  the  working  group  who 
had  taken  part  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  actions  of  the  Medical 
Council — that  the  medical  needs  of  the  district  have  been  better  met 
than  before,  that  medical  practice  has  been  benefited,  and  that  if 
all  taint  of  donation  of  services  were  removed  by  the  assumption 
of  costs  by  those  who  are  served,  there  would  be  no  further  reser- 
vation in  the  willingness  to  praise  and  approve  of  the  organization 
and  its  results." 

Question  of  Choice  of  Physicians. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  the  Unit  experiment  threw  any  light 
upon  the  debatable  question  of  how  we  may  select  physicians  who 
are  efficient  because  of  their  knowledge  and  experience  and  yet 
allow  that  degree  of  freedom  of  choice  which  is  necessary  if  the 
patient  is  not  to  be  subjected  to  dictation  in  medical  affairs,  and 
is  to  have  confidence  in  the  man  who  is  serving  him.  It  can  not 
be  said  that  the  Unit  even  approached  a  solution  of  this  problem. 
But  the  Unit  experience  showed  that,  under  a  plan  that  provides 
for  as  close-at-hand  representation  as  that  of  the  District  organ- 
ization, the  people's  judgment  of  a  physician  is  reflected  so  quickly 
and  obviously,  in  attendance  at  health  conferences,  that  he  who 
runs  may  read,  and  there  is  full  opportunity  for  checking  lay 
opinion  against  medical  judgment. 

Extent  of  Improvement  in  Medical  Practice  and  Technique. 

Unquestionably  there  was  developed  among  the  Mohawk- 
Brighton  Physicians  a  conception  of  their  relationship  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  nurses,  social  workers  and  other  public  servants, 
that  compared  very  favorably  with  the  general  attitude  of  private 
practitioners  elsewhere,  and  even  of  many  who  enjoyed  a  range 
of  organized  clinical  experience.  This  had  many  fine  results  such 
as  have  been  described. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  said  that,  significant  as  the  results 
in  medical  organization  were,  the  failure  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  remarkable  opportunities  for  group  diagnosis,  for  promoting 
increase  in  medical  knowledge  and  for  improvement  of  standards 
of  medical  practice  was  one  of  the  most  serious  shortcomings  in 
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the  Unit  experiment.  There  was  in  the  District  a  combination 
of  completeness  and  neighborliness  of  contact  with  the  children 
and  babies  that  was,  so  far  as  known,  unique.  The  best  medical 
and  statistical  advice  in  the  country  was  available  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping a  technique  of  practice  and  a  study  of  material  that  would 
have  constituted  an  invaluable  contribution  to  medical  knowledge. 
Instead  the  contribution  along  these  lines  was  slight,  when  com- 
pared with  the  possibilities. 

Reasons  for  Lack  of  Progress. 

There  were  a  number  of  reasons  for  this,  including  particularly 
the  unsettling  and  time-consuming  effects  of  the  public  contro- 
versy that  arose  over  the  experiment.  But  a  reason  that  was 
probably  even  more  effective,  if  that  be  possible,  was  the  assump- 
tion to  so  great  an  extent,  that  medical  organization  and  super- 
vision for  a  district  should  be  on  the  basis  of  local  autonomy  for 
a  group  of  physicians,  membership  in  which  was  so  little  subject  to 
the  check  of  outside  opinion.  It  was  this  tendency  that  gave  a  few 
obstructionists  in  the  medical  group  their  power  to  block  progress 
for  so  long. 

A  physician,  probably  more  than  other  professional  persons,  has 
claims  to  occupational  recognition  in  an  organization  for  a 
district  which  includes  his  residence,  which  is  often  near  the  center 
of  his  practice,  as,  under  a  group-citizenship  plan  of  community 
organization,  the  logical  basis  for  occupational  representation  in 
a  district  organization  would  seem  to  be  the  basis  of  service  to 
that  particular  district.  But  selection  of  an  individual  for  such  ser- 
vice should  be  based  not  only  upon  the  judgment  of  his  own 
group,  or  properly  authorized  representatives  of  it,  as  to  his  fit- 
ness, but  also  upon  his  acceptability  to  the  citizens  whom  he  is 
serving.  These  principles  were  departed  from,  in  including  practi- 
cally all  physicians  of  the  district,  even  those  who  were  really  op- 
posed to  the  Unit  plan  which  the  citizens  generally  wished  to  try. 

Also  this  group  of  local  physicians,  which,  for  a  year  and  a  half 
of  the  experimental  period  of  three  years,  included  men  opposed 
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to  the  Unit  plan,  was  independent  of  the  guidance  of  the  entire 
group  of  physicians  of  the  city  to  an  extent  that  would  have 
been  improbable  if  the  experiment  had  not  been  for  one  district 
alone. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  have  followed  any 
less  sweeping  policy  of  leaving  the  control  of  medical  matters  to 
the  physicians  of  the  district  alone,  in  a  plan  for  a  single  district, 
as  democratically  conceived  as  the  Unit,  without  having  brought 
an  earlier  rupture  between  reactionary  physicians  and  the  neigh- 
borhood organization.  If  so,  that  is  an  inherent  difficulty  in  try- 
ing any  such  plan  in  a  single  district  of  a  city. 

The  question  of  occupational  representation  on  a  district  basis 
will  be  discussed  on  page  87. 

One  result  of  the  lack  of  more  effective  working  relationship 
between  the  local  physicians  and  advisory  committees  in  city  and 
nation  was  that  the  nurses  of  the  district  contributed  more  toward 
increase  in  medical  knowledge  and  improvement  of  medical  practice 
in  the  district  than  did  the  physicians  on  the  advisory  committees 
from  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Relation  to  Health  Services. 

The  physicians  occupied  the  position  of  medical  advisors  to  all 
health  services.  For  that  reason  those  wishing  to  have  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  functions  and  actual  work  of  the  physicians 
should  read  the  section  on  health  services,  pages  145  to  152. 

Conclusious  on  Medical  Work. 

I.  Through  the  organization  of  the  physicians  serving  a  com- 
munity in  the  preventive  oversight  of  health,  as  an  integral  part, 
with  other  skilled  groups,  of  an  occupational  council,  and  in  close 
connection  with  the  representatives  of  the  citizenship,  it  was 
possible  to  bring  about  a  very  considerable  improvement  in  meet- 
ing the  medical  needs  of  the  district  affected. 
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II.  The  standards  of  preventive  medicine,  as  carried  on  by  the 
physicians  group,  grew  slowly  but  fairly  steadily,  affecting  a  far 
larger  percentage  of  the  citizens,  through  the  health  services,  than 
in  the  usual  type  of  neighborhood  health  work. 

III.  There  was  a  worth  while  amount  of  consultation  among 
the  physicians  in  the  district,  within  their  own  group,  and 
a  very  commendable  study  of  literature  and  statements  from  other 
health  organizations. 

IV.  The  extent  of  consultation  with  city  and  national  advisory 
medical  committees  has  been  slight,  and  the  opportunities  for  im- 
provement of  medical  diagnosis,  of  supervision  and  of  study  of 
materia!  were  far  greater  than  the  accomplishments  (for  the 
principle  reasons  stated  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject). 

V.  In  a  small  way,  the  medical  organization  and  medical  work 
of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  district  threw  some  helpful  light 
upon  the  possibilities  for  the  graduate  training  of  the  average  physi- 
cian in  preventive  health  work. 

VI.  The  appreciation  by  the  local  physicians  of  their  responsi- 
bilities and  opportunities,  as  part  of  a  neighborhood  organization, 
developed  in  a  way  that,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  unique  in  any 
similar  group  of  local  practitioners. 

VII.  The  organization  effected,  and  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  physicians'  group,  in  spite  of  the  serious  limitations  mentioned, 
constituted  the  most  significant  development  in  group  organization 
that  grew  out  of  this  neighborhood  experiment.* 

II.     DENTAL  ORGANIZATION   AND   WORK. 
The  representatives  of  the  Cincinnati  Dental  Society,  who  were 
elected  as  members  of  the  City  Social  Unit  Organization,  early 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  local  organization  the  importance 


*  That  this  is  true  is  shown  by  the  evidence  given,  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  their  interests,  as  members  of  a  group  of  private  practitioners, 
professional  men  with  habits  and  traditions  of  exaggerated  individualism, 
were  apparently  in  direct  conflict  with  their  interests  as  members  of  a  neigh- 
borhood organization  campaigning  for  the  prevention  of  disease. 
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of  dealing  with  the  dental  problems  of  the  district.  As  a  result, 
arrangements  were  made  early  in  1918  for  the  examination  of  the 
teeth  of  the  children  in  the  schools  of  the  district,  by  members 
of  the  Cincinnati  Dental  Association,  with  local  assistance,  dental, 
nursing,  and  clerical.  The  results  of  this  examination,  which  was 
quite  complete,  were  tabulated  by  blocks,  and  the  names  of  the 
children  needing  dental  attention  were  given  to  the  block  workers 
and  the  nurses,  to  be  followed  up.  Good  results  were  secured  in 
the  correction  of  defects  in  many  of  these  children.  But  this 
effort  was  not  consistently  followed  up  by  a  continuous  program 
of  activity  for  good  care  of  the  teeth,  for  school  children  and 
the  district  residents  generally,  largely  because  of  the  intensity  of 
the  campaign  for  the  examination  and  follow-up  of  pre-school 
children  which  began  in  April,  1918. 

The  Local  Dentists. 

There  were  efforts  to  work  through  a  local  group  of  dentists, 
and  to  have  them  take  the  responsibility  for  the  local  organization. 
This  did  not  succeed  very  well,  as  the  group  was  small  and  the 
members  of  it  were  extremely  busy.  In  1919  the  matter  was  again 
considered  seriously  and  the  dentists  and  physicians  voted  to  bring 
the  dental  practitioners  in  as  a  part  of  the  physicians  group,  which 
was  done.  Following  this,  a  regular  dental  service  was  estabhshed 
late  in  1919  and  has  been  continued  in  1920.  The  work  hardly 
progressed  far  enough  up  to  the  time  of  the  report  for  detailed 
comment.  It  showed  conclusively,  however,  that  if  large  results  are 
to  be  secured,  a  much  greater  part  of  the  time  of  one  or  more 
dentists  must  be  available  and  the  dental  service  must  be  concentrated 
(as  was  done)  chiefly  on  preventive  rather  than  on  curative  work. 
Because  of  the  small  number  of  dentists  in  the  district  and  the 
well-known  difficulty  of  their  attending  meetings,  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  develop  any  such  group  opinion  as  was  the  case  with 
the  physicians.  This  made  it  all  the  more  important  that  at  least 
one  dentist  should  be  giving  more  or  less  continuous  and  thought- 
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ful  attention,  not  only  to  the  immediate  dental  work,  but  to  its 
relation  to  the  neighborhood  organization  and  plan. 

There  were  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District,  as  in  nearly  every 
other  district  in  the  country,  almost  unlimited  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  a  program  for  the  preventive  and  also  the 
curative  care  of  the  teeth,  provided  funds  could  be  secured  for  such 
a  program.  It  was  not  one  of  the  things  to  which  the  Mohawk- 
Brighton  Social  Unit  Organization  gave  major  attention. 

III.     NURSING  ORGANIZATION  AND  WORK. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  accomplishments  of  the  Unit  experi- 
ence that  were  tangible  and  comparable  with  results  elsewhere,  were 
to  be  found  in  the  nursing  work.  The  information  to  be  given 
here  will  deal  largely  with  the  general  questions  of  organization 
and  administration,  leaving  many  details  to  the  section  dealing 
with  health  services,  beginning  on  page  145.  However,  it  should 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  nursing  work  was  fundamental  to 
all  of  the  health  services,  and  that  the  description  of  them  should 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  description  of  the  nursing  activities. 

Rapid  Dci'elopmcnt  to  Generalized  Service. 

The  first  neighborhood  service  to  be  undertaken  was  for  the 
care  of  babies.  That  called  for  one  special  type  of  work,  and 
led  naturally  to  the  division  of  the  unit  territory  into  districts,  one 
for  each  nurse.  As  soon  as  other  demands  came  upon  the  nurses, 
such  as  for  the  care  of  pre-school  children  and  of  expectant 
mothers  in  particular,  it  was  found  that  these  new  persons  visited 
were,  in  so  many  instances,  in  the  homes  already  being  visited 
for  the  care  of  babies,  that  specialization  in  services  proved  al- 
most immediately  impracticable.  The  report  of  Miss  Roberts,  the 
executive  of  the  Nursing  Council,  shows  that  for  the  month  of 
August,  1918,  hardly  more  than  a  half  year  since  the  nursing 
service  began,  there  were  112  instances  where  2  nurses  would 
have  visited  the  same  house  if  the  services  had  been  specialized; 
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45  instances  where  3  nurses  would  have  duplicated  visits;  10 
where  4  would  have  done  so,  and  5  where  5  would  have  thus 
wasted  their  efforts.  Generalized  nursing,  therefore,  was  adopted 
as  a  policy  of  the  organization,  almost  because  of  necessity,  al- 
though, if  there  were  any  doubts  at  that  time  as  to  its  soundness, 
later  experience  dispelled  them. 

Organisation  of  Nursing  Group. 

Some  of  the  nurses  joining  the  Social  Unit  staff  had  previously 
been  representatives  of  other  organizations  in  the  district.  Others 
were  added  without  having  done  any  special  work  in  this  area. 
All  formed  a  Social  Unit  nursing  staff  for  the  Mohawk-Brighton 
district.  Their  only  relationships  with  city  organizations  doing 
public  health  nursing,  except  in  the  case  of  the  nurses  assigned 
by  the  Tuberculosis  League,  were  through  the  City  Nursing  Council 
or  through  visits  and  similar  contacts  with  other  organizations. 
This  nursing  group  met  regularly  at  least  once  a  week  to  discuss 
its  problems,  to  take  action  upon  matters  requiring  decision,  to 
pass  upon  proposals  of  other  councils,  and  to  make  suggestions 
to  them  in  turn.  Subject  to  the  check  of  the  neighborhood  organ- 
ization, it  was  an  autonomous  group,  accepting  advice  from  time 
to  time  from  the  City  Nursing  Council  and  the  National  Nurs- 
ing Council,  but  without  the  intimate  relationship  with  the  City 
Nursing  Council  that  was  desired  by  the  local  nurses.  This  con- 
dition and  its  causes  and  effects  are  referred  to  more  particularly 
under  the  head  of  City  Organization. 

Rounding  Out  Their  Experience. 

Some  of  the  nurses  on  the  original  staff  had  been  trained  in 
tuberculosis  work  and  were  not  familiar  with  specialized  baby 
work.  Others  had  specialized  in  baby  work  and  were  not  familiar 
with  the  tuberculosis  service.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  organ- 
ization, arrangements  were  made  to  have  the  nurses  spend  a  cer- 
tain amount  of   time   at   other   clinics,   particularly   those   of   the 
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Anti-Tuberculosis  League  and  the  Children's  Clinic,  where  they 
might  receive  instruction  in  the  care  of  tuberculosis,  or  of  chil- 
dren, as  the  case  might  be. 

Relationships  with  Block  Workers. 

Relationships  of  the  nurses  with  the  block  workers  was  one  of 
the  interesting  things  which  the  organization  was  to  test.  There 
was  a  decided  feeling,  at  first,  on  the  part  of  the  nurses,  that  the 
block  workers  probably  constituted  an  important  body  for  the  de- 
velopment of  general  public  sentiment  and  interest  in  the  health 
work,  but  that  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  nurses  directly  and 
establishing  individual  contacts  in  the  homes,  they  would  not  have 
a  very  great  value.  However,  the  nurses  were  keenly  interested 
in  the  organization  plan,  and  anxious  to  test  out  its  full  possibili- 
ties. Therefore,  they  sought  the  advice  and  help  of  the  block 
workers  wherever  possible.  The  first  test  of  the  value  of  the  block 
workers  to  the  nurses  came  in  the  registering  of  babies,  and  the 
quickness  and  ease  with  which  this  was  done,  and  the  unusually 
open  and  ready  reception  which  the  nurses  found,  left  little  ques- 
tion as  to  the  great  value  of  the  block  workers  as  interpreters 
and  forerunners  of  the  services  the  nurses  had  to  offer. 

Exchange  of  Opinion. 

The  interchange  of  opinion  between  the  Nurses  Council  and  the 
Citizens'  Council,  and  the  discussion  of  the  policies  of  each  by 
the  other,  also  proved  helpful.  Frequently  it  was  evident  in  meet- 
ings of  the  Citizens'  Council  that  the  members  of  that  Council 
constituted  a  very  sensitive  index  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  neighborhood  toward  this  or  that  nursing  measure  or 
toward  the  particular  methods  of  some  one  nurse,  perhaps.  As 
stated  under  the  head  of  the  Citizens'  Council,  this  relationship 
was  somewhat  modified  by  later  developments.  As  the  contacts 
of  the  nurse  grew  in  comprehensiveness,  reaching  into  practically 
every  home  in  her  territory,  and  the  knowledge  and  good  will  of 
the  people  increased,  the  function  of  the  block  worker  as  an  inter- 
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preter  and  forerunner  of  the  nursing  service  decreased  in  impor- 
tance. Her  value  to  the  nurse  became  more  largely  that  of  an 
adviser  and  informant  as  to  general  public  opinion. 

Relationships  with  other  Social  Workers. 

The  relationship  between  the  nurses  and  members  of  the  social 
workers'  group  who  were  active  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District, 
was  a  very  interesting  one.  The  nurses  constituted  a  distinctly 
local  group,  establishing  fairly  well-defined  standards  of  service 
and  with  a  more  or  less  definite,  specific  task  in  each  family  with 
which  they  dealt.  The  social  workers  represented  many  different 
types  of  organizations,  each  active  in  some  special  field,  such  as 
the  relief  of  poverty,  the  care  or  prevention  of  delinquency,  over- 
sight of  housing  conditions,  house-to-house  visiting  for  a  church, 
prevention  of  truancy,  etc.  In  the  association  of  workers  with 
different  interests,  it  is  often  difficult  to  come  to  a  clear-cut  agree- 
ment on  policy  in  the  handling  of  the  needs  of  particular  fami- 
lies or  to  follow  such  a  policy  consistently  and  with  complete  har- 
mony of  purpose.  This  is  especially  apt  to  be  true  between  work- 
ers occupied  chiefly  in  the  field  of  health  and  those  engaged  in 
other  forms  of  social  service.  The  nurses,  however,  after  a  few 
months  of  feeling  their  way,  found  themselves  in  a  fine  working 
relationship  with  the  members  of  the  Social  Workers'  Council.  In 
many  cases,  without  administering  material  relief,  they  were  able, 
in  the  course  of  their  work,  to  carry  out  certain  agreed  upon 
policies  which  obviated  the  necessity  of  the  case  worker's  visits. 

Nursing  Assistant. 

The  trial  of  the  plan  of  a  nursing  assistant  in  the  Mohawk- 
Brighton  District  contained  no  features  that  were  especially  novel, 
but  proved  to  be  very  valuable.  With  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  nursing  care  in  the  district,  the  assistant  could  fit  in  with  the 
work  of  practically  every  nurse,  relieving  her  of  many  things  not 
strictly  nursing  and  yet  requiring  a  fair  degree  of  knowledge  of 
nursing  work  in  order  to  be  effective.     This  was  true,  not  only 
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in  the  house-to-house  visiting,  but  in  the  cHnic  services.  How- 
ever, from  the  use  of  only  one  nursing  assistant  in  a  Hmited  area, 
especially  where  unusually  intensive  nursing  was  being  done,  con- 
clusions could  hardly  be  drawn  as  to  the  applicability  of  such  a 
service  under  other  conditions. 

Development  of  Nursing  Services. 

The  infant  welfare  service  was  determined  upon  by  the  neigh- 
borhood organization  without  a  house-to-house  canvass  to  judge 
what  service  was  most  needed.  The  same  was  true  of  the  pre- 
school service,  which  was  taken  up  partly  because  it  was  in  con- 
formity with  the  Children's  Bureau  campaign,  although  the  infant 
service  had  brought  out  the  need  for  it.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
however,  the  actual  contact  of  the  nurse  with  the  problems  in  the 
home  developed  the  necessity  for  adding  this  or  that  type  of  work 
to  what  she  was  already  doing.  The  post-partum  care  of  mothers 
and  later  the  nursing  supervision  of  children  of  school  age  in 
their  homes  developed  in  this  way.  It  had  been  proposed  by  the 
Health  Officer  that  the  Mohawk-Brighton  organization  take  over 
the  school  nursing.  The  influenza  epidemic  prevented  this,  and 
when  the  matter  was  brought  up  again,  early  in  1919,  the  fact 
that  the  Mayor  had  criticized  the  Unit  plan  prevented  the  trans- 
fer of  service  from  being  carried  out.  The  Mohawk-Brighton 
District  nurses  did  not  visit  in  the  schools,  and  had  no  satisfactory 
co-operation  from  the  district  physicians  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
who  were  also  the  school  medical  inspectors.  In  spite  of  these 
facts  the  nurses'  supervision  of  children  of  school  age  grew  up 
in  a  very  natural  way,  without  any  concentration  on  that  service, 
to  proportions  which  were  remarkable  under  the  circumstances. 
The  table  on  nursing  work  in  the  statistical  report  will  show  the  facts. 

Attitude  of  Health  Department. 

After  the  attack  of  the  Mayor  on  the  Social  Unit  and  the  atti- 
tude of  hostility  by  the  Health  Department,  the  dispensary  of  the 
Anti-Tuberculosis  League  and  its  visiting  nursing  work  were  taken 
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over  by  that  Department.  Previous  to  this,  special  nurses  under 
the  Health  Department,  financed  by  the  Red  Cross,  had  made  an 
effort  to  follow  up  patients  who  had  had  influenza.  In  two  in- 
stances, therefore,  there  was  an  opportunity  to  develop  or  to  con- 
tinue a  working  relationship  between  the  nurses  of  the  Social  Unit 
and  the  nurses  under  the  Health  Department.  The  Health  De- 
partment, however,  which  had  previously  conducted  a  health  center 
of  its  own  and  had  advocated  the  transfer  of  school  nursing  in 
Unit  to  the  local  organization,  now  reversed  itself  and  took  the 
position  that  its  service  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  city.  It 
sent  its  nurses  into  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  as  into  any 
other  district  of  the  city.  The  remarkable  result  of  this  was  that 
there  were  no  clashes  and  friction  in  the  handling  of  the  nursing 
work,  but  that,  because  the  local  nurses  were  so  evidently  more 
in  touch  with  the  patients  of  the  district  and  the  attitude  of  nurses 
and  residents  was  so  wholly  friendly,  rather  than  antagonistic,  the 
handling  of  the  nursing  work  very  soon  settled  back  into  its 
normal  channels.  This  resulted  largely  from  the  feeling  of  the 
Health  Department  nurses.  The  Department's  attitude  did,  how- 
ever, have  an  effect  upon  the  tuberculosis  service,  which  will  be 
referred  to  under  "Health  Services." 

Special  classes  for  mothers  with  babies  were  conducted  by  the 
nurses  from  time  to  time,  but  without  bringing  out  any  new  or 
extraordinary  features. 

General  Improvement   of  Nursing  Standards:     Exception. 

There  was,  throughout  the  3  years  of  the  experiment,  a  general 
building  up  of  methods  and  standards  in  the  handling  of  the  nurs- 
ing work  under  the  guidance  of  the  nursing  executive  and  with 
the  advice  of  city  and  national  consultants.  Perhaps  the  chief 
weakness  in  this  process  of  development  was  the  failure  to  give 
a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  both  case  work  and  the 
technique  of  keeping  records.  The  discussion  of  case  problems 
in  the  meetings  of  the  social  workers'  council  was  supplemented 
by  talks   by  the   executive   of   the   Social   Workers'   Council   and 
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others,  constituting  the  beginning  of  systematic  instruction  in  case 
work,  but  more  could  have  been  done  if  the  phenomenal  develop- 
ment of  the  nursing  work  and  the  controversy  over  the  Unit  had 
not  prevented. 

Preventive  versus  Curative  Services. 

The  establishment  of  nursing  services,  in  the  past  ordinarily,  has 
begun  with  the  supervision  of  sick  patients  followed  by  the  de- 
velopment of  preventive  services  so  far  as  a  demand  for  them 
could  be  stimulated.  This  has  been  less  true  in  cases  where  the 
work  has  begun  with  the  care  of  babies  only,  but  even  there  the 
emphasis  has  been  very  often  upon  the  oversight  of  sick  babies. 
In  fact,  it  is  assumed  by  some  that  the  care  of  sick  people  is  an 
almost  necessary  first  step  as  an  introduction  to  preventive  nurs- 
ing. The  experience  of  the  Social  Unit  was  along  opposite  lines. 
The  nursing  services  at  first  were  preventive  only.  The  unusually 
rapid  growth  of  the  nursing  services,  therefore,  was  possible 
through  the  Unit  form  of  organization  in  the  face  of  what  would 
ordinarily  be  considered  a  handicap. 

Limits  to  Overemphasis  of  Curative  Service. 

From  the  time  the  nurses  took  over  the  bedside  care  of  sick 
patients,  on  April  1,  1918,  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  demand 
for  this  sort  of  curative  care  and  for  the  handling  of  chronic  con- 
ditions. But  it  has  been  easier,  once  preventive  work  was  recog- 
nized as  more  important,  to  keep  the  emphasis  upon  it  rather  than 
upon  curative  care. 

Local  Representation  from  City  Nursing  Organization. 

The  nurses  serving  the  District  have  been  members  of  a  local 
Nursing  Council,  without  direct  affiliation  with  city  organizations, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  nurse  assigned  by  the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
League.  She  became  a  member  of  the  local  staff,  and  did  general 
nursing  as  part  of  that  staff  rather  than  specialized  service.  Prob- 
ably the  organization  of  a  separate  staff  of  Unit  nurses  made  it 
possible  to  develop  a  strong  working  unit  and  to  built  up  stand- 
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ards  of  service  more  quickly  and  effectively  than  would  have  been 
the  case  if  the  nurses  had  been  responsible  to  different  organ- 
izations, as  was  the  case  with  the  social  workers.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  arrangement  did  not  help  build  up  that  kind  of  close 
contact  and  association  with  the  city  organizations  which  might 
have  done  more  than  anything  else  to  develop  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  experiment  in  other  agencies,  particularly  the  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association  and  the  Health  Department,  in  which  op- 
position to  the  Social  Unit  developed. 

For  instance,  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  which  assigned  a 
nurse  to  the  district,  considered  the  work  of  that  nurse  to  be  an 
experiment  of  its  own.  Its  Superintendent  made  a  very  careful 
analysis  and  report  upon  this  work,  and  the  League's  Directors 
passed  a  resolution  approving  of  it  and  voting  to  continue  it.  The 
Children's  Clinic,  with  which  there  was  a  close  working  relation- 
ship in  the  handling  of  children  from  the  district,  had  a  sympa- 
thetic attitude,  but  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association  and  the  Health 
Department,  neither  of  which  delegated  a  nurse  to  work  as  a  part 
of  the  local  council  district,  were  not  only  unsympathetic,  but 
actually  antagonistic.  Which  was  cause  and  which  effect  may  be 
a  question  but  the  assignment  of  a  nurse,  by  each  nursing  organ- 
ization, should  probably  have  been  a  preliminary  requirement  be- 
fore the  experiment  was  begun. 

Conchisio'.s  0)1  Nursing  Orgam:~ation  and  Work. 

1.  Through  the  unit  type  of  neighborhood  organization,  which 
brings  the  local  groups  of  nurses  into  working  relationship  with 
democratically  chosen  representatives  of  the  citizens,  it  was 
possible  to  establish  an  unusually  fine  basis  of  local  work.  As 
stated  by  Miss  Zoe  LaForge*,  "the  working  relationships  developed 

with  the  Citizens'  Council are  among  the  fine  contributions  of 

modern  times  to  nursing  education." 


*  Miss  LaForge,  a  nurse  of  national  reputation,  made  a  study  of  the 
Social  Unit  nursing,  as  a  representative  of  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau 
and  the  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
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2.  The  results  of  this  relationship  with  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
nuinity  served  were  not  only  interest  and  good  will,  but  a 
remarkable  increase  in  contacts  between  nurses  and  those  needing 
their  care  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District,  beyond  what  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  greater  number  of  nurses  serving  the  District. 
To  quote  Miss  LaForge  again,  "the  number  of  persons  who  have 
been  served  as  compared  with  the  number  who  might  have  been 
reached  shows  a  completeness  which  is  extraordinary  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  public  health  nursing  organizations.  This  fact  is  even 
more  impressive  in  view  of  the  short  time  in  which  these  results 
were  obtained " 

"Results  equal  to  those  attained  by  the  Unit  have  not  been  dem- 
onstrated, so  far  as  is  known,  under  a  less  democratic  form  of 
organization." 

3.  The  association  of  nurses  with  case  workers  and  other  social 
workers,  with  regular  group  conferences  on  a  district  basis,  is 
essential  if  thoroughly  effective  work  is  to  be  done.  Such  a  work- 
ing relationship  tends  automatically  to  bring  agreement  upon  better 
standards  of  family  service,  combining  the  health  and  social  ser- 
vice points  of  view. 

4.  Regular  conferences  of  all  the  nurses  serving  a  district  and 
a  considerable  degree  of  autonomy  in  the  handling  of  their  local 
affairs  constitute  important  aids  to  efficiency  in  nursing  work. 

5.  Generalized  nursing  is  a  necessity  as  soon  as  nursing  work 
approaches  a  really  intensive  basis.  It  is  desirable,  wherever  it  can 
be  put  into  effect,  for  the  following  reasons: 

a.  It  eliminates  unnecessary  duplication  and  interference  between  various 
services. 

h.  It  conserves  a  large  part  of  the  time  wasted  in  travel  in  specialized 
.service. 

c.  It  enables  the  nurses  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  cumulative  good 
will  of  the  families  that  comes  from  their  confidence  in  her  handling  the 
various  problems  rather  than  in  their  having  to  turn  to  different  nurses  for 
different  services. 

d.  Generalized  service  is  not  only  more  effective  and  economic  in  that 
more  work  can  be  done  at  less  cost  but  it  is  also  more  humane  in  that  it 
prevents  visits  by  several  nufses  representing  specialized  services  with  their 
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interruptions  in  the  affairs  of  the  housewife  which  would  never  be  tolerated 
outside  of  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

e.  The  general  service  nurse  can  more  thoroughly  consider  the  relation- 
ship between  the  various  health  problems  of  the  family  and  the  bearing  of 
these  problems  upon  those  of  the  social  worker  and  is  also  able  to  bring 
her  reports  upon  the  family  to  the  physician  in  a  way  that  appeals  more  to 
his  imagination  as  dealing  adequately  with  the  problems. 

/.  Generalized  service  sharpens  rather  than  decreases  the  powers  of  the 
individual  nurse  to  observe  conditions  affecting  health  from  different  stand- 
points. 

g.  There  is  an  added  interest  to  the  nurse's  work  in  the  generalized  service 
which  brings  relief  from  the  monotony  of  the  specialized  service  and  con- 
stitutes an  important  factor  in  her  effectiveness. 

6.  It  is  entirely  possible  in  generalized  nursing,  to  give  the 
proper  emphasis  to  the  prevention  of  disease,  as  compared  with 
the  handling  of  curative  and  chronic  v^ork. 

7.  Generalized  nursing  does  not  require  nurses  of  unusual 
ability.  The  objection  that  the  average  nurse  is  not  able  to  do 
generalized  nursing  can  be  successfully  met  by  (1)  a  rotation  in 
experience  of  staff  nurses  (preferably  prior  to  the  generalized 
work)  in  connection  with  specialized  clinics  and  under  competent 
specialized  supervision;  (2)  a  period  of  special  training  in  general- 
ized service,  and  (3)  an  adequate  number  of  trained  and  experi- 
enced consultants  who  shall,  in  a  measure,  displace  the  "staff 
supervisor,"  assuming  her  functions  as  far  as  necessary. 

8.  In  the  application  of  generalized  nursing  to  larger  areas 
than  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District,  the  Unit  experience  would 
suggest  that,  in  establishing  generalized  nursing  for  an  entire  city 
it  would  be  best,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  to  have  an  experimental 
area  for  trial  and  teaching,  from  which  the  generalized  work  could 
be  extended. 

9.  There  was  a  worth-while  growth  in  the  improvement  of 
nursing  methods  and  technique  in  the  Unit  experiment,  to  which 

the  intensiveness  of  the  work,  the  experience  in  generalized  nurs- 
ing, competent  supervision  and  contact  with  national  advisers,  all 
contributed. 

10.  The  effect  of  the  antagonistic  attitude  of  the  Health  Board 
toward  the  nursing  work  of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District,  while 
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demonstrating  certain  natural  limitations  to  local  work  which  is 
not  in  harmony  with  all  city-wide  efforts,  showed  also  that  the 
fine  and  effective  neighborhood  spirit,  which  had  developed  through 
the  district  organization,  would  make  serious  antagonism  and  in- 
terference more,  rather  than  less,  difficult. 

11.  The  greatest  gap  in  the  handling  of  nursing  in  the  Mohawk- 
Brighton  District  was  that  made  by  the  failure  of  the  Health 
Department  to  turn  over  the  school  nursing,  as  the  Health  Officer 
had  proposed  and  later  opposed  because  of  the  circumstances  to 
be  mentioned  in  discussing  the  city  organization.  In  spite  of  this 
there  was  a  notable  increase  in  nursing  supervision  of  children  of 
school  age  in  their  homes  by  Unit  nurses,  on  a  basis  entirely 
friendly  to  the  work  of  the  regular  school  nurses,  due  to  the  com- 
prehensive home  contacts  and  general  good  will  brought  about  by 
the  neighborhood  organization. 

12.  In  the  Nurses'  Council's  program  of  education  for  itself, 
the  subject  which  had  least  attention  has  been  that  of  improv- 
ing methods  of  record-keeping,  and  more  could  have  been  done 
also  in  education  in  social  service  problems  other  than  nursing. 

IV.  SOCIAL  WORK. 
The  Social  Workers'  Council  was  one  of  the  earliest  formed  in 
the  history  of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  Organization.  It  consisted 
of  representatives  of  various  public  and  private  social  service 
agencies,  together  with  visitors  for  two  local  churches.  From  the 
Mohawk-Brighton  district  organization,  the  visiting  housekeeper, 
the  executive  of  the  nurses,  and  such  of  the  nurses  as  had  cases 
to  report  upon,  the  executive  or  assistant  executive  of  the  Citizens' 
Council,  and  the  executive  of  the  Physicians'  Council,  were  regu- 
lar attendants. 

Development  of  Policy  as  to  Executive. 

For  several  months  the  social  workers  met,  with  a  representative 
of  the  Public  Welfare  Department  as  the  elected  executive,  and 
discussed  common  problems  and  desirable  methods  of  working  to- 
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gether.  It  was  felt  that  more  consistent  time  and  thought  should 
be  given  to  developing  a  plan  of  work  for  the  Council  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Associated  Charities,  who  was  next  elected  as  ex- 
ecutive, gave  a  good  deal  of  consideration  to  the  subject.  She 
brought  in  a  report,  recommending  the  election  of  an  executive 
who  should  be  a  staff  member  of  the  district  organization  and  who 
should  not  only  give  time  to  calling  meetings,  and  co-ordinating 
the  work  of  the  various  organizations,  but  also  to  the  education 
of  physicians,  nurses,  block  workers,  and  others  in  the  principles 
of  social  service  and  case  work.  This  recommendation  was  adopted 
and  such  an  executive  was  elected,  taking  office  on  August  2, 
1918.  At  first  she  gave  a  large  part  of  her  time  to  the  Social 
Workers'  Council,  but,  as  it  became  better  organized,  found  it 
necessary  to  give  only  half  or  less  of  her  time  to  the  meetings  and 
to  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  various  agencies.  Her  other  time 
was  given  to  planning  for  and  delivering  lectures,  and  to  guiding 
the  educational  work  of  the  neighborhood  organization  and  later, 
when  there  began  to  be  great  numbers  of  visitors,  to  caring  for 
them. 

Representation  at  Meetings. 

Meetings  were  held  at  fairly  regular  intervals,  for  a  time  every 
two  weeks,  and  later  every  week.  The  attendance  at  these  meet- 
ings was  very  regular  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Associated  Charities,  the  York  Street  Methodist  Church,  the 
Better  Housing  League,  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations,  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Vocational  Bureau,  and  (up  to  the  opposition  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare)  the  Welfare  Department,  and 
the  Hospital  Social  Service  Bureau.  There  was  less  regular  at- 
tendance by  representatives  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association, 
the  Mothers'  Pension  Department,  the  Humane  Society,  the  Bureau 
of  Catholic  Charities,  the  American  House,  and  other  organizations, 
without  counting  the  district  nurses,  a  representative  of  the  physi- 
cians, and  one  of  the  Citizens'  Council. 
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Forms  and  Procedure. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Social  Workers'  Council,  it  ap- 
pointed a  committee  which  drew  up  schedules  for  reports  on  fami- 
lies and  for  the  preparation  of  family  budgets.  While  these  forms 
served  as  a  guide,  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable  for  the  various 
organizations,  with  different  offices  and  methods,  to  record  fully 
at  the  Social  Unit  Headquarters  the  histories  of  those  with  whom 
they  dealt.  The  plan  was  adopted  of  thoroughly  discussing  each 
case  as  it  arose,  keeping  a  summary  of  the  discussion  and  of  de- 
cisions as  to  policies  to  be  followed,  and  as  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons to  carry  them  out.  What  resulted  was  reported  at  the  next 
meeting.  For  all  families  cleared  through  the  Council,  the  Social 
Unit  basic  family  card  formed  an  important  starting  point.  These 
cards  contained  the  information  collected  by  the  block  workers  in 
taking  the  census  of  the  neighborhood,  and  proved  very  useful. 
It  was  understood  when  the  census  was  collected  that  the  infor- 
mation, so  far  as  it  was  associated  with  the  name  of  the  family, 
was  to  be  entirely  confidential,  except  in  instances  where  there 
was  special  need  of  such  services  as  were  rendered  by  the  Social 
Workers'  Council.  In  such  a  case  the  records  were  available  to 
that  Council. 

The  Health  Station  records  made  by  nurses  and  physicians  were 
also  of  great  assistance.  From  them  could  be  secured  a  fairly 
complete  picture  of  the  health  of  the  babies  and  young  children 
(and  in  some  cases  of  the  adults)  in  practically  every  family  which 
came  under  the  care  of  the  Social  Workers'  Council. 

Material  Relief. 

While  there  was  for  a  time  in  the  Social  Unit  fund  an  amount 
for  milk  for  families  especially  needing  it,  the  Associated  Charities 
assumed  from  the  start  nearly  all  of  the  burden  of  providing  ma- 
terial relief  where  needed.  Later  it  took  over  the  expenses  of  the 
milk  also.  Its  own  field  worker  for  the  district  was  the  recog- 
nized leader  among  case  workers,  nurses,  and  visitors,  so  far  as 
proposing  and  executing  plans  for  family  relief  were  concerned. 
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Relationship  of  Correctional  Agencies. 

Representatives  of  other  organizations,  such  as  the  Domestic 
Relations'  Court,  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  and  the 
Humane  Society,  attended  the  meetings  from  time  to  time,  to  advise 
on  special  matters,  and  gladly  acted  when  asked  to  handle  certain 
family  problems.  They  looked  upon  the  neighborhood  organization, 
and  particularly  the  Social  Workers'  Council,  as  a  local  agency  to 
which  they  could  delegate  their  functions,  so  far  as  contact  in  the 
home  was  concerned,  and  which  would  call  upon  them  for  special 
advice  and  services  as  needed. 

More  General  Problems. 

The  majority  of  the  meetings  were  for  the  discussion  of  family 
problems.  At  intervals  of  about  a  month  there  were  general 
meetings  to  take  up  general  questions  arising  out  of  the  family 
work.  In  some  instances  desirable  legislation,  such  as  for  the 
feeble-minded,  was  discussed ;  in  others  steps  were  planned  by 
which  certain  needs  that  had  arisen,  such  as  for  loans,  might  be 
met  locally.  The  importance  of  organizing  the  facilities  and  agen- 
cies for  recreation  in  the  district  was  emphasized  by  the  Social 
Workers'  Council,  as  well  as  by  the  Citizens'  Council  inde- 
pendently. 

Presentation  of  Different  Points  of  View. 

As  in  all  such  meetings  to  consider  family  problems,  the  ex- 
change of  information  between  those  who  had  observed  condi- 
tions from  different  points  of  view,  or  at  different  times,  proved 
very  valuable.  In  the  Unit  experience  the  contributions  were 
made  more  consistently  than  is  usually  the  case,  from  the  points 
of  view  of  relief,  correction,  health,  and  the  general  improvement 
of  environment. 

The  Fusing  of  Standards. 

The  elimination  of  duplication  of  work  was  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, complete.     But  other  more  positive  developments  probably 
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would  have  made  a  greater  impression  upon  an  observer  attend- 
ing these  meetings  regularly.  There  w^as  evident,  in  the  inter- 
change of  opinions  between  nurses  and  social  workers  and  other 
members,  a  gradual  merging  of  points  of  view.  There  was  evo- 
lution in  the  standards  of  the  nurses  which  made  them  give  greater 
consideration  to  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  kind  of  relief 
measures  which  deaden  initiative.  The  social  workers  came  to  have 
a  keener  appreciation  of  the  need  for  elastic  and  adequate  stand- 
ards of  relief  to  meet  such  conditions  as  malnutrition  and  tuber- 
culosis. This  tendency  toward  merging  points  of  view  was  ac- 
companied by  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  several  city  agencies  in- 
creasingly to  use  the  local  representatives  of  other  organizations 
who  were  most  actively  at  work  in  the  district  as  their  own  local 
agents.  This  led  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  of  the 
Council  that  a  trial  be  made  of  the  plan  of  appointing  local  work- 
ers to  represent  and  serve  several  agencies  simultaneously.  This 
was  one  of  the  policies  planned  for  trial,  which  was  held  up  by 
the  city  controversy  over  the  Unit. 

Neighborly  Relationships. 

Also  there  was  evident  in  the  meetings  of  the  Social  Workers' 
Council  a  working  relationship  with  the  families  being  discussed 
that  was  different  from  the  ordinary.  There  was  little  of  the  point 
of  view  of  the  investigator  who  had  made  a  special  investigation 
of  the  family's  affairs.  The  discussion  of  a  family's  problems  was 
usually  by  several  people  who  had  been  associated  with  it  on  a 
normal  and  neighborly  basis.  If  any  one  needed  to  have  a  home 
found,  to  have  special  employment  or  to  have  the  benefit  of  some 
recreational  or  social  center  activity,  it  was  the  expected  thing  for 
someone  to  be  easily  available  who  was  the  natural  person  to 
meet  this  need. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Citizens'  Council  at  which  a  suggestion  was 
received  from  the  Domestic  Relations  Court  that  a  woman  who 
had  been  unfortunate  in  her  past  history  might  find  a  home  in 
the  district,  there  were  a  number  who  offered  to  see  that  this  was 
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done  and  to  give  her  a  neighborly  hand.  In  handling  problems  of 
the  foreign-born,  there  was,  as  a  rule,  an  excellent  co-operative 
spirit.  In  fact,  one  of  the  charges  made  by  a  local  critic  against 
the  organization  was  that  it  was  evidently  socialistic,  because  its 
representatives  believed  in  treating  the  foreigner  just  as  one  of  the 
residents  of  the  neighborhood. 

More  Continuous  Attention  to  Needs. 

There  was  also,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Associated  Charities' 
workers  and  others,  a  more  continuous  attention  to  family  needs. 
Where  several  persons  as  a  rule  were  acquainted  with  conditions 
in  each  family  it  was  more  difficult  for  situations  to  arise  unex- 
pectedly and  there  was  less  tendency  for  relief  and  planning  to 
be  spasmodic,  all  of  which  made  for  better  service.  Miss  Alice 
Richard,  the  Secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities,  summed  up  her 
impressions  of  the  value  of  the  neighborhood  organization  in  social 
service,  as  follows : 

"It  has  been  possible  to  do  a  finer  type  of  case 
work  here  (in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District)  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  city." 

It  has  been  the  impression  of  workers  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties that,  as  a  result  of  prompter  and  more  continuous  attention 
to  needs,  the  conditions  in  the  average  family  served  have  not  been 
so  emergent  or  acute  as  elsewhere.  However,  there  has  not  been 
made  a  sufficiently  careful  comparative  study  of  families  cared  for 
in  the  District  and  elsewhere  to  confirm  or  disprove  this  im- 
pression. 

Conclusions  on  Social  Work. 

1.  The  close  working  together  of  all  field  workers  in  health  and 
social  service,  on  a  district  basis,  was  shown  to  be  of  the  greatest 
value  in  securing  the  best  results  for  families  which  need  help  in 
their  problems. 

2.  The  organization  of  the  Social  Workers'  Council  and  its 
regular   meetings   made   it   possible   to   have   the   co-operation   of 
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social  service  and  health  workers  in  the  district  practically  con- 
tinuous and  complete.  This  enabled  those  participating,  not  only 
to  arrive  at  more  thorough  and  permanent  agreement  as  to  plans 
and  policies,  but  actually  to  exchange  services.  It  tended  also 
toward  the  utilization  of  one  district  field  agent  by  several  diflFerent 
organizations  without  losing  the  benefit  of  the  specialized  point  of 
view  and  of  consultation  in  making  plans  for  the  famihes. 

3.  The  relationship  of  the  Social  Workers'  Council  and  its  mem- 
bers to  the  Citizens'  Council,  and  to  the  neighborhood  organ- 
ization generally,  tended  to  eliminate  the  feeling  that  the  handling 
of  the  problems  of  those  families  needing  attention  in  the  neigh- 
borhood was  a  matter  of  charity  in  its  less  attractive  sense  and  to 
create  the  feeling  that  it  was  more  of  a  family  affair  where  neigh- 
bors were  helping  neighbors  in  a  spirit  of  generous  service. 

4.  The  converging  attention  of  those  having  contact  with  neigh- 
borhood affairs  from  various  angles  tended  to  increase  continuity 
in  caring  for  families  and  thus  to  produce  better  results. 

5.  The  members  of  the  Social  Workers'  Council  believed  that 
the  neighborhood  organization  was  the  means  of  bringing  the 
needs  and  problems  of  families  to  attention  at  an  earlier  stage, 
thus  enabling  them  to  do  a  more  preventive  type  of  work. 

V.     CLERGYMEN. 

The  population  of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  is  fairly  evenly 
divided  between  Protestant  and  Catholic.  There  was  abso- 
lutely no  line  drawn  on  a  religious  basis  in  any  neighborhood 
activity.  However,  in  the  relation  of  the  churches  to  the  neigh- 
borhood organization,  the  Protestant  clerg>'men  co-operated  through 
a  definite  clergymen's  group,  while  the  Catholic  priests,  although 
perhaps  equally  friendly  and  co-operative,  were  not  affiliated  in  any 
organized  way. 

The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Arch- 
bishop did  not  give  his  official  endorsement  to  the  Unit  experiment 
at  the  time  that  it  was  launched. 


Relation  to  West  End  Ministerial  Association. 

The  Clergymen's  Council  of  the  district  consisted  practically  of 
the  membership  of  the  West  End  Ministerial  Association,  which 
had  been  previously  organized  but  had  not  been  very  active.  In 
fact,  as  there  seemed  no  reason  for  a  separate  association,  the 
ministers  of  the  association  eventually  merged  theirs  with  the 
Clergymen's  Council. 

Part  in  Neighborhood  Affairs. 

From  the  beginning,  the  members  showed  a  great  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  district  organization.  They  asked  for  detailed  ex- 
planations of  its  purposes  and  methods,  and  discussed  them  freely. 
As  each  service  was  undertaken  by  the  neighborhood,  the  clergy- 
men constituted  one  of  the  most  interested  groups  in  expressing 
endorsement  and  in  spreading  the  information  throughout  the  mem- 
bership of  the  churches.  The  value  of  their  efforts  in  securing 
the  understanding  of  the  residents  of  the  district  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility  on  their  part  for  neighborhood  services,  was  un- 
doubtedly very  great. 

An  Acid  Test  of  I  titer  est. 

A  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  this  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
ministers  was  given  at  the  time  of  the  Mayor's  attack  on  the 
Social  Unit.  The  members  of  the  local  Council  did  not  take  for 
granted  that  the  Mayor's  attack  was  unjustified,  but  went  very 
thoroughly  into  all  the  points  that  he  had  raised,  and  satisfied 
themselves  that  they  were  not  supported  by  the  facts,  in  the  light 
of  their  own  experience,  of  the  reports  which  they  had  from  the 
members  of  their  congregation  and  of  additional  inquiries  which 
they  made.  They  went  further  and  issued  a  very  carefully  pre- 
pared statement  on  the  Unit  Organization  in  the  district,  its  pur- 
poses and  methods  and  the  results  that  it  had  accomplished.  This 
was  distributed  to  the  entire  membership  of  the  Cincinnati  Fed- 
eration of  Churches,  and  undoubtedly  was  an  important  factor 
in  securing  a  sane  and  open-minded  consideration  of  the  facts  by 
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the  ministers  of  Cincinnati.  Also  at  the  mass  meeting  in  the  dis- 
trict, called  to  consider  the  charges  against  the  Unit,  two  of  the 
very  effective  statements  (both  spontaneous)  were  made  by  minis- 
ters. One  was  made  directly,  and  the  other  was  in  the  form 
of  a  written  communication  by  a  clergyman  who  was  ill  and 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting,  but  felt  that  he  must  contribute  his 
testimony. 

Strong  and  Weak  Points  in  Relationships. 

During  the  second  two  years  of  the  experiment,  the  clergymen 
from  time  to  time  appointed  committees  to  study  the  different 
questions  that  arose  in  the  neighborhood  work,  and  took  a  some- 
what more  active  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  problems  under 
consideration  and  in  planning  to  meet  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Ministers'  Council 
did  not  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  experiment  take  a  lead- 
ing part  in  guiding  the  affairs  of  the  organization  or  in  develop- 
ing its  plans.  Its  meetings  were  infrequent  and  it  did  not  develop 
any  program  which  led  to  any  concerted  and  definite  action.  Per- 
haps the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  members  were 
all  busy  men  with  more  duties  than  they  could  well  perform  in 
the  way  of  pastoral  calls  and  attention  to  the  internal  affairs  of 
their  churches. 

Possibilities  for  Further  Service. 

They  discussed  the  relationship  of  the  church  to  the  neighbor- 
hood organization  and  were  quite  interested  in  the  possibility  of 
developing  a  program  for  securing  the  greatest  value  from  such 
relationship,  but  adequate  time  on  the  part  of  a  competent  ex- 
ecutive, who  could  see  that  such  a  program  was  carried  out,  was 
never  available  either  from  the  Social  Unit  staff  or  from  the 
membership  of  the  Clergymen's  Council.  It  is  probable  that,  had 
there  been  funds  available  or  had  some  individual  had  the  spare 
time  to  give  to  the  Council  as  an  executive,  it  would  have  ac- 
complished even  more  in  making  the  forces  of  the  church  an  ef- 
fective aid  in  community  service. 
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Conclusions  as  to  Clergymen. 

1.  The  interest  of  the  local  clergymen  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton 
District  and  the  Unit  experiment  was  very  genuine  and  they  were 
extremely  helpful  to  the  organization,  particularly  as  a  medium 
of  education. 

2.  The  ministers  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  of  gen- 
eral neighborhood  problems,  and  in  the  making  of  plans  and  pro- 
grams, but  were  less  active  in  this  than  in  the  work  of  promot- 
ing interest  and  activity  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  their  con- 
gregations in  plans  already  decided  upon. 

3.  The  Clergymen's  Council  did  not  take  a  leading  part  at  any 
time  in  the  guidance  of  the  affairs  of  the  neighborhood  or  in 
carrying  through  a  program  for  making  the  influence  of  the  church 
more  effective  in  solving  general  community  problems. 

4.  The  apparent  reason  for  lack  of  greater  results  from  the 
co-operation  of  the  Clergymen's  Council  was  not  any  failure  in 
interest  or  in  the  spirit  of  helpful  co-operation,  but  the  absolute 
lack  of  time  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  give  consecutive,  thought- 
ful, executive  leadership  in  the  affairs  of  the  group. 

VI.     EDUCATION  AND  TEACHERS'  COUNCIL. 

The  educational  aspect  of  the  Social  Unit  experiment  could  be 
discussed  from  several  different  angles  of  approach.  The  edu- 
cational work  of  the  Unit  could  be  said  to  be  remarkably  success- 
ful, if  the  process  of  neighborhood  self-education  through  the 
preparation  for  and  carrying  out  of  services  were  the  subject 
considered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  educational  work  could  be 
said  to  be  almost  a  complete  failure  if  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  effect  upon  the  development  of  the  existing  scheme 
of  public  education  through  the  schools  and  their  curricula. 

Self-Education  through  Services. 

The  process  of  self-education,  through  the  services  which  the 
neighborhood  carried  on,  was  an  extremely  interesting  one.  In 
the  case  of  nearly  every   service  there   have  been  the   following 
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features:  (1)  the  discovery  or  suggestion  of  a  need  of  the  com- 
munity or  some  group  in  the  community,  either  by  the  citizens 
themselves,  by  their  representatives  or  by  members  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  skilled  groups;  (2)  lectures  by  those  especially  quali- 
fied to  discuss  this  need  and  methods  of  meeting  it;  (3)  discus- 
sion of  the  points  raised  by  the  members  of  the  different  pro- 
fessional groups,  and  particularly  by  the  members  of  the  Citizens' 
Council;  (4)  explanation  by  the  block  workers  of  the  matter  under 
discussion  to  the  residents  of  their  blocks,  aided  by  presentation 
in  the  neighborhood  bulletin  and  often  by  public  meetings;  (5) 
the  gathering  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  citizens  and  the 
further  discussion  of  these  opinions  by  members  of  the  Citizens' 
Council  and  by  the  physicians,  the  nurses,  the  recreational  experts, 
case  workers,  and  other  social  workers,  and  the  statisticians;  (6) 
the  adaption  of  programs  and  plans  to  the  conditions  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, in  the  light  of  the  information  and  opinions  thus  brought 
back;  and,  finally,  (7)  the  observation  of  the  actual  working  out 
of  such  programs  and  plans  from  day  to  day,  the  checking  up  of 
their  effectiveness,  and,  in  the  light  of  these  observations  and  of 
public  opinion,  making  other  desirable  adaptations  from  time  to 
time. 

Local  Scrznces  Raise   General  Problems. 

In  addition  to  all  these  elements  in  the  educational  process  of 
a  people  taking  part  in  their  own  community  affairs,  there  was 
the  growing  consideration  of  broader  and  more  general  questions 
arising  out  of  the  local  services.  Neighborhood  affairs  came  to 
have  a  new  significance  in  the  light  of  the  problems  of  the  entire 
city  and  of  the  state  and  nation  and  the  converse  was  also  true. 

All  of  these  processes  had  a  most  valuable  educational  effect, 
not  only  upon  the  citizens  of  the  district  and  their  representa- 
tives, but  almost  equally  upon  the  members  of  the  professional 
groups.  The  latter  contributed  the  skilled  opinions  and  saw  them 
tested  in  the  light  of  other  skilled  opinions  and  of  practical  ap- 
plication. 
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Miss  Evelyn  Dewey,  who  studied  the  Unit  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  educational  developments  in  the  district  stated  at  a 
conference  held  on  the  subject: 

"The  educational  value  of  the  Unit  is,  I  think,  the 
thing  that  stands  out  most  strongly." 

Everyone  Taking  Part  in  the  School  of  Service. 

From  this  standpoint,  of  the  educational  significance  of  the 
organization  as  one  teaching  its  own  members  through  the  pro- 
cesses of  service,  every  Council  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District 
might  be  regarded  as  a  staff  of  teachers  in  its  own  particular  line. 
The  people  whom  they  were  serving  constituted  a  group  of  pupils 
who,  to  a  large  extent,  were  accepting  the  information  given  in 
order  to  meet  definitely  felt  wants.  The  teachers  as  well  as  the 
pupils  learned  by  observing  directly  the  effects  of  applying  infor- 
mation or  theory  to  actual  conditions. 

A  Planned  Course  of  Lectures. 

In  addition  to  promoting  education  through  services,  the  block 
workers  voted  to  have  a  course  of  lectures  which  should  give  a 
carefully  thought-out  program  of  education  on  social  questions. 
Beginning  early  in  1918  such  a  course  of  lectures  was  undertaken, 
first  with  a  city  social  worker  in  charge,  and  later  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  executive  of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  Social  Workers' 
Council.  These  lectures  ran  through  the  spring  of  1918,  were 
omitted  during  the  summer  and  of  necessity  during  the  influenza 
epidemic,  and  were  taken  up  again  on  December  5,  1918,  running 
into  the  year  1919.  They  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  be- 
ginning with  the  development  of  the  family  and  leading  on  through 
the  problems  of  Social  Service,  of  community  organization,  legis- 
lation, health,  industrial,  and  educational  questions.  Because  of 
their  own  interest  the  block  workers  voted  to  have  these  meet- 
ings open  to  the  public.  They  were  attended  with  very  fair  regu- 
larity by  members  of  the  Citizens'  Council,  and  by  an  approxi- 
mately equal  number  of  other  residents  of  the  district.     A  number 
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of   other  talks  were  given    from   time  to  time  by   speakers   who 
were  secured  for  the  discussion  of  different  subjects. 

Lack  of  Forum  Discussion. 

These  lectures  and  discussions  and  the  public  meetings  held  in 
the  district  were  held  fairly  frequently,  considering  the  many 
factors  which  tended  to  interfere  with  such  a  program.  In  spite 
of  this  there  was  a  serious  lack  of  any  consistent  policy  of  open- 
forum  discussion  of  general  neighborhood  questions.  This  was 
especially  to  be  regretted  in  the  case  of  the  individual  blocks  where 
such  discussion  would  have  tended  to  develop  clear-cut  citizenship 
opinions  and  to  aid  in  the  guidance  of  the  block  workers.  The 
block  meetings,  which,  whenever  attempted,  were  successful,  were 
chiefly  for  social  and  recreational  purposes.  The  character  of  the 
population  of  the  district  probably  was  an  important  factor.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  residents  were  industrial  workers,  of  a 
home  loving,  industrious  Germanic  stock,  who  were  not  greatly 
interested  in  public  meetings  in  the  evenings.  The  general  atti- 
tude of  the  citizens  was  not  favorable  to  the  philosophical  type 
of  discussion;  certainly  not  to  the  same  extent  as  would  be  true, 
for  instance,  in  a  Jewish  community. 

Another  reason  for  the  failure  to  develop  forum  discussion  was 
the  hesitancy  of  the  residents,  after  being  attacked  as  being  en- 
gaged in  a  harmful  political  experiment,  to  take  up  questions 
which  might  seem  to  have  political  significance. 

Relationship  to  Schools. 

In  considering  the  educational  developments  in  the  neighborhood 
in  relation  to  the  public  schools  or  to  an  academic  system  of  edu- 
cation, the  Teachers'  Council  of  the  district  would  be  the  natural 
place  to  turn  for  light.  This  Council  was  organized  very  early 
in  the  history  of  the  organization,  with  the  Principal  of  the  largest 
school  in  the  district  as  the  elected  executive  and  with  sub-com- 
mittees representing  the  different  grades  in  the  school.  The  fact 
of  the  organization  of  the  Council  in  itself  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  developing  from  the  work  of  the  school  a  general  com- 
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munity  educational  program,  beginning  with  the  school  system. 
The  first  executive  of  the  Council  was  keenly  interested  to  see  the 
school  a  leading  factor  in  the  development  of  such  a  program. 

In  spite  of  these  facts,  the  Teachers'  Council  never  really  took 
any  active  part  in  the  neighborhood  affairs.  It  met  occasionally 
and  discussed  organization  and  service  plans  rather  academically. 

Importance  of  Relationships  not  Appreciated. 

The  members  evidently  saw  little  relation  between  the  neighbor- 
hood organization,  the  services  being  carried  on  in  the  home,  and 
their  own  work  in  the  schoolroom.  The  district  councils,  being 
extremely  busy  with  community  programs  and  services,  took  little 
time  to  seek  the  reason  for  this  lack  of  co-operation  or  to  find 
a  solution  for  the  difficulty.  Therefore,  when  the  first  executive 
of  the  Teachers'  Council  left  the  city,  his  successor  found  little  in 
the  way  of  past  history  or  present  program  to  suggest  very  active 
participation  by  the  teachers. 

Action  upon  Educational  Program. 

When  the  Committee  on  the  Future  of  the  Social  Unit,  appointed 
by  the  neighborhood  organization  toward  the  middle  of  1919, 
requested  the  new  executive  of  the  Teachers'  Council  to  prepare 
an  educational  program  for  1920,  he  apparently  saw  little  value 
in  so  doing,  for  none  was  forthcoming.  An  educational  program 
prepared  by  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  was  submitted  to  him 
and  met  with  his  very  cordial  approval.  Later,  after  the  vacation 
period,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Teachers'  Council  which  was  called 
together  especially  for  that  purpose,  at  the  first  meeting  after  a 
long  interval.  The  Council  approved  all  except  one  suggestion, 
namely,  that  there  should  be  an  executive  appointed  on  the  Unit 
payroll  and  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Teachers'  Council.  The 
members  did  not  see  their  way  clear  to  accepting  this  responsi- 
bility. 

All  of  this  history  shows  the  casual  contact  that  existed  between 
the  Teachers'  Council  and  the  neighborhood  organization,  and  the 
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lack  of  thorough  study  by  either  of  the  problems  of  the  other.  The 
natural  consequence  was  failure  to  develop  a  sound  working  re- 
lationship. 

A  Solution  of  the  Difficulty. 

Following  this  experience,  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  seemed 
evident  to  the  Committee  which  was  planning  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood program  for  1920.  The  proposal  for  a  paid  executive 
for  the  Teachers'  Council  was  changed  to  a  proposal  for  a  co- 
ordinator of  educational  work,  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Social  Workers'  Council,  with  the  specific  duty,  among 
others,  of  relating  the  functional  educational  work  of  the  organ- 
ization to  the  work  of  the  Teachers'  Council  in  the  schools  and 
of  making  the  neighborhood  organization  of  most  service  to  the 
teachers. 

A  Specific  Problem  Suggests  General  Plan. 

The  decision  to  do  this  was  hastened  by  the  discussion  of  the 
proposal  for  a  home  economics  teacher.  This  raised  the  question 
of  what  relationship  her  duties  would  have  to  those  of  the  visit- 
ing housekeeper  or  of  the  teachers  of  special  classes  in  the  schools, 
or  of  the  nurses  in  their  instruction  on  hygiene.  The  natural  con- 
clusion was  that,  before  the  addition  of  more  teachers  in  special 
lines,  there  should  be  a  thorough  coordination  between  those  who 
were  already  teaching  in  the  homes  and  also  between  them  and 
the  teachers  in  the  schools.  Unfortunately,  this  is  one  of  the 
plans  which  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  in  1920,  because  of 
the  re-adjustment  of  all  the  plans  for  the  future  of  the  Social 
Unit,  at  the  end  of  the  experimental  period. 

The  Bulletin. 

Another  very  important  factor  in  the  educational  program  of 
the  neighborhood  was  the  Mohawk-Brighton  Social  Unit  Bulletin. 
This  developed,  during  the  course  of  the  experiment,  from  a 
mimeographed  sheet  into  a  four-page  bulletin,  which  approached 
a  small  community  newspaper  in  size.     It  was  under  the  control 
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of  a  board  of  editors  consisting  of  a  member  of  the  Citizens' 
Council,  selected  by  that  Council,  and  a  similar  representative  of 
each  of  the  other  Councils  of  the  district.  The  executive  of  the 
Occupational  Council  for  a  time  served  as  Editor  of  the  Bulletin, 
and  later  a  special  agent  for  publicity  assumed  this  task.  The 
control  by  the  editorial  board  was  real  and  the  bulletin,  therefore, 
was  responsible  to  representatives  of  the  District. 

Its  chief  function  from  the  beginning  was  the  presentation  of 
proposals  and  discussion  of  plans  for  meeting  community  needs. 
The  majority  of  contributed  articles  on  current  topics  were 
by  members  of  the  skilled  groups,  some  being  written  by  other 
citizens  of  the  District.  Programs  of  school  and  neighborhood 
activities,  accounts  of  results  accomplished,  and  any  interesting 
news  were  considered  legitimate  items  for  publication.  Personal 
items  and  social  events  had  the  same  appeal  that  they  have  in  any 
community  and  helped  lessen  the  tendency  to  make  the  Bulletin 
too  "educational"  and  one-sided. 

The  Bulletin  as  a  Forum. 

Just  preceding  the  referendum  on  whether  the  Unit  would  be 
continued  after  the  Mayor's  attack  upon  it,  the  Bulletin  was  turned 
over  completely  to  the  Referendum  Committee  elected  at  the  mass- 
meeting  of  citizens.  Under  its  guidance  was  published  all  the 
material  that  could  be  secured  either  for  or  against  the  Unit  ex- 
periment. Aside  from  this  occasion,  there  was  not  much  in  the 
Bulletin  of  give-and-take  in  the  discussion  of  neighborhood  news 
by  the  citizens  generally,  although  most  of  the  articles  published 
were  subject  to  scrutiny  and  discussion  from  various  angles  be- 
fore they  appeared. 

Its  Net  Effect. 

The  Bulletin,  therefore,  was  an  effective  organ  for  expression 
by  the  skilled  groups,  under  control  of  representatives  of  the  citi- 
zens and  fulfilled  this  function  with  little  fear  or  favor.  It  was 
widely  read  and  was  an  important   factor  in   spreading  informa- 
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tion  that  had  been  safeguarded  to  a  considerable  extent  from  per- 
sonal bias,  and  in  developing  intelligent  opinion.  Great  as  was 
its  immediate  effect  upon  the  promotion  of  services  and  other 
affairs,  it  was  secondary  to  the  personal  contacts  and  oral  dis- 
cussions that  took  place  in  the  Councils  and  between  the  block 
workers,  nurses,  and  citizens  generally,  especially  in  their  homes. 

Conclusions  on  Education. 

1.  The  process  of  self-education  followed  by  the  neighborhood 
organization,  through  the  interchange  of  information  and  opinions 
between  the  citizens,  their  representatives  and  the  professional 
groups,  between  members  of  the  groups  themselves  and  the  check- 
ing up  of  these  opinions  in  the  light  of  experience,  constituted  an 
unusually  thorough  and  worth-while  experience  in  community 
education. 

2.  This  educational  process  proved  itself  of  great  value  not 
only  for  the  citizens  and  the  citizens'  representatives  but  for 
the  members  of  the  skilled  groups,  particularly  the  nurses,  physi- 
cians, social  workers,  clergymen,  and  statisticians. 

3.  The  educational  processes  of  the  Unit  experiment  were  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  services 
and  in  their  adaptation  to  neighborhood  needs. 

4.  The  Citizens'  Council  sought  and  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  for  securing  instruction  in  civic  topics  other  than  those 
dealing  specifically  with  services. 

5.  The  relationship  of  the  educational  work  of  the  neighbor- 
hood organization  to  academic  instruction  in  the  public  schools  and 
the  co-operation  between  the  organization  and  the  teachers  of  the 
schools  was  almost  negligible,  due  to  the  gap  between  the  im- 
mediate fields  of  operation  of  the  two  and  the  failure  of  either 
to  make  a  thorough-going  effort  to  bridge  this  gap. 

6.  The  proposal  made  for  employing  a  coordinator  of  the  edu- 
cational work  of  the  district  organization,  who  should  be  a  real 
connecting  link  between  the  educational  work  of  the  public  schools 
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and  that  of  the  neighborhood  organization,  seemed  to  promise 
results.  It  was  not  carried  out  because  of  tlie  readjustment  of 
local  plans  at  the  end  of  the  experimental  period. 

7.  One  of  the  serious  lacks  in  the  Social  Unit  program  was 
the  failure  to  develop  a  consistent  policy  of  open-forum  discus- 
sion of  general  public  questions,  particularly  in  the  individual 
blocks. 

8.  The  Mohawk-Brighton  Bulletin  was  a  most  effective  local 
organ,  genuinely  under  local  control,  devoted  to  a  considerable 
extent  to  the  discussion  of  neighborhood  problems  by  members  of 
the  skilled  groups  and  also  developing  a  policy  of  community  news. 
The  desirability  of  the  Bulletin's  serving  as  an  organ  for  the  give- 
and-take  of  opinion  on  debatable  questions  for  the  purpose  of  sharp- 
ening public  opinion,  was  discussed,  but  other  demands  upon  the 
district  organization  prevented  active  steps  to  that  end,  except  on 
the  occasion  of  the  district  referendum  on  the  continuance  of 
the  experiment. 

9.  In  the  various  measures  undertaken  by  the  neighborhood 
organization  which  might  be  called  educational,  none  was  so  ef- 
fective as  the  personal  contacts,  oral  discussions,  and  face-to-face 
interchange  of  opinion  between  members  of  the  various  groups  and 
especially  between  the  citizens  in  general  and  the  block  workers 
and  nurses. 

VII.     RECREATION. 
During  1918,  the  first  year  of  practical  services  in  the  district, 
the  organization  developed  no  real  policy  of  recreation,  although 
there  were  a  number  of  most  interesting  recreational  events. 

Social  Center  Week. 

The  first  organized  effort  to  promote  recreation  came  about  in 
that  year  through  the  suggestion  of  the  executive  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Council  that  the  organization  promote  the  activities  of  the 
social  centers  in  the  schools.  In  order  that  the  citizens  of  the 
district  might  become  more  familiar  with  the  social  centers  and 
their  work,  an  entire  week  was  set  aside  by  the  Citizens'  Council 
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as  "Social  Center  Week."  The  purpose  was  to  convey  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  district  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  social  centers 
and  to  induce  them  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  schools  to  see  for  them- 
selves just  what  these  opportunities  were.  As  a  result  of  this, 
people  who  had  not  been  within  the  school  doors  for  years  visited 
the  schools  and  became  aware  of  the  strides  which  had  been  made 
in  public  education  since  their  school  days.  Some  of  the  local 
pastors,  especially,  confessed  that  they  had  known  practically 
nothing  of  the  schools  and  their  equipment  and  said  such  a  cam- 
paign of  information  could  not  help  but  be  beneficial. 

News  Service  to  the  Schools. 

Free  use  of  the  Social  Unit  Bulletin  was  made  by  the  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  advertising  their  activities,  especially  those  re- 
lating to  the  social  centers.  The  exact  results  of  such  neighborly 
co-operation  cannot  be  measured.  The  encouraging  growth  in 
attendance  at  neighborhood  social  centers  (which  doubled  in  one 
instance)  was  probably  due,  at  least  in  some  measure,  to  the  in- 
crease in  neighborliness  and  to  the  general  dissemination  of  in- 
formation, through  the  neighborhood  organization  and  the  Bulle- 
tin, in  so  far  as  they  supplemented  the  efforts  of  the  school 
authorities. 

Parade  for  "Children's  Year." 

The  next  event  of  a  distinctively  recreational  character  which 
was  promoted  by  the  neighborhood  organization  in  1918,  developed 
from  the  plans  for  the  "Children's  Year"  campaign  for  the  health 
of  pre-school  children.  As  an  aid  in  promoting  interest  in  it,  a 
parade  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Citizens'  Council.  The 
children  of  all  the  schools  participated  in  this  parade,  which  was 
led  by  Superintendent  Condon.  The  automobile  section  contained 
about  75  machines.  The  leading  machine,  that  of  Dr.  Condon, 
was  filled  with  children  whose  fathers  were  in  service.  The  re- 
maining machines  were  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  mothers 
with  babies   in   arms.     There   were  probably   fully   3,000  children 
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in  the  parade,  carrying  appropriate  banners  and  flags  announcing 
the  movement  as  one  in  which  the  Government  was  interested 
and  in  which  every  citizen  who  participated  was  rendering  a 
patriotic  service.  A  resident  of  the  district  for  20  years  said  that 
she  had  never  seen  such  wide-spread  local  interest  and  enthusiasm 
over  any  event  before. 

Community  Picnic. 

Another  recreational  event  was  in  spontaneous  celebration  of 
neighborhood  elation  over  the  success  of  the  Oiildren's  Year  Cam- 
paign. More  than  1,000  children  under  six  years  of  age  out  of 
1,173  registered,  had  received  a  complete  medical  examination  in 
three  months.  As  an  appropriate  climax  to  this  successful  neigh- 
borhood effort,  a  community  picnic  was  held  at  the  Zoo  in  the 
summer  of  1918.  A  picnic  was  thought  especially  appropriate  as 
it  would  provide  an  opportunity  for  residents  of  the  community 
to  become  better  acquainted.  A  special  eflfort  was  made  to  enlist 
the  interest  and  attendance  of  the  foreign-born  in  order  that  they 
might  come  to  know  the  older  residents  better,  on  this  holiday 
occasion.  The  playground  group  in  the  district,  through  the  City 
Director  of  Physical  Education,  co-operated  in  the  conduct  of  an 
athletic  program.  A  singing  contest  was  open  to  all  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood,  and  proved  a  great  success.  All  of  the 
features  of  the  program  were  avenues  for  community  expression. 

Increase  in  Sociability  Aids  Recreation. 

Probably  there  was  no  more  important  factor  in  developing  recre- 
ation in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  than  the  house-to-house 
visiting  of  the  block  workers,  building  up  acquaintanceships  be- 
tween residents  of  the  same  block  who  had  not  known  one  an- 
other. They  developed  the  community  spirit  and  brought  neigh- 
bors into  contact  through  participation  in  community  services,  at- 
tendance at  the  health  station,  and  discussion  of  neighborhood 
affairs,  in  a  way  that  had  not  been  known  before.  The  breaking 
down  of  social  barriers  and  the  establishment  of  neighborly   re- 
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lationships  produced  an  atmosphere  of  sociability  and  good  will  in 
the  community  which  has  been  remarked  upon  by  everyone  who 
has  closely  studied  it  since  the  experiment  began. 

Christmxis  Carolers. 

A  most  attractive  recreational  event,  closing  the  first  year  of 
organized  effort  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  area,  was  the  singing 
of  the  Christmas  Carolers.  Throughout  the  district  the  children 
were  organized  into  bands  and  trained  to  sing  Christmas  Carols. 
A  group  was  assigned  to  each  block,  usually  the  children  of  the 
block  themselves.  The  signal  that  the  people  wished  the  carolers 
to  sing  beneath  their  windows  was  a  lighted  candle,  which  gleamed 
out  into  the  darkness.  So  the  children  went  throughout  the  entire 
neighborhood  singing  beneath  the  windows  of  those  who  wished 
to  hear  this  message  of  cheer,  many  of  them  shut-ins,  who  had 
little  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  life  of  the  community.  When 
the  children  had  sung  before  a  home  they  entered  to  secure  an 
offering  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  children  of  devastated  France. 
The  response  of  the  neighborhood  was  most  gratifying.  When 
the  groups  had  completed  the  rounds  of  their  territory,  they  gath- 
ered in  the  lot  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  War  Garden,  carry- 
ing with  them  Christmas  trees  and  other  decorations  which  served 
to  make  a  huge  bonfire.  Around  this  the  children  gathered  and 
sang  again  their  Christmas  Carols.  It  was  a  beautiful  celebration 
in  which  the  children  had  the  heartiest  support  of  their  parents. 

Recreation  Council  Organized  for  1919. 

Reports  and  discussions  in  the  Citizens'  Council,  also  in  the 
Social  Workers'  Council,  brought  out  during  1918  the  need  for 
a  more  systematic  and  organized  program  of  recreation.  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  other  conditions  were  found  in  many  instances  to 
be  traceable  to  the  natural  but  unsatisfied  desire  for  enjoyment 
on  the  part  of  the  young  people  of  the  district.  This  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  a  neighborhood  Recreational  Council.  This 
Council  was  in  charge  of  organizing  and  promoting  recreational 
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activities  during  the  first  quarter  of  1919.  The  efforts  of  the 
Council  were  directed  not  so  much  to  planning  definite  forms  of 
recreation  for  others  as  to  providing  means  for  the  expression 
of  the  desires  of  various  groups  in  the  district  for  normal  and 
wholesome  enjoyment. 

Working  toward  a  Program. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  was  the  promotion  of  conferences 
between  representatives  of  all  the  agencies  which  were  in  any  way 
doing  recreational  work  in  the  district  or  which  had  distinct  op- 
portunities for  such  work.  The  procedure  to  which  the  Recre- 
ational Council  committed  itself  was : 

1.  A  survey  of  the   recreational  situation  in  the  district. 

2.  An  effort  to  discover  the  recreational  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  district. 

3.  The  construction  of  a  recreational  program  of  such  scope 
as  to  provide  recreation  for  each  resident. 

Organization  of  Clubs. 

One  of  the  most  evident  needs  in  the  district  was  some  sort  of 
organization  for  the  young  men.  An  athletic  club  was  organized 
by  the  young  men  of  the  district  with  the  aid  of  the  executive 
of  the  Recreational  Council,  and  over  fifty  were  enrolled.  Their 
first  desire  was  for  a  base-ball  team.  They  organized  such  a  team, 
purchased  suits  and  entered  in  the  K.  I.  O.,  Class  B.  League.  They 
gave  a  basket-ball  game  and  party  at  the  Sands  School,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  to  defray  expenses,  which  was  a  pro- 
nounced success.  Young  men  who  would  perhaps  not  have  en- 
rolled in  any  school  activity  were  thus  brought  in  touch  with  the 
schools.  They  met  for  a  time  at  the  Social  Unit  Headquarters, 
but  changed  their  place  of  meeting  to  Bloom  School.  A  second 
athletic  club,  known  as  the  Liberty  Athletic  Club,  was  organized 
at  American  House. 

A  good  deal  of  success  attended  the  work  that  was  done  in 
the  district  for  the  organization  of  troops  of  Girl  and  Boy  Scouts, 


and  an  agreement  was  reached  by  the  pastors  of  the  local  churches 
to  study  the  possibilities  of  recreational  programs  among  the  mem- 
bers of  their  congregations. 

Gardening. 

An  instance  of  neighborhood  activity  which  developed  greater 
use  of  leisure  time  was  the  movement  for  the  cultivation  of  vacant 
lots  and  back-yard  gardens.  This  started  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  need  for  production  of  foodstuffs  during  the  war.  The  War 
Garden  Group  was  one  of  the  most  spontaneous  that  developed 
in  the  community.  Its  leaders  were  chosen  by  the  group  because 
of  their  interest  and  enthusiasm.  While  they  needed  little  guid- 
ance, they  appreciated  fully  the  value  of  the  neighborhood  organ- 
ization and  used  it  to  inform  the  citizens  of  their  plans  and  pur- 
poses and  to  secure  advice  and  assistance.  They  cultivated  ap- 
proximately 200  gardens  during  1918,  almost  the  same  number 
during  1919,  and  there  was  a  continuance  of  such  gardening  in 
1920,  although  not  so  definitely  organized. 

Education  Board  takes  over  Recreational  Executive. 

One  item  of  the  extensive  program  which  the  Recreational 
Council  proposed  was  the  establishment  of  a  summer  recreational 
center  at  Sands  School.  In  carrying  out  this  idea,  the  Board  of 
Education  took  over  the  executive  of  the  local  council  and  put 
him  in  charge  of  the  summer  recreational  center.  The  neighbor- 
hood organization  lent  itself  willingly  to  promoting  the  activities 
of  this  center  and  of  the  vacation  school,  which  was  opened  in 
connection  with  it.  Summer  classes,  musical  classes,  concerts, 
community  singing  and  dramatic  entertainments  constituted  the 
activities  of  the  center. 

Effect  of  Mayor's  Attack. 

Just  prior  to  the  time  that  the  executive  of  the  Recreational 
Council  was  taken  over  by  the  public  schools,  the  Mayor's  attack 
on  the  Social  Unit  came  out  in  the  newspapers  with  dramatic  sud- 
denness  and   unexpectedness.      Following   this   the   thoughts   and 
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efforts  of  the  organization  were  concentrated  quite  largely  for 
some  months  on  discovering  the  opinions  of  the  neighborhood  on 
the  charges  made  and  the  steps  necessary  to  meet  them.  The 
systematically  planned  efforts  of  the  neighborhood  to  promote  recre- 
ation through  the  district  organization  were  just  having  a  most 
successful  start.  Probably  in  no  other  field  of  neighborhood 
activity  did  this  period  of  controversy  have  such  a  demoralizing 
effect.  No  successor  was  appointed  to  the  executive  of  the  Recre- 
ational Council  and,  in  the  ensuing  months,  with  the  flood  of 
inquiries,  visitors,  and  plans  for  a  convention  to  determine  the 
future  of  the  Unit,  the  organized  recreational  activities  of  the 
neighborhood  were  neglected. 

It  is  true  that  those  normal  neighborly  relationships,  which  had 
been  growing  up,  continued.  Also,  in  promoting  the  health  ser- 
vices of  the  community,  well  attended  and  enjoyable  block  parties 
for  babies  and  pre-school  children  were  held  at  the  health  station. 
Block  meetings  of  a  more  or  less  social  character  were  held  from 
time  to  time,  but  systematically  organized,  concerted  efforts  to 
promote  recreation  in  the  district  were  abandoned  for  practically 
a  year. 

Revival  of  Recreational  Activity. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year  1920,  the  neighborhood  turned 
again  to  the  question  of  promoting  recreation.  Its  representatives 
offered  the  effective  co-operation  of  the  local  organization  in  carry- 
ing out  a  local  program  of  recreation,  which  should  be  part  of  a 
city-wide  one.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  Im- 
provement Association,  two  meetings,  the  first  a  meeting  of  the 
men  of  the  district,  and  the  second  a  general  meeting,  were  held. 
At  the  latter  a  neighborhood  Recreational  Council  was  created. 
One  of  the  workers  of  Community  Service  was  the  executive  of 
this  Council,  and  the  neighborhood  organization  lent  its  aid  to  the 
promotion  of  dancing  and  other  activities  which  were  initiated  in 
the  Bloom  School  by  the  new  Recreational  Council  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 
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Results  Promising. 

One  regrettable  thing  about  the  interruption  to  the  recreational 
program  was  that  it  prevented  a  thorough  testing  of  the  possible 
contribution  of  such  a  program  to  the  development  of  a  maximum 
of  spontaneous  leadership  in  the  community.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  everyone  joined  in  the  promotion 
of  the  work  of  the  recreational  council  was  that  it  was  felt  that 
it  offered  an  opportunity  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
district  to  take  an  even  more  active  part  in  neighborhood  affairs. 
The  results  of  the  Council's  work,  so  far  as  they  went,  gave  very 
encouraging  promise  of  securing  such  an  increase  in  general  par- 
ticipation in  leisure-time  activities. 

Conclusions  on  Recreation. 

1.  The  Mohawk-Brighton  neighborhood  organization,  through 
increasing  the  interest  of  the  residents  in  community  affairs,  through 
building  up  neighborly  relationships  and  through  friendly  inter- 
change of  opinions  between  citizens,  including  the  block  workers, 
greatly  increased  general  sociability,  understanding  and  good  will 
in  the  community.  It  laid  a  good  foundation  for  a  more  general 
and  sociable  use  of  leisure  time  by  the  residents  of  the  district. 

2.  The  demand  for  an  organized  neighborhood  movement  to 
promote  recreation  developed  very  naturally  from  the  activities 
of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  organization,  and  from  the  discovery 
through  them  of  unsatisfied  needs  and  desires  of  young  and  old 
for  better  use  of  leisure  time. 

3.  The  Recreational  Council,  even  during  the  few  months  in 
which  it  was  active,  secured  excellent  results,  and  its  work  gave 
promise  for  the  development  of  an  unusually  sound  and  worth- 
while neighborhood  recreational  program. 

4.  The  Unit  experience  gave  evidence  that  recreational 
activities  of  a  community  should  be  developed  in  close  associ- 
ation with  the  schools  of  that  community,  but  not  necessarily  wholly 
within  the  limits  of  those  schools. 
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5.  The  recreational  program  of  the  neighborhood  suffered  most 
from  the  Mayor's  attack  because  it  was  just  being  launched  and 
the  recreational  executive  had  just  been  taken  over  by  the  School 
Board, 

6.  The  interruption  of  the  effort  to  organize  the  use  of  leisure 
time  in  the  district  was  especially  regrettable  in  that  it  prevented 
the  further  test  of  how  far  this  movement  would  increase  the 
interest  and  general  participation,  especially  of  the  men  and  young 
people,  in  the  neighborhood  organization  and  neighborhood  affairs. 

7.  The  persistence  of  the  demand  for  recreation  and  the  way 
in  which  the  organization  again  took  up  the  subject  after  inter- 
ruption, indicated  the  spontaneity  of  the  demand  for  a  recreational 
program  and  the  support  which  it  would  have  had  under  more 
favorable  conditions. 
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VIII.     OCCUPATIONAL   ORGANIZATION    IN    GENERAL. 

The  foregoing  sections  should  give  a  fairly  clear  picture  of  how 
each  of  the  occupational  groups  functioned  in  handling  problems 
in  its  own  field  and  generally  in  relation  to  the  neighborhood 
organization. 

As  stated  before,  the  executives  of  these  occupational  groups 
together  constituted  the  Mohawk-Brighton  Occupational  Council. 
This  was  a  neighborhood  planning  body  which,  having  sifted  out 
the  opinions  of  each  of  the  groups,  met  together  to  fit  their  plans 
and  suggestions  into  a  workable  program  for  the  entire  community 
and  to  co-ordinate  their  activities.  Its  decisions  were  frequently 
based  upon  interchange  of  opinion  with  the  Citizens'  Council  and 
were  always  subject  to  the  latter's  concurrence. 

Educational  Value  to  Workers. 

Everyone  who  closely  observed  the  Unit  experiment  from  the 
medical,  nursing,  social  service  or  other  occupational  standpoint 
agreed  as  to  one  result.  That  was  that  the  educational  efifect,  upon 
skilled  workers,  of  the  close  and  organized  association  of  different 
types  of  workers  with  one  another  in  the  immediate  environment 
of  their  problem,  and  in  contact  with  the  representatives  of  those 
whom  they  served,  was  extremely  valuable. 

Broadening  Effect. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  district  organization  in  eliminating 
duplication,  preventing  overlapping  and  enabling  the  workers  more 
completely  to  cover  the  field,  were  notable.  But  still  more  impor- 
tant was  its  effect  in  broadening  the  point  of  view  of  the  workers 
and  in  clarifying  their  conceptions  of  the  relative  values  of  com- 
munity and  individual  needs  and  of  measures  to  meet  them. 

Planning  and  working  together  tended  to  elevate  standards 
of  service,  and  to  bring  to  the  workers  better  understanding  of  the 
vital  part  that  responsiveness  and  responsibility  to  the  needs  and 
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wishes  of  the  citizens  they  are  serving,  should  play  in  the  work 
of  all  trained  public  servants. 

Basis  of  Occupational  Representation. 

The  basis  upon  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  neighborhood 
should  be  represented  in  its  occupational  groups  was  not  defined 
with  absolute  exactness  in  the  Social  Unit  literature  prior  to  the 
experiment.  It  has  been  assumed,  by  some  students  of  political 
science,  that  the  Unit  plan  of  organization  proposed  the  formation 
of  its  occupational  groups  from  skilled  workers  living  in  the  dis- 
trict. This,  obviously,  would  have  meant  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  usual  basis  of  the  relationship  of  occupational  groups  as  such 
to  a  particular  section  of  a  community.  Nurses,  social  workers 
and  teachers,  for  instance,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  live  in  the  community 
in  which  they  do  their  work.  This  also  may  be  true  of  clergymen, 
and  of  other  groups.  The  practice  of  the  organization  was  uniform 
in  this  respect.  Occupational  representation  was  on  the  basis  of 
service  rendered  to  the  community  rather  than  of  residence.  The 
Physicians'  Group  consisted  of  physicians  living  or  having  offices 
in  the  district,  or  immediately  adjacent  to  it.  But  their  member- 
ship in  the  group  was  primarily  on  the  basis  of  their  work  in  the 
community,  their  residence  having  been  incidental. 

Dictrict  Occupational  Organization  Necessarily  Incomplete. 

There  was  some  assumption  in  the  early  discussion  of  the  Social 
Unit  plan,  especially  before  the  experiment  began,  that  the  various 
occupations  would  be  more  or  less  completely  represented  in  the 
occupational  groups  and  committees  of  the  district,  with  corre- 
sponding occupational  committees  in  the  city  and  nation  to  serve 
them  in  an  advisory  capacity.  This  obviously  was  impossible  as 
the  work  progressed  and  demands  were  made  for  advice  upon 
subjects  upon  which  the  district  could  not  furnish  any  expert 
local  group  opinion.  For  instance,  there  was  only  one  architect 
with  an  office  in  the  district  and  other  skilled  groups  had  slight 
representation.     Moreover,  the  demands  for  the  services  of  archi- 
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tects  and  builders  are  far  greater  in  a  growing  new  section  of  the 
city  than  in  a  fairly  well  built-up  section  like  the  Mohawk-Brighton 
District.  It  is  clear  that  with  such  groups,  representation  on  a 
district  basis  would  be  unsound. 

Housing  Council  a  Variant  Type. 

The  neighborhood  organization  considered  with  care  whether  a 
local  housing  council  should  be  organized  and  secured  the  advice 
of  representatives  of  the  Better  Housing  League.  It  was  decided 
to  organize  a  Housing  Council,  to  consist  of  three  members  of  the 
Citizens'  Council,  who  would  broadly  represent  the  tenants  of  the 
district,  the  visiting  housekeeper  and  any  others  engaged  in  sani- 
tary or  housing  work  in  the  district,  and  three  representatives  of 
the  landlords.  This  council  was  never  called  upon  consistently  by 
the  visiting  housekeeper  to  guide  her  in  her  work.  Her  local 
responsibility  was,  in  the  main,  directly  to  the  Occupational  Council 
of  the  district,  and  her  contacts  with  citizens  and  landlords  were 
with  individuals  rather  than  wnth  groups.  Similarly,  she  had 
direct  and  friendly  relations  with  the  housing  and  sanitary  officials 
of  the  city.  However,  this  relationship  was  not  through  the  Unit 
Councils,  as  her  work  developed  after  the  break  with  the  organi- 
zation by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare. 

Labor  Representation. 

There  was  some  discussion  in  the  local  occupational  council  of 
the  question  of  organizing  a  labor  council  for  the  district.  How- 
a  district  basis  was  unsound,  as  many  industries  have  little  rela- 
tionship to  population  subdivisions  of  the  community. 

So  far  as  Cincinnati  labor  has  given  official  advice,  it  has  been 
through  two  representatives  appointed  by  the  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cil, one  to  serve  on  the  local  organization  and  the  other  on  the 
city  occupational  council.  This  advice  was  freely  given  whenever 
sought,  and  for  a  number  of  months  the  labor  representative 
appointed  for  the  district  was  a  fairly  regular  attendant  at  Occu- 
pational Council  meetings.    This  was  true  so  long  as  she  remained  a 
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resident  of  the  District.  But  the  Central  Labor  Council  as  a 
whole  cannot  be  said  to  have  followed  the  experiment  very  closely. 
Large  numbers  of  individuals  interested  in  the  labor  movement 
participated  in  the  local  experiment,  and  their  point  of  view  was 
well  represented. 

Business  Representation. 

The  official  participation  of  business  men  in  local  afifairs  was 
not  continuous  or  consistent.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  experi- 
ment, representatives  were  more  or  less  unofficially  named  from 
the  Mohawk-Brighton  Improvement  Association  and  the  Sands 
Business  Men's  Club.  These  representatives  gave  very  willing 
but  casual  assistance  in  the  way  of  advice  and  help  of  other  kinds. 
The  Mohawk-Brighton  Improvement  Association,  while  not  affiliat- 
ing itself  in  a  very  formal  way  with  the  neighborhood  organization, 
was  friendly.  Its  President  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  mass  meet- 
ing of  citizens  to  consider  whether  the  Unit  should  be  continued 
or  not,  and  its  Secretary,  at  the  same  meeting,  was  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  conduct  the  referendum.  Neither,  how- 
ever, served  ex-officio. 

The  interest  of  the  local  dealers  in  various  commodities  in  the 
district  steadily  increased  throughout  the  experiment.  As  a  rule, 
they  expressed  themselves  as  appreciative  of  the  increase  in  com- 
munity spirit,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  neighborhood  Bulletin 
in  this  respect.  To  a  very  fair  extent  they  advertised  their  busi- 
ness in  the  Bulletin. 

Opposition  of  Sands  Cltib. 

The  Sands  Business  Men's  Club,  on  the  other  hand,  formally 
voted  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  organization,  following  the 
Mayor's  charges  against  it.  This  club  was  more  of  a  social  club 
than  the  Mohawk-Brighton  Improvement  Association,  but  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  its  membership  consisted  of  local  business 
men.  This  action  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  meeting  was  called  at  the  behest  of  the  few  physicians,  opposing 
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the  experiment.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  not  announced 
in  the  notice  that  was  sent  out  almost  immediately  before  the 
meeting  was  to  be  held,  and  a  selected  number  of  physicians  who 
were  not  members  of  the  Sands  Business  Men's  Club  and  some 
of  whom  were  not  residents  of  the  district,  but  who  were  opposed 
to  the  Unit,  were  invited  to  be  present.  At  the  meeting  the  oppo- 
sition was  led  and  fostered  by  these  disafifected  physicians.  Of 
18  present,  a  majority  voted  against  the  Unit. 

General  Attitude  of  Business  Men. 

In  general  it  can  be  said  that  the  attitude  of  the  business  men 
of  the  district  was  one  of  sympathetic  interest  rather  than  of  active 
participation.  That  by  far  the  larger  percentage  were  individually 
in  sympathy  with  and  supporters  of  the  organization  was  indicated 
by  the  overwhelmingly  favorable  vote  in  the  district  referendum 
on  whether  the  Unit  should  be  continued  or  not  and  by  the  con- 
tributions of  99  men  in  business  in  the  district  to  the  support  of 
the  Unit  in  the  financial  campaign  (page  153). 

Group  Autonomy. 

The  theory  of  the  Unit  plan  was  in  favor  of  the  maximum 
amount  of  autonomy  for  each  group  that  was  consistent  with  co- 
ordination by  the  Occupational  Council  and  check  by  the  Citizens' 
Council. 

With  all  of  the  councils  finding  their  way,  as  it  were,  in  their 
own  fields,  under  new  conditions,  the  tendency  was  to  respect  the 
inlcpendence  of  each,  perhaps  more  than  might  have  been  the  case 
under  a  more  established  routine.  In  spite  of  this  degree  of  free- 
dom, there  were  no  jurisdictional  disputes  between  councils,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  general  desire  to  play  the  game  together.  The 
physicians'  group,  for  the  first  half  of  the  experimental  period, 
while  it  contained  men  really  antagonistic  to  the  Unit  plan  (as 
described  on  page  43)  was  not  so  ready  to  defer  to  the  opinions 
of  the  other  councils.  But  there  was  no  clash  of  opinions  and  later 
the  exchange  of  views  was  on  a  much  freer  basis. 
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The  Unit  experience  proved  the  great  advantage  of  a  large 
degree  of  group  autonomy,  in  developing  the  initiative,  resourceful- 
ness and  eflFectiveness  of  the  groups,  without  loss  of  team-work. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  gave  no  evidence  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  subordinating  this  autonomy  to  the  control  of  co-ordinating 
committees  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  community. 

Importance  of  Leadership. 

In  every  group  in  the  district,  the  efifect  of  consistent,  thoughtful 
leadership  was  strikingly  apparent.  The  physicians  and  nurses, 
with  such  leadership,  developed  their  programs  and  carried  on 
their  work  with  greater  results  than  were  secured  by  any  other 
groups.  The  social  workers  made  little  progress  until  they  selected 
an  executive  who  could  give  a  fair  amount  of  time  to  the  work 
of  that  council.  In  the  Recreational  Council  the  effect  of  execu- 
tive services  was  clearly  evident  during  the  period  of  its  greatest 
activity  and  the  contrast  was  equally  clear  when  the  Council  was 
without  an  executive.  The  Clergymen,  with  their  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  purposes  of  the  organization  and  their  effec- 
tive co-operation  in  keeping  the  members  of  their  congregations 
informed,  showed  great  possibilities  for  further  and  even  more 
constructive  service.  The  great  need  seemed  to  be  for  some  one, 
either  among  the  membership  of  the  Council  or  on  the  staff  of  the 
neighborhood  organization,  who  was  available  as  an  executive  for 
that  Council,  who  might  act  as  a  leader  in  the  development  and 
execution  of  its  programs.  The  failure  to  establish  an  effective 
working  relationship  between  the  Teachers'  Council  and  the 
neighborhood  organization  was  probably  due,  in  large  measure,  to 
the  fact  that  no  one  gave  sufficient  time  and  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  that  Council,  as  a  leader. 

In  spite  of  this  marked  effect  of  leadership,  at  no  time  during 
the  history  of  the  experiment  was  there  evidence  that  the  executive 
of  any  group  influenced  its  policies  in  a  way  that  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  group's  wishes. 
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Tendency  Toward  Generalisation  of  Service. 

In  this  district  experiment,  where  each  worker  was  in  close 
touch  not  only  with  his  problem,  but  with  other  workers  inter- 
ested, there  was  a  greater  tendency  toward  generalization  rather 
than  specialization  of  service.  The  work  of  the  nurses  was  wholly 
generalized.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  nurses  often,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advice  of  the  family  case  workers,  carried  out  the 
policies  determined  by  the  Social  Workers'  Council,  they  never 
assumed  the  position  of  substitutes  for  other  workers  who  were 
expert  in  relief  or  correctional  problems.  In  the  general  field  of 
family  case  work  there  was  an  increasing  tendency  for  the  worker 
having  the  closest  contact  with  a  family  (or  perhaps  just  some  one 
person  agreed  upon  by  the  others)  to  become  the  representative 
of  all  other  organizations  interested.  But  the  necessity  for  the 
advice  and  consultation  of  specialists  in  different  fields  of  health 
and  social  service  was  uniformly  recognized. 

Opposite  Tendency  with  Physicians. 

In  the  case  of  the  physicians  there  was  some  tendency  in  the 
other  direction.  The  men  on  the  local  group,  most  of  whom  were 
general  practitioners  and  who  started  with  the  plan  of  rotating  in 
the  services,  soon  came  to  select  those  for  assignment  to  a  par- 
ticular service  who  showed  special  ability  for  that  service. 

Conclusion  on  Generalisation  of  Services. 

Perhaps  the  general  conclusion  as  to  general iza'tion  of  service 
that  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  Unit  experience,  is  that  such  a  type 
of  neighborhood  organization  with  its  extensive  and  intensive  con- 
tacts and  intimate  relationships  between  various  kinds  of  workers, 
tends  to  throw  into  high  relief  the  faults  of  either  over-specializa- 
tion or  over-generalization. 

The  Single  Responsible  Executive. 

One  of  the  policies  proposed  for  test  in  the  Unit  experiment  was 
that  of  the  single  responsible  executive  for  a  group  or  a  council, 
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with  the  avowed  purpose  of  ehminating  "figurehead"  or  obstruc- 
tionist chairmen  and  of  making  the  executive  more  directly  and 
fully  responsible  to  the  group  he  represented. 

The  executive  of  every  group  in  the  district  organization  was 
elected  under  this  plan,  except  in  the  case  of  the  physicians.  That 
group  had  only  one  executive  throughout  the  three-year  experi- 
mental period,  but  several  chairmen.  One  of  these  chairmen  was 
one  of  the  physicians  less  sympathetic  with  the  neighborhood  work, 
and  he  served  to  confuse  the  question  of  leadership  of  the 
physicians.  The  others  were  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  exec- 
utive and  with  the  policy  of  the  physicians'  group.  The  Occupa- 
tional Council,  as  a  whole,  had  a  chairman,  during  the  first  few 
months  of  the  experiment,  and  then  elected  a  single  responsible 
executive.  The  experience  of  the  other  councils  with  the  single 
responsible  executive  appeared  to  be  satisfactory. 

Therefore,  the  evidence,  so  far  as  it  went,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  favorable  to  this  organization  feature,  but  by  no  means 
conclusive. 

Conclusions  on  Occupational  Organisation. 

1.  The  occupational  organization  tested  in  the  Unit  experiment 
proved  effective  in  preventing  overlapping  and  duplication  between 
different  kinds  of  public  or  semi-public  services,  in  eliminating  the 
general  waste  of  effort  arising  from  disassociated  and  multi-special- 
ized activities  and  in  concentrating  the  energies  of  the  field  workers 
serving  the  neighborhood. 

2.  The  educational  effect  of  the  occupational  organization  was 
most  important  in  establishing  common  viewpoints  between  various 
types  of  workers,  in  developing  a  clearer  and  broader  vision  of 
community  problems  and  their  solution,  and  in  increasing  the  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  the  servants  of  the  community  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  responsiveness  and  responsibility  to  the  citizens 
of  the  district. 
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3.  The  Unit  experience  was  a  real  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  establishing  satisfactory  relationships  be- 
tween the  skilled  groups  serving  the  community  and  the  citizens. 

4.  The  experience  of  all  the  groups,  and  especially  of  the 
physicians,  showed  the  great  advantages  of  a  large  degree  of  group 
autonomy,  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  subordinating  this  autonomy 
to  the  control  of  co-ordinating  committees  and  of  the  citizens  of 
the  community. 

5.  The  representation  in  ever)'  occupational  group  was  on  the 
basis  of  service  to  the  community,  rather  than  of  residence. 

6.  The  results  in  the  district  indicated  that  it  was  impracticable 
to  apply  a  uniform  plan  of  organization  to  various  occupational 
groups,  certainly  in  a  district  as  small  as  Mohawk-Brighton, 

7.  There  was  a  tendency  to  generalization  of  services,  most 
nearly  complete  with  the  nurses  and  less  so  with  the  family  case 
workers.  In  the  case  of  the  physicians  the  tendency  was  rather 
toward  greater  specialization.  The  intensive  services  and  the  close 
association  of  the  various  workers  with  one  another  and  with  the 
representatives  of  the  citizens  proved  a  strong  corrective  of  any 
tendency  toward  over-specialization.  The  use  of  more  generalized 
workers  did  not  lessen  the  need  for  special  expert  advice  nor  for 
securing  group  opinions  within  a  special  group,  or  between  several 
groups. 

8.  The  evidence  from  the  Unit  experiment,  so  far  as  it  went, 
was  favorable  to  the  idea  of  the  single  responsible  executive  in  place 
of  an  executive  and  a  chairman,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  conclu- 
sive, because  of  lack  of  contrasting  experience  on  an  entirely 
comparable  basis. 
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GENERAL  COUx\CIL,  ORGANIZATION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Structure. 

The  social  unit  form  of  organization  has  been  described  on  pages 
—  and  — .  The  superstructure  consisted  of  a  Citizens'  Council 
and  an  Occupational  Council,  which  together  formed  the  General 
Council.  For  convenience,  a  brief  description  of  these  Councils 
will  be  repeated  here. 

Citizens'  Council. 

The  Citizens'  Council  rested  upon  the  Block  Councils  as  a  base. 
Each  Block  Council  was  composed  of  7  members  elected  by  those 
residents  of  the  block  who  were  over  18  years  of  age.  Each  Block 
Council  elected  a  block  executive,  or  a  block  worker,  as  they  were 
called,  not  necessarily  from  among  their  own  membership.  These 
block  executives  formed  the  Citizens'  Council  of  the  district.  The 
Citizens'  Council  elected  an  executive. 

Occupational  Council. 

Similarly,  each  group  of  occupational  workers  organized  on  a 
district  basis  and,  under  the  theory  of  the  plan,  was  presumed  to 
elect  a  council.  In  practice  the  groups  were  small  enough  to  serve  as 
councils.  Each  group  elected  an  executive.  The  physicians  in  the 
first  instance  elected  a  council,  but  it  was  found  to  be  unsatisfac- 
tory, as  it  simply  interposed  one  step  between  the  physicians'  group 
and  the  neighborhood  organization  and  the  entire  group  therefore 
served  as  a  council.  The  executives  of  all  of  the  occupational 
groups  formed  a  local  Occupational  Council  which  elected  its  own 
executive. 

The  Occupational  and  Citizens'  Councils,  acting  as  a  General 
Council,  elected  a  general  executive  for  the  entire  neighborhood 
organization,  and  by  joint  or  concurrent  action  administered  the 
neighborhood  affairs. 
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Unusual  features. 

Perhaps  the  most  novel  features  about  this  type  of  community 
organization  were :  First,  the  clear-cut  and  intimate  basis  upon 
which  small  population  units^  of  the  district  were  represented  by 
the  elective  members  of  the  Citizens'  Council,  known  as  block 
workers;  second,  the  mingling  of  policy-making  and  executive  func- 
tions in  the  membership  of  the  Citizens'  Council,  which  was  part 
of  the  theory  of  the  plan  of  operation;  third,  the  plan  of  occupa- 
tional representation  of  the  district,  by  groups  formed  on  the  basis 
of  service  rendered  to. the  community;  fourth,  the  definite  co-ordi- 
nation of  the  representatives  of  the  Citizens'  and  Occupational 
groups  in  the  General  Council,  the  policy-making  body  of  the 
community  organization. 

A  Working  Organisation. 

Assuming  that  the  principles  thus  represented  are  to  be  tested,  this 
form  of  neighborhood  organization,  from  a  purely  administrative 
standpoint,  would  appear  to  be  a  workable  one.  In  practice  it  did 
work,  in  the  administration  of  neighborhood  activities,  with  much 
less  friction  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  circumstances  were 
unusual ;  all  of  the  groups  were  developing  their  plans  and  policies 
under  a  plan  that  was  new  and  untried,  with  no  clear  demarcation 
of  authority  in  matters  where  their  fields  were  contiguous.  Also  the 
emphasis  was  continually  upon  the  fact  that  the  experiment  was 
a  democratic  one  with  a  minimum  of  outside  control  of  the  affairs 
of  a  group.  Not  only  did  the  various  groups  in  the  neighborhood 
organization  work  together  in  a  fine  and  harmonious  relationship, 
but  they  produced  unprecedented  results  in  the  handling  of  services, 
which  is  excellent  testimony  to  the  smoothness  of  their  machinery. 
The  various  points  illustrating  this  are  brought  out  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Citizens'  and  Occupational  Councils  and  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  services. 


^  As  small  population  units  elsewhere  have  had  elected  representatives, 
but  not,  so  far  as  known,  in  a  built  up  section  of  a  modern  city,  for  handling 
such  extensive  services. 
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Need  for  General  Executive. 

In  spite  of  these  facts  the  executives  of  the  various  councils 
felt,  during  a  large  part  of  the  experimental  period,  a  lack  of  a 
continuously  unifying  force  in  formulating  and  executing  poli- 
cies. This  was  not  due  to  organization  principles,  but  rather  to  a 
failure  to  carry  them  out,  particularly  the  provision  for  a  general 
executive.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips,  the  promoters  of  the  Unit  plan 
and  the  executives  of  the  National  Social  Unit  Organization,  were 
so  naturally  the  exponents  of  how  it  should  be  tried  out,  that  they 
were  elected  as  joint  executives  of  both  the  City  and  Mohawk- 
Brighton  Social  Unit  Organizations  also.  They  gave  the  impetus 
of  their  enthusiasm  and  indomitable  faith  in  the  Unit  plan  to  each 
of  these  organizations,  but  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  adequately 
to  administer  three  such  important  positions.  After  the  first  few 
months  they  became  more  the  expounders  of  the  plan,  expressing 
their  judgment  as  to  its  application  to  particular  situations,  and 
less  the  co-ordinators  and  directors  of  local  activities.  The  prac- 
tical district  services  had  been  under  way  about  nine  months,  when 
they  were  drawn  entirely  away  to  the  consideration  of  national 
questions  and  spent  three  months  in  Washington  as  advisers  to 
Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  Chairman  of  the  General  Medical  Board  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  no  one  being  officially  designated 
as  Acting  General  Executive.  Thus  the  general  executive  duties 
they  had  performed  in  the  district  ceased.  The  influenza  epidemic 
developed  at  this  time,  and  was  followed  almost  immediately  by 
the  bitter  political  attack  upon  the  organization.  Both  things, 
together  with  the  uncertainty  as  to  time  of  return  of  the  general 
executives,  delayed  action  upon  the  filling  of  their  positions.  The 
executives  were  not  unmindful  of  this  condition  and  several  times 
considered  offering  their  resignations.  But,  in  each  instance,  such 
a  step  seemed  unwise  to  them,  especially  from  the  time  of  the 
Mayor's  public  attack,  in  March,  1919,  to  the  Unit  Conference  in 
October,  1919  (see  page  136).  Therefore,  it  was  almost  at  the 
close  of  the  experimental  period  that  Miss  Hicks,  the  executive 
of  the  Citizens  Council,  was  elected  general  executive  of  the 
neighborhood  organization. 
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Net  Effect  of  Absence  of  General  Executive. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that,  under  these  conditions  of  lack  of 
general  executive  leadership,  there  did  not  arise  between  any  of 
the  local  councils  a  jurisdictional  dispute,  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  relationships  were  singularly  harmonious.  The  chief  ill  effects 
of  the  lack  of  such  leadership  were  evident  at  times  in  a  lack  of 
unification  of  purpose  in  making  plans  and  of  balance  in  weighing 
relative  values,  and,  in  very  occasional  instances,  in  a  failure  to 
co-ordinate  work.  There  was  also  a  tendency  toward  an  excessive 
number  of  general  staff  conferences,  valuable  in  their  educational 
effect,  but  not  conducive  to  the  highest  effectiveness  in  executive 
work.  That  the  ill  effects  of  these  things  were  as  slight,  or  as 
occasional,  as  they  were,  is  striking.  That,  in  spite  of  them,  the 
neighborhood  control  of  policies  was  so  real,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  services  so  great  and  the  general  relationships  so  harmonious, 
was  good  evidence  in  favor  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
organization. 

Differences  in  Functions  of  Two  Main  Councils. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  organization,  the  line  of  dif- 
ferentiation between  the  functions  of  the  Citizens'  and  Occupa- 
tional Councils  was  fairly  apparent.  In  general  the  Occupa- 
tional Council  was  the  one  to  initiate  plans  and  programs; 
the  Citizens'  Council  the  one  to  pass  upon  them  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  desires  of  the  people  of  the  district,  to  adapt  them  to 
local  conditions  and  needs,  and  to  bring  in  reports  of  conditions, 
needs  and  opinions  necessary  for  the  wise  guidance  of  the  affairs 
of  the  organization.  However,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  lines 
between  the  functions  of  the  two  councils  were  hard  and  fast.  For 
instance,  the  Citizens'  Council  frequently  initiated  measures,  and 
the  Occupational  Council  passed  upon  their  practicability.  The 
nurses  increasingly  reported  upon  conditions  that  they  observed  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  their  bearing  upon  policies  and  programs 
and  similarly,  to  a  less  extent,  members  of  the  other  councils  did 
the  same. 
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Relative  Authority. 

So  far  as  the  theory  of  the  Unit  plan  was  concerned,  the  Occu- 
pational Council  was  co-ordinate  in  authority  with  the  Citizens' 
Council.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  final  decisions  as  to  general 
policy  rested  largely  with  the  Citizens'  Council,  although  it 
deferred  almost  uniformly  to  the  judgment  of  the  Occupational 
Council  in  technical  matters.  This  was  natural,  as  the  Occupa- 
tional Council  prepared  its  plans  and  programs  from  the  technical 
standpoint,  and  the  Citizens'  Council  judged  as  to  their  acceptability 
to  the  community  and  their  practicability  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  human  relationships  involved.  A  more  fundamental  reason 
was  that  the  Citizens'  Council  was  the  one  which  obtained  its 
authority  more  directly  from  the  majority  of  the  population. 

Method  of  Joint  Control. 

There  were  comparatively  few  joint  meetings  of  the  Citizens' 
and  Occupational  Councils.  Most  questions  were  decided  by  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  one  council  and  concurred  in  by  the  other,  with 
occasional  modifications.  Joint  meetings  of  committees  from  the 
two  councils  were  held  frequently  to  prepare  programs  for  sub- 
mission to  both  councils. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  the  failure  to  hold  joint  meet- 
ings. One  was  the  difference  in  the  functions  of  the  two  councils. 
The  Citizens'  Council  was  more  occupied  with  discussion  of  its 
own  policies,  as  developed  in  its  work  of  carrying  on  house-to-house 
visiting,  and  of  determining  the  sentiment  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  Occupational  Council  was  more  interested  in  discussing  the 
problems  of  the  services  from  the  technical  standpoint  and  the 
correlation  of  the  work  of  the  different  councils. 

Also  the  Occupational  Council  was  more  interested  than  the 
Citizens'  Council  in  the  discussion  of  the  theory  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  bearing  of  different  developments  upon  this  theory. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  a  body  like  the  Citizens'  Council,  each 
member  selected  from  such  a  small  population  unit,  would,  in  any 
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type  of  community,  be  as  much  interested  as  the  groups  of  skilled 
workers  in  the  community,  in  discussing  what  would  seem  to  be 
the  more  abstract  questions  of  policy  in  community  organization, 
unless  the  residents  should  be  of  an  unusually  philosophical  turn 
of  mind. 

One  Effect  of  Proposed  Modification. 

Under  the  head  of  "The  Citizens'  Council"  (page  31)  is  pro- 
posed a  modification  of  the  Unit  plan  of  citizenship  organization. 
Whether  the  other  results  of  this  proposed  modification  would  or 
would  not  be  as  anticipated,  it  would  certainly  mean  a  smaller, 
selected  committee  of  citizenship  representatives  who  would  meet 
more  frequently  with  the  Occupational  Council  for  discussion  of 
general  policies. 

Probable  Effect  of  Citizenship  Organisation  Under  Other  Con- 
ditions. 
The  question  has  been  raised  by  one  commentator  upon  the  Social 
Unit,  as  to  how  far  the  Citizens'  Council  would  aflFect  the  activities 
of  the  skilled  workers  in  a  district  where  such  workers  were  ap- 
pointed by  an  authority  outside  the  district,  such  as  the  City 
government,  and  were  not  necessarily  subject  to  neighborhood 
decisions.  The  answer  to  this  question  would  depend  largely  upon 
whether  public  opinion  in  the  city  generally  was  in  favor  of  effec- 
tive local  citizenship  organization.  If  it  were  and  if  citizens' 
councils  or  committees  were  well  organized  in  all  the  districts  of 
the  city  they  would  be  such  an  eflfective  medium  for  the  expression 
of  public  sentiment,  in  favor  of  a  co-ordination  of  the  plans  and 
work  of  public  servants  with  those  of  such  committees,  that  the 
attitude  of  the  city  administration  would  be  largely  determined  by 
this  opinion. 

Evidence  from  Co-operation  with  Outside  Agencies. 

The  experience  of  the  district  with  city  organizations  such  as 
the  Better  Housing  League,  Associated  Charities,  and  Anti-Tuber- 
culosis League,  proved  that  if  such  associations  are  interested  in 
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the  development  of  a  responsible  local  community  organization  and 
in  working  through  such  an  organization,  satisfactory  relationships 
can  readily  be  worked  out.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  nurses  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  who  had  been  sent  into  the  district  by  an  unsym- 
pathetic health  officer  (page  54),  experience  showed  that,  because 
the  neighborhood  organization  was  democratic  and  interested  in 
community  welfare,  the  outside  and  unsympathetic  control  of  the 
nurses  did  not  develop  friction  and  conflict  between  city  and  local 
policies  as  might  have  been  expected.  This  statement  should  not 
be  taken  as  in  any  way  minimizing  the  invaluable  effect  of  complete 
understanding  and  harmony  between  city-wide  agencies  or  public 
departments  and  a  local  organization  or  its  constituent  councils. 

Probable  Effect  of  More  Meetings  and  Discussion. 

It  is  probable  that  more  frequent  block  meetings  and  more  gen- 
eral forum  discussion  would  increase  the  remoteness  of  the  danger 
of  control  of  the  organization  by  a  group  of  representatives  in 
power.  They  would  certainly  cause  the  support  which  the  execu- 
tives received  from  the  residents  of  the  district  to  be  based  upon 
an  even  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  policies  under  dis- 
cussion. In  too  many  instances  the  citizens'  approval  of  the  policy 
was  passive  rather  than  active.  There  was  ample  opportunity  for 
individual  criticism  or  suggestion,  but  this  opportunity  was  not 
taken  advantage  of  in  a  public  way  as  fully  as  might  have  been 
done.  However,  the  evidence  shows  that  the  amount  of  expres- 
sion of  individual  opinion  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  district  and 
the  resultant  degree  of  conformity  of  district  policies  to  public 
opinion  was  exceptional  and  a  genuine  tribute  to  the  value  of  the 
organization. 

Extent  of  Control  by  National  Executives. 

The  question  has  been  raised  by  some,  of  how  far  the  work  of 
the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  was  dominated  by  the  policies  and 
ideas  of  the  national  executives.  Aside  from  the  facts  shown 
above,  as  to  the  decreasing  amount  of  direct  contact  by  the  national 
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executives  with  the  developments  in  the  district  experiment,  the 
v^'hole  history  of  the  organization,  and  especially  the  decisions 
reached,  as  a  result  of  discussion  by  the  various  councils,  show  an 
unusual  degree  of  independence  of  thought.  A  committee  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  which  investigated  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Social  Unit  by  the  Mayor,  made  a  report,  part  of  which 
discussed  the  "Democratic  Features  of  the  Plan."  The  following 
are  two  extracts  which  give  the  Committee's  judgment  on  the  point 
of  control  by  the  national  executives : 

"From  the  very  nature  of  the  organization,  your  Committee  does 
not  believe  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips,  or  any  individuals  or  cliques, 
could  swing  the  experiment  into  radical  channels  against  the  active 
wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  Occupational  and  Citizens'  Councils  established 
at  large  in  the  city  by  the  Social  Unit  Organization,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Social  Unit  Organization,  composed  of  people 
holding  all  shades  of  political,  economic  and  governmental  beliefs. 

"However,  it  does  seem,  from  the  records  of  the  Organization 
and  from  testimony  which  we  have  been  able  to  secure,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment  and  for  some  time  thereafter,  the 
initiative  came  chiefly  from  the  founders  of  the  plan.  Present  indi- 
cations are  that  the  initiative  is  coming  less  and  less  from  those  in 
charge  and  more  and  more  from  the  people  in  the  Mohawk- 
Brighton  District.  Although  measures  have  been  promoted  and 
advice  given  along  lines  conforming  to  the  ideas  of  the  originators 
of  the  plan,  energetic  discussion  by  residents  of  the  district  has 
attended  decision  on  these  matters,  and  the  ultimate  check  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  people." 

The  committee  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  indirect  plan  of 
representation  in  the  Citizens'  Council  made  the  influencing  of 
elections  possible,  but  apparently  in  this  conclusion  did  not  give 
weight  to  the  eftect  of  the  exceptionally  close  contact  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  block  with  block  council  members  and  block  workers. 

freedom   in  Choice  of  Executives. 

In  the  selection  of  the  executives  of  the  various  councils  of  the 
district,  there  was  complete  freedom  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the 
groups  represented  in  every  case,  although  suggestions  were  made 
in  several  instances  by  the  general  executives.     In  the  case  of  the 
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nurses,  the  initiative  in  the  selection  of  an  executive  was  with  the 
City  Nurses'  Council,  because  there  was  not  at  that  time  a  definite 
local  group. 

Question  of  Abuse  of  Organisation. 

Similarly,  the  question  whether  the  organization  was  used  for 
propaganda  or  to  promote  personal  opinion  or  partisan  views,  was 
answered  in  the  negative  by  every  person  or  committee  which 
inquired  into  the  facts. 

Relative  Effects  of  Organisation  and  Personnel. 

It  may  very  properly  be  asked  how  far  the  democracy  of  the 
Unit  experiment  was  a  result  from  the  type  of  the  Unit  organiza- 
tion and  how  far  it  resulted  from  the  conception  of  democracy  on 
the  part  of  those  who  were  selected  by  the  district  organization  as 
its  leaders.  It  is  the  judgment  of  those  who  were  most  closely 
associated  with  the  experiment  that  the  smallness  of  the  population 
units  represented,  permitting  close  contact  between  the  representa- 
tives and  those  for  whom  they  spoke,  and  the  close  and  organized 
association  of  different  groups,  and  their  representatives,  in  more 
or  less  intimate  contacts  with  their  common  problems,  have  been, 
more  than  any  other  factors,  responsible  for  the  well-informed, 
alert,  and  effectively  expressed  public  opinion  in  the  district.  If 
this  is  the  case,  the  democracy  of  the  Unit  experiment  was  due 
largely  to  the  form  of  the  organization  rather  than  to  the  personnel. 
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CITY  ORGANIZATION. 

The  formation  of  the  City  Social  Unit  Organization  has  been 
described  in  some  detail  in  Bulletin  No.  5  of  the  National  Social 
Unit  Organization.  Some  account  of  the  development  of  this 
organization  and  what  it  actually  did  up  to  the  time  of  the  Mayor's 
attack  and  thereafter  should  be  of  interest  to  those  wishing  to 
secure  light  on  community  organization  problems  from  the  Unit 
experience. 

Citizenship  Representation. 

During  1917,  the  City  Citizens'  Council,  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  various  districts  of  Cincinnati,  came  together  with 
much  interest  in  the  Unit  and  held  several  well-attended  meetings 
at  which  there  was  general  discussion.  The  theor)^  upon  which 
this  Council  was  organized  was  that  it  would  be  an  advisory  and 
study  group,  each  member  reporting  back  to  her  respective  neigh- 
borhood council.  In  this  way  it  was  thought  that  the  citizenship 
of  Cincinnati  would  keep  in  touch  with  what  was  being  done  in 
the  Mohawk-Brighton  District,  would  comment  upon  it  and  would 
be  in  a  position  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  application  of  the  lessons 
learned,  to  their  own  communities  and  to  the  city  at  large. 

Continuance  of  Interest — But  Lack  of  Active  Duties. 

While  all  but  a  few  of  the  members  of  this  City  Citizens'  Council 
retained  their  interest  in  the  Unit,  and  later  were  found  on  the 
side  of  its  active  supporters  when  it  was  under  attack,  they  did 
not  feel  that  they  had  a  definite  and  specific  enough  function  in 
meeting  simply  to  discuss  the  work  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  Dis- 
trict, with  which  they  were  not  directly  in  contact.  Most  of  the 
members  were  busy  women  for  whom  it  was  difficult  to  attend 
frequent  meetings.  They  came  from  every  part  of  a  city  which 
included   72   square   miles   in   its   corporate   limits   and,   therefore, 
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well  attended  and  continuous  meetings  were  found  to  be  out  of 
the  question. 

Group  Representation. 

The  first  debatable  question  of  city  organization  which  arose  was 
in  connection  with  the  Occupational  Council.  The  theory  of  the 
organization  provided  for  the  formation  of  a  group  in  each  field, 
such  as  that  of  social  work,  consisting  of  all  the  workers  in  that 
field,  whether  serving  in  a  private  organization  or  in  a  public  depart- 
ment. There  was  objection  to  this  on  the  part  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Welfare  Department,  who  felt  that  delegates  of  city 
departments  should  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  directing  body 
of  the  whole  organization,  rather  than  simply  of  the  appropriate 
occupational  group  or  council.  The  Director  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  had  been  elected  executive  of  the  Social  Workers' 
Council,  and  there  was  no  person  representing  a  city  department 
ex-officio  on  the  Occupational  Council.  Dr.  Landis,  the  Health 
Officer,  had  been  elected  chairman  of  the  City  Medical  Council 
and  was,  therefore,  a  member  of  the  Occupational  Council,  but  not 
ex-officio.  He  also  was  elected  soon  thereafter  President  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  directly  represented  both  the  private 
and  public  medical  interests,  but  this  was  a  coincidence. 

Modifications  Secure  Direct  City  Representation. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  led  to  the  following  two  conclusions: 

1.  That  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  Occupational  Council  to 
consist  of  two  representatives  from  each  occupational  group,  one 
from  non-governmental  workers  and  the  other  from  a  city  depart- 
ment, as  this  would  go  far  toward  nullifying  the  effectiveness  of 
direct  representation  of  the  groups  by  their  elected  executives. 

2.  That  there  should  be  closer  association  between  the  General 
Council  of  the  Cincinnati  Social  Unit  Organization  and  the  City 
administration. 

This  closer  association  was  provided  by  the  agreement  of  the 
Mayor,  the  Honorable  George  Puchta,  to  serve  as  honorary  exec- 
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utive  of  the  City  Organization,  by  his  appointment  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Welfare  Department  as  representative  of  the  City 
Departments  on  the  City  Occupational  Council,  and  by  the  election 
by  the  City  Council  of  a  representative  on  the  Occupational  Council. 

Social  Workers. 

The  City  Social  Workers'  Council  did  not  function  actively  as  a 
unit  during  the  experiment.  This  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
practically  every  social  service  organization  was  represented  in  the 
Mohawk-Brighton  Social  Workers'  Council.  This  active  participa- 
tion in  the  experiment,  as  described  in  discussing  the  District  Social 
Workers'  Council,  to  a  considerable  extent  eliminated  the  need  for 
a  city  council  in  addition.  The  inactivity  of  the  city  social  work 
group  was  also  due  in  part  to  the  absorption  of  the  Unit  execu- 
tives in  district  affairs,  and  to  their  consequent  failure  to  build 
up  a  working  relationship  with  the  city  group  as  distinguished  from 
the  local  group. 

Whether  more  active  work  with  the  City  Social  Workers' 
Council  would  have  materially  affected  the  status  of  the  Unit  in 
Cincinnati  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  At  least  two  leaders  in  the 
social  work  field  felt  that  the  social  workers  were  not  given  a  suffi- 
ciently prominent  part  in  guiding  the  affairs  of  the  organization. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  face  of  criticism  of  the  Unit,  every  city 
social  service  organization  doing  field  work,  in  contact  with  similar 
work  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  supported  the   Social   Unit. 

Nurses. 

The  Graduate  Nurses'  Association  appointed  a  committee,  to 
serve  as  a  City  Council  of  Nurses,  which  consisted  in  the  main  of 
the  executives  of  the  leading  nursing  organizations  of  the  city. 
Experience  proved  this  an  unwise  procedure,  as  these  nurses  were 
extremely  busy  with  their  own  duties  and  gave  little  attention  to 
the  Unit.  Also  this  arrangement  failed  to  bring  the  great  body 
of  nurses  in  touch  with  the  experiment  through  direct  represen- 
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tation.  It  became  increasingly  difficult  for  the  executive  of  the 
local  nurses  to  retain  the  interest  of  the  City  Nursing  Council. 
There  was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association  that  the  nursing  work  in  the  district  was  run  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  the  work  of  her  organization  in  not  charging 
fees  for  services,  in  undertaking  generalized  nursing,  and  in  hand- 
ling certain  insurance  cases  which,  in  the  rest  of  the  city,  were 
handled  by  her  staff. 

Efforts  were  made  to  establish  a  better  working  relationship,  but 
were  unsuccessful.  The  basis  of  representation  on  this  City  Nurs- 
ing Council  was  probably  one  fundamental  cause  of  this  failure. 
Another,  perhaps,  was  the  fact  that  the  local  Nursing  Council  was 
not  composed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Social  Workers'  Council,  of 
direct  representatives  of  the  city  organizations  doing  nursing  work. 
Such  representation  might  have  given  these  organizations  a  greater 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  experiment. 

Clergymen. 

The  City  Federation  of  Churches  elected  a  Clergymen's  Council, 
which,  in  turn,  selected  an  executive  to  serve  on  the  City  Occupa- 
tional Council.  The  relationship  of  this  council  to  the  Organization 
was  at  all  times  friendly  and  co-operative,  and  through  it  the 
clergymen  of  the  city  were  kept  fairly  closely  in  touch  with  the 
progress  of  the  Unit  experiment.  As  in  the  District,  there  was 
not  the  same  official  relationship  with  the  Catholic  Clergy,  although 
several  individuals  who  were  actively  in  touch  with  them  were 
among  the  heartiest  supporters  of  the  Unit  in  the  City. 

Business  Men. 

At  a  well-attended  meeting  of  business  men  of  the  city,  a  Busi- 
ness Men's  Council  was  appointed,  which  met  several  times  and 
discussed  problems  of  the  Unit,  but  did  not  take  a  very  active  part 
in  the  guidance  of  its  affairs.  This  Council's  chief  activities  were 
at  the  two  times  when  the  Unit  was  publicly  criticized.  On  each 
of  these  occasions  the  members  of  the  Council  who  attended  the 
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meeting  took   a   favorable   attitude   toward  the   Unit,   and   gave   it 
public  support. 

Statisticians  and  Accountants. 

It  was  found  difficult  to  organize  a  broadly  representative  coun- 
cil of  statisticians,  because  there  were  not  many  who  could  be  so 
classified  in  the  city.  A  small  committee  co-operated  effectively 
with  the  work  of  the  Unit,  although  its  numbers  were  depleted  by 
the  departure  of  two  of  its  members  from  the  city,  the  resignation 
of  another  under  pressure  of  duties,  and  of  a  fourth,  the  City 
Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics,  because  he  did  not  feel  that  he  could 
hold  the  position  after  the  organization  had  been  attacked  by  the 
Mayor.  The  contribution  of  this  small  group  was  an  extremely 
valuable  one  in  the  guidance  of  the  statistical  work  of  the  experi- 
ment. A  council  of  accountants  also  proved  to  be  of  assistance, 
and  their  executive  installed  and  supervised  the  first  bookkeeping 
system  of  the  organization. 

Physicians. 

The  Academy  of  Medicine  authorized  the  appointment  of  10 
committees  in  10  branches  of  medicine,  to  serve  in  an  advisory 
relationship  to  the  medical  work  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District. 
These  10  committees  elected  chairmen  who  served  as  a  city  medical 
council.  This  council  and  its  sub-committees  met  such  requests  as 
came  from  the  local  physicians  for  advice  and  assistance.  The 
number  of  these  requests  was  limited,  as  mentioned  in  describing 
the  local  medical  work.  Dr.  John  H.  Landis,  the  Health  Officer, 
served  as  executive  of  this  City  Medical  Council  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  This  council  assumed  more  responsibility  than  the 
others  in  the  city  organization  did  for  planning,  in  connection  with 
the  Unit  experiment. 

Plans  for  City-wide  Medical  Program. 

At  a  meeting  called  in  June,  1918,  and  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Landis,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  what  the  future 
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medical  program  should  be.  The  Council  voted  to  ask  the  National 
Advisory  Medical  Council  (headed  by  Dr.  Franklin  K.  Martin, 
Chairman  of  the  General  Medical  Board  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense)  for  a  program,  which,  in  its  judgment,  the  City  Medical 
Council  should  follow  in  its  future  plans.  Mr.  Phillips,  acting  for 
the  Council,  went  to  Washington  to  confer  with  Dr.  Martin.  Upon 
the  latter's  urgent  request,  he  remained  in  Washington  for  several 
months  as  an  advisory  assistant  in  medical  organization.  Dr. 
Landis'  death  in  the  summer  of  1918  and  the  influenza  epidemic 
following  almost  immediately  after,  prevented  any  activity  in  the 
meantime  on  the  part  of  the  City  Medical  Council.  Early  in  1919 
Dr.  Martin  replied  to  the  City  Medical  Council  with  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  Unit  experience  had  afforded  valuable  lessons 
in  medical  organization  and  its  relationship  to  the  community.  He 
felt  that  if  a  city-wide  medical  program  could  be  developed  which 
would  be  equally  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  District,  Cincinnati  would 
take  the  lead  as  a  center  of  medical  organization.  He  stated  that 
the  National  Medical  Council  would  be  glad  to  co-operate  in  pro- 
moting any  program  that  was  worked  out  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Health  Department,  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  the 
Medical  College  of  the  University. 

Attitude  of  City  Medical  Council  on  Medical  Plan. 

This  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  City  Medical  Council, 
attended  by  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  College,  the  President  of 
the  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  new  Health  Officer,  and  several 
other  members  of  the  Council.  There  was  full  discussion  fol- 
lowed by  unanimous  agreement  to  secure  the  services  of  an  ex- 
ecutive who  could  plan  out  such  a  city-medical  program,  as  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Martin.  The  Health  Officer  raised  the  question 
whether  this  executive  could  not  also  be  the  head  of  the  proposed 
new  Division  of  Public  Health  Education  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment. There  was  some  objection  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  secure  a  big  man,  and  not  to  put  him  in  a  subordinate 
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position,  but  further  discussion  showed  a  willingness  to  accept  the 
Health  Officer's  suggestion  as  a  workable  one. 

Educational  Value  of  City  Organization. 

The  City  General  Council  and  its  sub-committees  had  thus  taken 
varying  degrees  of  active  interest  in  the  Unit.  Where  there  was 
a  specific  task  to  perform  there  had  been  an  active  and  helpful 
relationship.  Otherwise  the  association  was  more  or  less  advisory 
and  casual,  as  it  is  usually  the  case  with  such  committees.  The 
wisdom  of  spending  so  much  time  in  building  up  the  City  Organ- 
ization has  been  questioned.  Undoubtedly  it  had  great  educational 
value  and  probably  was  an  important  cause  of  the  support,  which 
came  when  the  Unit  was  under  fire,  from  the  city  groups  that 
had  been  affiliated  with  the  City  Social  Unit  Organization.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  Mayor's  attack  there  was  a  good  deal  of  change 
in  the  character  and  function  of  the  city  organization  which  will 
be  described  a  little  later. 
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RELATIONSHIP  TO  GOVERNMENT 
AUTHORITIES. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips  came  to  Cincinnati  to  consider 
the  city's  invitation  that  the  Social  Unit  experiment  should  be 
tried  there,  they  made  it  very  clear,  in  written  statements  and  at 
a  number  of  meetings,  that  they  felt  there  should  be  the  closest 
possible  working  relationship  between  the  city  authorities  and  the 
organization  to  be  established  in  the  Unit  area.  They  made  it 
clear  also  that  one  of  their  purposes  in  this  was  that  the  city 
authorities  might,  because  of  close  advisory  association  with  the 
experiment,  be  better  able  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  the 
taking  over  by  the  city  government  of  both  the  organization  and 
the  activities  which  had  proved  sound  in  the  experiment.  That 
there  was  a  sincere  effort  to  follow  this  policy  is  shown  by  the 
following  illustrations : 

1.  The  invitation  to  the  Unit  to  come  to  Cincinnati,  by  Dr. 
Landis,  Health  Officer,  and  Walter  J.  Friendlander,  acting  Mayor. 

2.  The  confirmation  of  this  invitation  by  a  meeting  at  the  City 
Hall,  attended  by  the  acting  Mayor,  who  was  also  Safety  Director; 
the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Council,  the 
Service  Director,  the  Health  Officer,  the  head  of  the  Welfare  De- 
partment, and  others  representing  the  city. 

3.  The  close  official  connection  with  the  City  Hall  in  the  early 
development  of  the  Unit,  through  Dr.  Landis,  the  Health  Officer, 
who  was  Chairman  of  the  City  Medical  Council  until  the  time  of 
his  last  illness ;  through  the  Superintendent  of  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, who  was  delegated  by  the  Mayor  as  a  member  of  the  City 
Occupational  Council  of  the  Social  Unit,  which  position  he  held 
until  the  time  of  his  resignation  and  subsequent  attack  on  the  Unit ; 
through  the  election  of  Mr.  Michael  Mullen  to  represent  the  City 
Council  on  the  City  Occupational  Council,  and  through  the  elec- 
tion of  the  supervisor  of  case  work  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  as  chairman  of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  Social  Workers' 
Council. 

4.  The  close  advisory  relationship  to  the  Unit  maintained  by 
Dr.  Landis,  Health  Officer,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the 
relationship  to  the  Unit  of  the  head  of  the  Welfare  Department 
of  the  city,  up  to  the  beginning  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  personal 
beliefs  of  the  national  executives. 
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5.  The  effort  by  the  Unit  executives  to  renew  this  relationship 
with  the  city  government  under  the  administration  of  Mayor  Galvin, 
which  resulted  in  the  Mayor's  refusal. 

6.  The  insistence  by  the  Social  Unit  representatives  upon  a  close 
supervision  of  school  nursing  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  by 
the  Board  of  Health  in  case  the  Social  Unit  should  take  over  such 
nursing  work  from  the  Board  of  Health  as  proposed  by  the  new 
Health  Officer,  in  January,  1919.  (This  was  part  of  a  definite  policy 
that  such  relationship  should  be  established  with  the  city  govern- 
ment wherever  possible,  similar  to  the  relationship  so  effectively 
established  with  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  the  Better  Housing 
League  and  the  Associated  Charities  in  their  respective  fields.) 

7.  The  definite  effort  by  the  executive  of  the  City  Occupational 
Council  to  have  the  Sanitary  Bureau  of  the  Health  Department 
establish  a  working  relationship  with  the  local  organization  and 
to  use  it  in  the  work  of  the  Bureau. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  actual 
results  of  the  effort  of  the  executives  of  the  organization  to  co- 
operate with  governmental  authorities : 

The  Cincinnati  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics  credited  the  Social 
Unit  organization  with  materially  aiding  in  the  registration  of 
births  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District. 

The  much  more  comprehensive  way  in  which  the  Social  Unit 
handled  influenza  patients,  than  was  the  case  in  other  sections  of 
the  city,  was  in  co-operation  with  the  Health  Department. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  tuberculosis  patients  and 
the  potentially  tuberculous,  discovered  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton 
District,  especially  in  the  early  age  groups,  was  made  possible 
through  the  district  organization  working  in  closest  co-operation 
with  the  Tuberculosis  Dispensary  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  the 
Anti-Tuberculosis  League.  (A  report  by  Mr.  N.  A.  Nelson,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  showed  the  striking 
results  of  the  League's  assigning  a  nurse  to  the  Mohawk-Brighton 
District,  thus  enabling  the  district  organization  to  take  up  the  tuber- 
culosis service  as  part  of  its  generalized  nursing  activities.) 

The  local  organization  released  a  block  worker  for  service  as 
visiting  housekeeper  to  the  Better  Housing  League.  This  worker, 
utilizing  the  neighborhood  organization  to  the  fullest  extent,  served 
and  supplemented  the  Housing  Bureau  of  the  City  Hall  in  a  very 
effective  way  and  in  an  excellent  relationship. 

The  taking  of  the  neighborhood  census  proved  to  be  useful  to 
governmental  authorities.  The  original  draft  of  the  census  card 
was  submitted  to  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Hill,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Revision  and  Results.  Bureau  of  Census,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
data  collected  was  of  service  in  the  study  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
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by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  in  that,  through  it,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  secure  volunteers  coming  within  certain  classifications,  who 
kept  budgets  of  expenditures  for  this  study.  Desired  information 
with  reference  to  those  over  60  years  of  age  was  supplied  to  the 
Ohio  Health  and  Old-Age  Insurance  Commission  and  published 
in  its  report.  Data  as  to  residents  was  useful  also  in  the  various 
Liberty  Loan  campaigns.  The  experience  in  the  district  in  collecting 
this  census  brought  about  its  separate  designation  by  the  Census 
Bureau  as  an  enumeration  district  for  1920,  and  resulted  in  the 
request  by  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  for  volunteers  from  the 
District  to  take  the  Civil  Service  examination  for  census  enumer- 
ators in  1920,  to  which  a  number  responded. 

Beginning  with  Social  Center  Week,  a  week  in  which  the  neigh- 
borhood organization  in  its  bulletin,  and  orally  through  the  block 
workers,  the  Clergymen's  Council,  the  nurses  and  others,  advertised 
the  facilities  of  the  schools,  the  Mohawk-Brighton  organization 
consistently  offered  its  facilities  to  the  schools  for  advertise- 
ment of  their  various  activities.  The  program  drawn  up  by  the 
Recreational  Council  played  a  worth-while  part  in  promoting  recrea- 
tion in  the  district.  It  gave  the  opportunity  to  the  neighborhood 
organization  to  co-operate  with  activities  of  the  summer  recreational 
center  in  one  of  the  schools,  the  establishment  of  which  was  one 
of  the  items  in  the  program. 

The  Children's  Year  Drive  of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District,  as 
a  part  of  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau's  nation-wide  campaign,  was 
one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  effective  in  the  country. 

In  the  Back-to-School  Drive,  inaugurated  by  the  Federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  the  city  headquarters  credited  the  Mohawk-Brighton 
Organization  with  doing  an  exceptionally  fine  piece  of  work. 

The  Social  Unit  experience  was  used  consistently  in  home  service 
institute  courses  under  Cincinnati  University  professors. 

Failure  to  Secure  Support  of  Chief  City  Officials. 

However,  the  Social  Unit  Organization  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
fail  to  establish  a  sufficiently  effective  relationship  with  the  city 
government,  so  that  the  official  heads  of  the  city  government  were 
supporters  of  the  work  done  in  the  district.  There  were  several 
contributing  causes  for  this  failure  which  will  be  mentioned  more 
particularly  in  the  succeeding  sections  of  this  statement.  How- 
ever, it  can  not  be  said  that  the  break  was  due  to  any  policy  of 
the  Organization  of  isolating  its  work  or  to  a  lack  of  effort  to 
interest  those  in  authority  in  the  city  administration. 
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Civic  Value  of  the  Unit  Experience. 

Several  of  those  who  studied  the  Social  Unit  criticized  the  Dis- 
trict Organization  because  it  did  not  take  up  general  civic  or  city- 
wide  problems,  but  confined  itself  largely  to  purely  local  affairs. 
While  the  organization  did  begin  its  activities  with  health  ser- 
vices as  the  best  point  from  which  to  try  out  the  Unit  plan,  it 
did  not  limit  its  discussion  of  civic  affairs  to  such  services.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  this  kind  of  consideration  of  health  services, 
and  the  various  problems  involved,  did  not  constitute  a  sound  basis 
for  a  general  course  of  self-training  in  the  duties  of  citizenship. 
The  instances  cited  above  of  the  effective  relationships  established 
with  city,  state,  and  national  civic  authorities  show  that  the 
organization  was  laying  good  foundation  for  the  civic  training  of 
its  citizens.  In  addition  to  this,  the  course  of  lectures  initiated  by 
the  Citizens'  Council,  which  has  been  previously  described,  was  an 
important  step  in  the  same  direction,  dealing,  as  it  did,  with  a 
fairly  broad  range  of  subjects  of  civic  interest. 

Reaso}is  for  not  Carrying  Civic  Program  Further. 

That  the  organization  did  not  go  further  in  dealing  with  affairs 
of  the  city  and  nation  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  great  de- 
mand upon  it  for  carrying  out  the  rather  remarkable  program 
which  it  did  follow.  In  considering  why  it  did  not  go  further, 
there  are  other  reasons  also  which  should  be  taken  into  account. 

The  Mohawk-Brighton  district  is  one  section  of  Cincinnati.  In 
dealing  with  city-wide  governmental  problems,  the  neighborhood 
organization  was  most  effective,  certainly  during  the  first  year  or 
two  of  its  life,  in  confining  itself  to  those  which  had  to  do  with 
neighborhood  services  and  affairs  and  in  which  the  weight  of  its 
opinion  could  have  a  very  direct  and  determining  influence.  The 
opinion  of  the  neighborhood  organization  on  city-wide  public 
affairs  in  general,  could  have  been  of  much  value  only  if  similar 
organizations  had  existed  all  over  the  city. 

Just  as  the   Mohawk-Brighton   Organization   was  beginning  to 
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study  the  application  to  other  city-wide  problems,  of  some  of  the 
lessons  it  was  learning  through  its  experience  in  community  ser- 
vices, it  was  subjected  to  severe  attack,  first  in  the  public  state- 
ment of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare,  in  June,  1918,  and 
again  in  the  attack  of  the  Mayor  in  March,  1919.  These  attacks, 
focused  upon  one  district  of  the  city,  served  not  only  to  create 
a  great  demand  for  information  by  outsiders,  which  was  a  heavy 
drain  upon  the  staff  and  the  whole  organization,  but  also  tended 
to  make  the  neighborhood  organization  slow  to  take  up  new  prob- 
lems, especially  those  which  might  be  construed  as  having  a 
political  significance. 

Conclusions  on  Relation  to  Government  Authorities. 

1.  The  theories  and  advance  explanation  of  the  Social  Unit 
clearly  looked  toward  an  intimate  relationship  between  the  ex- 
periment and  the  administrative  authorities  of  the  city.  This  was 
in  order  that  those  authorities  might  take  part  in  guiding  the  ex- 
periment and  might  form  a  sound  judgment  as  to  the  adoption 
of  those  plans  of  organization  or  activities  of  the  Unit  which 
should  prove  practicable,  as  part  of  the  governmental  organization 
or  activities. 

2.  Genuine,  and  for  a  time  successful,  attempts  were  made  to 
secure  the  active  co-operation  of  the  city  authorities  of  Cincinnati 
in  the  Unit  experiment. 

3.  The  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  neighborhood  organization 
to  lend  itself  to  the  promotion  of  the  activities  of  the  governmental 
authorities  of  the  city,  state,  and  nation  were  very  well  worth 
while  in  a  number  of  instances.  The  working  relationships  es- 
tablished with  semi-public  agencies,  were  as  a  rule  fine  and  ef- 
fective, and  further  indicated  the  possibilities  of  co-operative  re- 
lationship between  the  Unit  and  the  departments  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment doing  similar  work. 
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4.  In  spite  of  these  things,  the  break  between  the  Social  Unit 
Organization  and  the  city  authorities  of  Cincinnati  was  almost 
complete,  due  to  causes  (see  pages  122  to  131)  which  were 
largely  outside  of  the  question  of  mere  co-operation  in  neighbor- 
hood services. 

5.  The  Unit  experience  gave  a  valuable  civic  education  to  those 
participating  in  it,  whether  as  members  of  citizenship  or  occu- 
pational groups.  This  training  in  civics  came  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  effective  relationships  in  a  number  of  instances, 
with  city,  state  and  national  civic  authorities,  through  planning 
for  and  handling  neighborhood  services,  and  through  lectures  and 
discussions  of  general  civic  questions.  Political  attacks  upon  the 
experiment  prevented  an  even  fuller  development  of  this  process 
of  civic  education. 
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BEARING  OF  SOCIAL  UNIT  EXPERIENCE  UPON 
GOVERNMENT. 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  the  minds  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  PhilHps,  the  authors  of  the  Social  Unit  plan  of  organ- 
ization, was  the  bearing  of  this  plan  upon  forms  of  government. 
One  of  the  charges  of  Mayor  Galvin  of  Cincinnati  against  the 
Unit  experiment  was  that  the  Unit  was  a  "government  within  a 
government." 

What  light  did  the  Cincinnati  experiment  throw  upon  im- 
portant problems  of  government  and  especially  upon  forms  of 
organisation  for  purposes  of  government^ 

In  the  Unit  plan,  as  described  on  page  2,  the  three  most 
important  features  tested  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  experiment  were, 
briefly,  as  follows: 

1.  The  representatives  of  the  citizens  of  a  community 
were  to  be  elected  for  such  small  units  of  population, 
that,  among  the  citizens  and  between  them  and  their 
representatives,  the  relationships  might  be  those  of  real 
neighbors. 

2.  Those  serving  the  community,  because  of  special 
knowledge  or  skill,  in  a  direct  or  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
were  to  be  organized  also  with  reference  to  units  of 
population  served,  so  that  they  might  be  closely  and  ef- 
fectively in  touch  with  the  representatives  of  the  citizens 
and  the  citizens  themselves. 

3.  There  was  to  be  an  organic  and  coordinate  working 
relationship  between  the  occupational  and  the  citizenship 
representatives. 
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special  Features  Tested. 

The  principle  of  the  election  of  representatives  of  such  small 
population  units  (containing  approximately  500  residents)  cannot 
be  said  to  be  unique  to  the  Social  Unit,  although,  so  far  as  known 
to  the  writer,  it  was  never  in  operation  before  in  a  built-up 
section  of  a  modern  city,  as  part  of  a  plan  of  organization  for 
handling  such  extensive  community  services  as  were  carried  out 
in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District. 

The  principle  of  organization,  by  a  population  unit,  of  certain 
professional  groups  already  rendering  service  of  a  wholly  or 
partially  public  character  for  the  handling  of  community  services, 
were,  to  say  the  least,  more  thoroughly  tested  in  the  Unit  than  was 
ever  the  case  before,  so  far  as  known. 

But  it  is  in  the  results  of  the  novel  organic  working  relation- 
ship between  representatives  of  certain  groups  serving  the  com- 
munity, organized  on  an  occupational  basis,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  citizenship  by  small  units  of  population,  that  we  should  find 
the  chief  contribution  which  the  Unit  experiment  made  to  the 
solution  of  problems  of  government. 

In  Accord  with  Principle  of  Representative  Government. 

The  Social  Unit  plan  thus  is  seen  to  have  been  in  accord  with 
the  principle  of  representative  government,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
been  or  can  be  applied  to  the  handling  of  affairs  of  government. 
It  introduced  the  new  feature  of  organic  working  relationship  be- 
tween citizenship  representatives  and  group  representatives,  so  far 
as  the  latter  are  public  or  semi-public  servants. 

The  experiment  was  not,  as  some  erroneously  supposed,  one  in 
the  direct  administration  of  community  affairs  by  the  people.  It 
was  rather  a  test  of  the  principles  mentioned  above  as  means  of 
giving  citizens  a  more  active  and  effective  part  in  public  affairs, 
through  closer  relationships  between  them  and  their  representa- 
was  rather  a  test  of  the  principles  mentioned  above,  as  means  of 
tives  and  between  the  latter  and  the  representatives  of  the  occupa- 
tional groups  serving  the  community. 
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The  Evidence. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  Unit's  bearing  upon  activities  and  forms 
of  organization  of  government  cannot  very  well  be  segregated  but 
is  contained  principally  in  the  sections  of  this  report  on  Citizen- 
ship Organization  pages,  6  to  31,  on  Occupational  Organ- 
ization, pages  40  to  93,  on  Relationship  to  Government 
Authorities,  pages  111  to  115,  and  on  Health  Services,  pages 
145  to  153. 

Chief  Results  of  the  Unit,  Bearing  upon  Government  Problems. 

The  net  results  of  the  experiment,  in  this  field,  were  notable  in- 
creases in  the  extent  and  genuineness  of  the  participation  by  citi- 
zens in  community  affairs,  in  the  closeness  and  effectiveness  of  re- 
lationships between  public  or  semi-public  servants,  the  people  and 
their  representatives,  and  in  the  comprehensiveness  and  thorough- 
ness of  neighborhood  services.  Practically  everyone  who  studied 
the  Social  Unit  carefully  at  close  range,  agreed  that  it  was  the 
democracy  of  the  form  of  the  organization  which  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  comprehensiveness  of  services  be- 
yond what  might  have  been  expected  simply  from  the  number  of 
nurses,  physicians  or  social  workers  serving  the  Mohawk-Brighton 
District. 

The  reasons  for  this  opinion  on  the  part  of  observers  will  be 
found  in  more  detail  in  the  other  sections  of  this  statement,  which 
have  been  referred  to. 

The  Experiment's  Chief  Contribution  to  Solution  of  Government 
Problems. 
Therefore,  the  great  contribution  which  the  Unit  experiment 
made  to  the  handling  of  problems  of  government  was  to  prove 
the  soundness  and  democracy  of  the  unit  principle  of  organic 
working  relationship  between  the  representatives  of  certain  groups 
acting  as  public  or  semi-public  servants  and  representatives  of  the 
citizens  (elected  from  small  units  of  population)  in  the  handling  of 
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services  which  have  to  do  more  or  less  directly  with  people  in  their 
homes  or  else  with  problems  which  can  be  handled  on  the  basis  of 
population  units. 

Limited  Field  of  Test. 

The  testing  of  the  Social  Unit  plan  was  through  services  which 
had  to  do  more  or  less  directly  with  people  in  their  homes  or 
else  with  problems  which  could  be  handled  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation units.  In  the  development  of  these  services  the  questions 
at  issue  dealt  with  facts  which  were  subject  to  observation  or  test 
by  the  neighborhood  itself  and,  therefore,  as  to  which  there  was 
Httle  room  for  partisanship.  Also  the  special  groups  principally 
involved,  such  as  physicians,  nurses,  social  workers,  and  clergy- 
men, were  related  to  the  organization  more  or  less  definitely  as 
public  or  semi-public  servants,  and  each  group  represented  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  population.  Therefore,  the  group  interest 
was  a  minor  one  in  comparison  to  the  community  interest. 

For  these  reasons  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  test  of  the  Unit 
Organization  in  the  handling  of  district  activities  afforded  any 
conclusive  evidence  of  its  applicability  to  the  handling  of  city-wide 
municipal  problems  such  as  those  of  taxation  or  franchises  or  of 
controversial,  industrial  or  economic  issues. 

Other  Light  Upon  Affairs  of  Government. 

In  spite  of  these  limitations  the  Unit  experience  furnished  other 
valuable  material  for  students  of  political  science.  For  instance, 
the  light  thrown  upon  the  handling  of  technical  problems  of  group 
and  citizenship  organization  and  procedure,  method  of  elections, 
and  the  financing  of  community  services  should  be  helpful.  Also 
the  notable  development  of  an  informed  and  intelligent  public 
opinion  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District,  on  the  questions  that 
came  before  the  community,  suggests  that  a  plan  of  organization 
which  was  so  effective  in  neighborhood  affairs  should  have  an 
important  part  to  play  in  larger  issues. 
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What  Has  Not  Been  Shown. 

But  the  Unit  experiment  did  not  offer  a  proven  substitute  for 
our  present  various  forms  of  municipal  government.  It  was  not 
tested  even  in  the  handling,  on  a  city-wide  basis,  of  activities  of  the 
type  handled  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District,  although  the  evi- 
dence was  favorable  to  its  adaptability  to  the  handling  of  such 
service.  Exactly  what  part  such  a  kind  of  organization,  on  a  city- 
wide  basis,  can  play  in  handling  different  types  of  questions,  such 
as  those  that  are  more  technical  and  remote  from  the  daily 
experience  of  the  average  citizen,  remains  to  be  answered. 

The  Test  of  Experience. 

The  theory  back  of  the  Unit  experiment,  was  to  test  its  plan 
of  organization  in  a  limited  area,  where  it  could  be  observed  and 
participated  in  by  not  only  the  residents  and  skilled  groups  of 
the  district  but  also  by  city-wide  organizations,  groups,  and  city 
departments.  Thus  any  adaptation  of  it  to  wider  areas  or  other 
communities  would  be  based  upon  accumulated  experience  and  the 
observation  of  varied  groups,  rather  than  upon  untried  theories. 
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THE  PUBLIC  CONTROVERSY  OVER  THE 
SOCIAL  UNIT. 

Rather  than  an  attempt  to  generalize  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
pubHc  controversy  over  the  Social  Unit  that  arose  in  March,  1919, 
a  brief  description  of  the  most  important  incidents  leading  up  to 
the  Mayor's  attack,  will  better  give  the  data  from  which  to  judge 
of  those  causes. 

The  first  open  opposition  came  from  the  City  Superintendent 
of  Public  Welfare.  His  serious  objection  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
not,  ex-officio,  a  member  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Cincinnati 
Social  Unit  Organization  is  mentioned  on  page  105.  This  came 
early  in  the  history  of  the  city  organization.  While  his  objection 
was  met  by  his  appointment  by  the  Mayor  as  representative  of 
the  City  departments  on  the  governing  body  of  the  Unit  in  the 
city,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  ever  sympathetic  to  the  organ- 
ization or  to  the  experiment  after  that  time.  Early  in  1918,  an 
enthusiastic  draft  of  a  program  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Cincinnati  Social  Unit  Organization,  submitted  for  approval  to 
the  City  General  Council  by  the  joint  executive  of  the  National 
and  City  Organizations,  led  to  charges  by  the  welfare  superin- 
tendent of  radical  tendencies  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  staff. 
These  charges  were  based,  in  part,  upon  the  superintendent's  own 
misquotation  of  the  language  of  the  program.  The  City  Occu- 
l)ational  Council,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  discussed  the  sub- 
ject thuroughiy  and  concluded  that  there  was  a  tendency  shown  in 
the  outline,  to  anticipate  the  probable  value  of  what  was  yet  in  an 
early  stage  of  experimentation.  The  members,  excepting  himself, 
reaffirmed  their  belief  in  the  methods  by  which  the  experiment 
was  being  carried  on.     Shortly  after  that  he  resigned.     His  own 
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brief  statement,  when  interviewed  by  the  reporters  in  June,  1918, 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  Unit  Organization  was  developing  into  a 
"national  party  with  socialistic  tendencies." 

This  was  the  first  public  attack  on  the  Unit.  The  immediate 
cause  was  an  announcement  of  plans  of  the  National  Social  Unit 
Organization  for  bringing  the  results  of  the  experiment  before 
the  country.  It  had  little  connection  with  anything  done  in  the 
Mohawk-Brighton  District. 

Later  the  antagonism  of  the  welfare  superintendent  lent  itself 
to  other  methods. 

Attitude  of  Health  Officer. 

A  group  of  leading  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  in  reply  to  this  pub- 
hshed  interview,  joined  in  issuing  a  statement,  appraising  the  re- 
sults of  the  organization  in  the  Unit  District  and  expressing  confi- 
dence in  the  future  conduct  of  the  community  efforts  there.  This 
tended  to  some  extent  to  offset  the  immediate  effects  of  the  attack 
just  described. 

The  Health  Officer,  who  had  followed  the  Unit  affairs  closely, 
did  not  sign  this  lengthy  statement  but  gave  out  a  briefer  one  ex- 
pressing approval  and  confidence  in  the  experiment  as  long  as  car- 
ried out  on  the  lines  then  being  followed.  Pressure  upon  him 
by  one  of  the  national  executives  to  have  him  free  his  mind  of 
all  reservations  as  to  confidence  in  individuals,  as  distinguished 
from  the  organization,  led  to  a  letter  by  the  Health  Officer  to  the 
national  executives.  In  this  he  raised  certain  questions  as  to  their 
personal  beliefs,  which  were  answered.  This  passage  did  not  inter- 
fere with  his  official  relationship  with  the  Unit.  One  of  his 
activities,  shortly  before  his  death,  was  to  preside  over  a  meet- 
ing of  the  City  Medical  Council  in  the  summer  of  1918.  He  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  action  taken  at  that  meeting  in  calling  upon 
the  National  Medical  Council  for  advice  as  to  the  drafting  of  a 
city  medical  program,  as  described  on  page  109. 
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Evidoice  of  Fear  of  Extension  of  the  Unit  Organization, 

There  was  another  incident,  in  the  beginning  of  1918,  following 
the  influenza  epidemic,  which  has  a  significant  bearing  upon  the 
situation  that  developed  afterward.  After  the  height  of  the 
epidemic  was  past  the  executive  of  the  Public  Health  Federation 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Relief  of  the  Fed- 
eration, to  consider  plans  for  dealing  with  the  serious  health  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  epidemic.  The  new  Health  Ofificer,  who  was 
Chairman  of  this  Committee,  presided  and  there  was  a  very  repre- 
sentative attendance  from  the  important  health  and  social-service 
organizations  of  the  city.  No  plan  for  handling  the  epidemic  was 
advanced,  until  finally  one  was  proposed  by  the  occupational  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Cincinnati  Social  Unit  Organization.  This  pro- 
vided for  the  districting  of  the  city  and  the  establishment  of  health 
stations,  including  existing  stations  wherever  possible,  and  the 
mobilization  of  the  physicians  who  were  available  for  such  services, 
and  the  nurses,  around  these  health  centers.  It  was  proposed  to 
examine  those  who  had  had  influenza,  in  order  to  detect  condi- 
tions that  might  lead  to  serious  complications,  and  to  follow  them 
up,  to  see  that  these  conditions  were  corrected  as  far  as  possible. 
It  was  also  proposed  that  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  be  asked  to  act,  together  with  representatives 
of  the  insurance  companies,  in  taking  a  census  of  such  sufferers 
from  influenza,  in  persuading  them  to  use  the  stations  and  in 
follow-up  work.  This  plan  was  unanimously  and  enthusiastically 
adopted,  and  arrangements  made  to  proceed  under  it.  However, 
very  soon  after,  a  strong  objection  was  raised  to  the  plan  by  some 
one  not  in  the  committee  which  had  approved  it,  but  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  body  which  was  to  make  the  appropriation  for 
carrying  it  out.  This  opposition  arose  very  obviously  because  the 
form  of  organization  suggested  for  handling  the  epidemic  had 
some  similarity  to  the  Social  Unit  Organization  in  the  Mohawk- 
Brighton  District.  The  plan  was  very  materially  modified  by 
those  in  control  of  the  funds,  because  of  an  evident  fear  on  their 
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part  that,  in  some  way,  it  might  involve  an  extension  of  the  Unit 
plan,  although  previously  the  principles  had  been  heartily  ap- 
proved on  their  intrinsic  merits,  by  representatives  of  practically 
every  interested  agency. 

Attitude  of  New  Health  Officer. 

Dr.  Landis,  as  health  officer,  had  been  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee which  had  secured  the  Unit  experiment  for  Cincinnati.  As 
chairman  of  the  City  Medical  Council,  he  had  followed  it  closely 
and  given  it  his  public  endorsement  shortly  before  his  death,  in 
the  summer  of  1918. 

His  successor,  who  had  been  Assistant  Health  Officer,  had  not 
shown  much  sympathy  with  the  experiment  at  any  time.  He  had, 
however,  early  in  1919,  suggested  that  the  Mohawk-Brighton  or- 
ganization take  over  the  school  nursing  in  the  district,  which 
would  make  its  nursing  service  complete. 

He  tacitly  agreed  to  the  action  of  the  City  Medical  Council,  in 
voting  to  employ  a  whole-time  executive  and  to  draw  up  a  city- 
wide  medical  program,  after  his  suggestion  of  the  possible  re- 
lationship of  such  an  executive  to  the  Health  Department  had 
been  supported.  He  also  voluntarily  endorsed  one  suggested  candi- 
date for  the  position. 

Nevertheless  it  was  he  who,  shortly  afterward,  prompted  the 
Mayor's  attack.  He  did  so  apparently  because  he  still  feared  that 
a  city  medical  program,  developed  as  proposed  by  the  City  Medical 
Council  at  the  meeting  at  which  he  was  present,  might  not  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Health  Department, 

Causes  of  Mayor's  Opposition. 

The  Mayor  was  first  influenced  against  the  Unit  by  the  op- 
position of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare.  Therefore, 
about  a  year  before  his  attack,  he  refused  an  invitation  to  serve 
as  honorary  executive  of  the  Cincinnati  Social  Unit  Organization, 
partly  because  of  doubts,  which,  he  said,  were  based  largely  upon 
the  question  of  leadership  of  the  organization,  and  partly  as  a 
matter  of  general  policy  in  relation  to  non-official  bodies. 
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When,  therefore,  the  new  Health  Officer  went  to  him  with  his 
own  doubts  he  was  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  listen. 

It  is  fairly  clear,  from  the  evidence,  including  the  newspaper 
interviews  given  out  by  the  Mayor  and  an  unnamed  "prominent 
city  official"  and  the  Mayor's  own  subsequent  statements  to  indi- 
vidual citizens,  that  his  public  charge  against  the  Unit  was  not 
deliberately  planned  for  and  that  he  regretted  having  made  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  his  passive  unfriendliness  toward  the  experiment 
and  especially  toward  the  executives  outside  the  Mohawk-Brighton 
District,  was  changed  into  a  feeling  of  alarm  by  a  seriously  mis- 
leading account  of  the  meeting  of  the  City  Medical  Council,  de- 
scribed on  page  109.  Before  he  had  time  to  learn  the  real  facts, 
he  found  himself  being  interviewed  by  reporters. 

Either  at  this  time,  or  immediately  thereafter,  the  Mayor  was 
strongly  influenced  also  by  the  letter  of  Dr.  Landis,  the  former 
Health  Officer,  to  the  Executives  of  the  National  Social  Unit 
Organization  concerning  their  personal  views.  The  better  part  of 
a  year  after  Dr.  Landis  had  written  it  and  more  than  six  months 
after  his  death,  this  letter,  which  many  regarded  as  purely  per- 
sonal, was  produced  from  the  files  and  given  out  for  publication, 
without  the  reply  of  the  Executives.  It  served  the  purpose  of 
making  many  believe  that  Dr.  Landis  had  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Unit  Organization,  and  refused  his  support  to  it,  in  spite 
of  the  real  facts,  which  were  later  published  less  prominently. 

Many  who  did  not  agree  with  the  Mayor  believed  that  his  op- 
position to  the  Unit  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  increased 
democratic  participation  in  and  control  of  public  affairs.  They 
argued  that  this  would  make  partisan  political  control  more  diffi- 
cult and,  therefore,  naturally  arouse  the  opposition  of  the  partisan 
politician.  While  such  a  result  was  to  be  expected,  it  should  be 
noted  that,  so  far  as  specific  charges  were  made  publicly,  they 
were  not  against  democratic  control  of  affairs  in  the  Mohawk- 
Brighton  District.  This  would,  of  course,  not  have  been  a  popular 
basis  of  opposition. 
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How  far  this  opposition  of  city  officials  would  have  developed, 
had  the  executives  of  the  Unit  Organization  made  it  more  of  a 
business  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  experi- 
ment from  the  start,  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  There  were  dis- 
cussions with  the  city  officials  and  definite  efforts  to  keep  them 
informed,  but  more  could  and  would  have  been  done,  especially  by 
the  executives  of  the  city  organization,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
close  concentration  on  district  affairs  because  of  their  unexpectedly 
rapid  development. 

Other  Causes. 

The  actual  conduct  of  the  experiment  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton 
District  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  major  cause  of  opposition 
in  any  case,  except  that  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association,  mentioned  on  page  107.  The  description  of 
the  substance  of  the  Mayor's  attack,  to  follow,  will  show  that  his 
charge,  that  the  neighborhood  services  destroyed  independence,  was 
secondary  (apparently  not  thought  of  until  after  his  public  attack), 
as  were  certain  minor  allegations  by  the  Health  Officer. 

However,  a  very  real  cause  of  antagonism  (on  the  part  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  the  Health 
Officer,  officials  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and  possibly 
others)  was  the  extensive  publicity  given  to  the  work  done  in  the 
Mohawk-Brighton  District,  especially  in  so  far  as  it  led  to  com- 
parison with  work  done  by  other  organizations. 

Perhaps  the  cause  that  influenced  the  majority  of  individuals  who 
assumed  a  passive  or  antagonistic  attitude  (besides  those  who 
thought  their  work  might  be  affected  by  a  possible  extension  of  the 
Unit)  was  the  fear,  often  unreasoning,  of  being  considered  on  the 
side  of  a  movement  that  had  been  called  radical. 

Summary  of  Causes  of  Controversy  over  Unit. 

It  is  fairly  clear  that  the  most  immediate  cause  of  the  public 
opposition  to  the  Unit  was  fear  of  its  extension,  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  work  might  be  affected  by  it. 
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It  is  equally  true  that  personal  views,  both  real  and  alleged, 
of  a  few  staff  members  of  the  organization,  served  to  prejudice 
certain  groups  in  the  city  in  a  way  that  would  not  have  been 
possible  but  for  the  fact  that  the  country  was  at  war.  Some  of 
this  opposition  was  honest,  some  hysterical  and  some  based  upon 
other  major  causes,  the  personal  attack  being  used  as  a  cloak. 

The  conduct  of  the  experiment  in  the  District  was  never  a 
major  cause  of  attack  upon  it,  and  apparently  was  a  minor  factor 
in  arousing  opposition  to  it. 

On  the  face  of  the  evidence,  it  would  appear  that  the  opposition 
of  city  officials  and  those  controlling  welfare  funds  was  due  prima- 
rily to  a  fear  that  the  organizations  and  agencies  which  they  con- 
trolled might  be  supplanted  by  an  organization  which  they  did  not 
control,  rather  than  to  reasoned  antagonism  to  the  Unit  form  of 
organization.  However,  it  is  true  that  the  Mayor  expressed  a 
fear  of  the  form  of  the  Unit  organization.  Several  attempts  by 
leading  citizens  and  visitors  to  the  city  to  secure  from  him  specific 
reasons  for  this  fear  showed  that  either  he  was  unwilling  to  reveal 
them  or  else  he  merely  had  a  vague  dread  of  something  which 
was  outside  his  range  of  experience. 

That  the  democracy  of  the  Unit  organization  in  the  Mohawk- 
Brighton  District  was  one  of  the  most  important  underlying  causes 
of  the  partisan  political  opposition  to  it  was  plausible  and  was  be- 
lieved by  many  observers.  It  may  have  been  true.  But  it  cannot 
be  proven. 

Extent  of  Opposition. 

The  opposition  was  chiefly  evident  among  some  of  the  leaders 
in  the  political-financial  group  in  Cincinnati.  The  actual  extent 
of  it  among  the  people  of  the  city  may  be  gauged,  in  part,  by  the 
effect  of  the  Mayor's  attack  upon  various  city  groups,  and  by 
the  civic  meetings  held  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  described 
on  pages  132  to  139. 

Briefly,  it  can  be  said  that  the  opinion  of  groups  of  citizens  or 
organizations,  which  considered  both  sides  of  the  issue,  were  as  a 
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rule  favorable  to  the  continuance  of  the  Unit  by  large  majorities. 
The  few  exceptions  were  chiefly  organizations  which  were  con- 
trolled or  largely  influenced  by  the  dominant  political  machine  and 
gave  scant  consideration,  if  any,  to  evidence  favorable  to  the  Unit. 

Substance  of  the  Mayor's  Attack. 

The  most  quoted  charge  of  the  Mayor  against  the  Social  Unit 
was  that  it  was  "a  government  within  a  government — a  step 
away  from  Bolshevism,  with  dangerous  radical  tendencies."  His 
charges,  as  given  in  several  newspaper  interviews,  involved  three 
main  points :  First,  the  personal  opinions  of  the  National  Ex- 
ecutives ;  second,  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  Unit  form  of  or- 
ganization, and  third,  the  extent  to  which  the  leadership  in  the 
organization  was  likely  to  guide  it  in  the  wrong  direction,  or  was 
actually  attempting  to  bring  about  its  extension  throughout  the 
city. 

Evidence  as  to  the  District  Organisation. 

Careful  study  by  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  eminent 
authorities,  such  as  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine, 
and  a  number  of  others,  completely  disproved  the  charge  that  the 
personal  views  of  the  leaders  of  the  organization  were  in  any  way 
guiding  the  experiment  in  the  District  in  directions  other  than 
those  clearly  stated  and  agreed  upon  when  the  Unit  experiment 
was  invited  and  accepted  by  Cincinnati.  In  fact,  it  was  shown  that 
such  abuse  of  leadership  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, under  the  Unit  form  of  organization.  The  matter  of 
personal  views  was,  therefore,  largely  academic,  so  far  as  their 
eflfect  on  the  experiment  was  concerned.  The  extent  to  which  the 
affairs  of  the  community  were  actually  controlled  by  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood  is  dealt  with  on  pages  15  to  18. 

The  Mayor  never  gave  his  specific  reasons  for  antagonism  to 
the  form  of  the  Unit  organization.  In  a  later  interview,  he  said 
of  the  executives  of  the  organization :  "They  are  taking  away  the 
independence  of  the  people.     I  always  held  that  taking  our  hard 
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knocks  is  what  makes  us  good  citizens,  but  these  folks  beHeve  in 
doing  everything  for  the  people.  Of  course,  they  claim  they  have 
improved  public  health  out  there.  Maybe  they  have;  maybe  they 
haven't."  This  appeared  to  be  a  second  thought  on  the  Mayor's 
part  and  did  not  agree  with  the  views  of  other  opponents  of  the 
Unit,  so  far  as  known,  nor  with  his  own  statement,  in  the  same 
interview:  "Let  the  regular  city  government  do  those  things." 
It  was  directly  contradicted  by  the  reports  of  all  investigators  who 
dealt  with  the  subject  of  the  independence  and  responsibility  of 
the  residents  of  the  district. 

Therefore,  so  far  as  the  Mayor  gave  specific  reasons  for  his 
opposition,  which  might  apply  to  the  experiment  in  the  District, 
it  was  based  upon : 

First,  fear  that  the  executives  would  lead  the  organization  in 
radical  directions,  as  to  which  there  was  no  supporting  evidence. 
This  was  disproved  by  several  investigations ;  and 

Second,  the  belief  that  the  community  services,  which  concen- 
trated first  upon  the  health  of  children,  were  taking  away  the 
independence  of  the  people.  This  was  exactly  contrary  to  the 
findings  of  every  student  of  the  Unit. 

Proposed  Extension  in  the  City. 

The  Mayor  charged  that  the  executives  of  the  Unit  Organization 
were  planning  to  extend  it  throughout  the  city,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a  move  to  set  up  a  governmental  agency  as  a  rival 
to  the  existing  government,  as  represented  by  his  own  adminis- 
tration. The  evidence  seems  to  show  that  the  Mayor  was  honest 
in  his  opinion,  although  somewhat  confused.  His  view  was  obvi- 
ously based  largely  upon  the  misleading  account  which  he  had  had 
of  the  meeting  of  the  City  Medical  Council  to  i)lan  a  city  medical 
program. 

So  far  as  the  proposal  of  a  medical  program  for  the  city  was 
concerned,  it  specifically  provided  for  the  working  out  of  such  a 
program  by  all  groups  interested.  The  proposal  was  made  in  an 
open  and  above-board  way.     It  came  from  the  National  Medical 
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Council  of  the  Unit  Organization,  upon  invitation  of  the  City 
Medical  Council,  sent  while  Dr.  Landis,  Health  Officer  and  Chair- 
man of  the  City  Medical  Council,  was  still  alive  and  presiding 
over  the  Council.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  break  was  that 
his  successor,  the  new  Health  Officer,  felt  that  these  proposals 
and  plans  were  proceeding  too  fast  and  especially  that  the  medical 
program  would  not  be  sufficiently  under  the  control  of  the  Health 
Department.  Instead  of  meeting  this  situation  in  open  discussion, 
as  he  had  full  opportunity  to  do,  in  the  organization  which  his 
predecessor  had  helped  to  create,  the  alternative  of  a  violent  and 
unexpected  attack  was  chosen. 

The  Mistake  of  the  Unit  Executives. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  city  officials  should 
be  considered.  They  had,  for  one  reason  or  another,  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  was  going  on,  as  closely 
as  they  should  have  done.  The  new  Health  Officer  had  been  busy 
with  the  influenza  epidemic  almost  ever  since  the  death  of  his 
predecessor,  who  had  been  so  closely  associated  with  the  organ- 
ization. Dr.  Landis  himself,  it  should  be  added,  had  had  some 
serious  doubts  on  the  points  of  the  personal  views  of  the  national 
executives,  but  had  made  a  strong  public  statement  of  belief  in 
and  support  of  the  organization  itself.  Under  the  circumstances. 
the  city  officials  were  out  of  touch  with  the  Unit  Organization 
and  conceived  of  it  as  a  separate  piece  of  machinery  rather  than 
as  a  body  which  only  lived  as  the  groups  which  composed  it,  such 
as  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  Graduate  Nurses  Associ- 
ation, made  it  alive.  The  fault  of  the  Social  Unit  Executives  was 
that  they  did  not  take  this  state  of  mind  of  the  city  officials 
sufficiently  into  consideration  and  proceed  more  slowly  and  care- 
fully, not  only  securing  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  next 
step  to  be  taken,  but  in  seeing  that,  so  far  as  possible,  this 
met  with  the  approval  of  each  individual  concerned.  Whether  such 
action  would  have  changed  the  course  of  events  materially  cannot 
be  said. 
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EFFECTS  OF  MAYOR'S  ATTACK. 
The  effects  of  the  Mayor's  electrifying  attack  upon  the  organ- 
ization were  far-reaching.  The  attitude  and  reaction  in  the  dis- 
trict have  been  largely  described  throughout  the  early  part  of  this 
report.  From  being  stunned  by  the  first  shock,  the  neighborhood 
organization  came  to  a  desire  to  see  that  the  people  of  the  district 
and  of  the  city,  particularly  the  Mayor,  were  set  right  as  to  the 
facts  on  which  it  was  felt  he  was  misinformed.  One  result, 
which  seriously  affected  every  activity  of  the  organization  for 
more  than  a  year  afterward,  was  the  continued  absorption  of  the 
attention  of  staff  members  in  meeting  the  demand,  not  only  from 
all  over  the  city,  but  from  all  over  the  country  for  information, 
and  in  explaining  the  work  of  the  Unit  to  visitors  who  came  in 
great  numbers  as  a  result  of  the  nation-wide  publicity.  This,  as 
has  been  shown,  greatly  slowed  down  neighborhood  plans  and 
programs. 

Stand  of  City  Organisation. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  City  General  Council  after  the  attack 
w^as  a  notable  one.  It  was  an  open  meeting,  with  newspaper  re- 
porters present  and  with  the  very  fair  attendance  of  12  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  There  was  not  a  single  note  of  opposition 
to  or  or  loss  of  confidence  in  the  Social  Unit,  but  a  few  mem- 
bers who  were  most  closely  associated  with  the  city  adminis- 
tration very  evidently  desired  to  go  slowly  in  taking  any  decided 
stand.  The  play  of  debate  between  these  individuals  and  other 
members  of  the  Council,  who  were  for  an  immediate,  sweeping 
endorsement  of  the  Unit  experiment,  with  all  that  it  carried  of 
direct  or  indirect  criticism  of  those  who  had  attacked  it,  had  all 
the  tenseness  and  character-revealing  qualities  of  high  drama. 
Each  person  present  could  not  fail  to  be  conscious  of  the  audience 
of  400,000  citizens  of  Cincinnati  which  would  see  his  actions,  in 
retrospect,  in  the  morning  papers. 

From  the  debate  it  became  obvious  that,  no  matter  what  his 
association,  every  member  of  the  Council  present  was  personally 
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a  believer  in  the  Unit  Organization  and  the  experiment  in  the 
Mohawk-Brighton  District. 

The  immediate  difficulty  of  those  who  hesitated  at  a  policy  of 
complete  endorsement  was  avoided  by  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  a  resolution  expressing  the  consensus  of  the  opin- 
ions which  had  been  voiced  at  the  meeting.  This  for  the  mo- 
ment was  disheartening  to  those  who  desired  immediate  and 
unanimous  approval.  But,  as  it  developed,  the  resolution  drafted 
could  not  well  have  been  more  hearty  and  unqualified  in  its  stand 
for  the  Unit.  It  met  the  approval  not  only  of  every  member 
who  attended  the  meeting  but  also  of  all  but  two  who  did  not. 

Development  of  New  Committee  of  Citizens. 

The  city  organization,  from  this  point  on,  devoted  itself  to  se- 
curing an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati, 
including  its  various  groups  as  represented  in  the  Occupational 
Council.  An  open  meeting  of  interested  citizens  was  called,  which 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  citizens'  committee  not  officially 
connected  with  the  Unit,  under  whose  auspices  a  city-wide  cam- 
paign of  publicity  was  conducted.  During  the  succeeding  few 
months,  the  General  Council  delegated  its  function  of  informing 
the  city  concerning  the  results  of  the  Unit  experiment  very  largely 
to  this  committee. 

Effects  Upon  Various  City  Groups. 

The  effect  of  all  of  this  widespread  controversial  discussion  in 
the  city  was  to  sharpen  public  opinion  and  to  cause  many  to  give 
serious  thought  to  the  significance  of  the  Unit  experiment  for 
the  first  time.  It  caused  a  cleavage  in  sentiment  which,  while 
wholesome  in  a  way,  came  at  a  time  when  the  public  nerves  were 
on  edge  as  an  aftermath  of  the  war.  For  instance,  when  the 
new  health  officer  brought  out  for  publication  the  personal  letter 
which  his  deceased  predecessor  had  written  to  the  national  execu- 
tives  of   the  Unit  the  previous  year   concerning  their  views   on 
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the  war  (without  their  reply  which  would  have  thrown  a  dif- 
ferent light  on  the  matter)  it  was  well  calculated  to  cloud  the 
issue.  The  confusion  which  resulted  made  it  extremely  difficult 
for  those  who  wished  to  do  so  to  consider  seriously  and  con- 
scientiously the  adoption  of  that  which  was  sound  in  the  Unit 
plan,  in  the  organization  and  work  of  the  various  civic,  health, 
and  social  service  agencies  of  the  city. 

Groups  Affiliated  -with  the  Unit:     The  Nurses. 

In  the  City  Social  Unit  Organization  itself  the  controversy 
served  to  show  what  was  really  alive.  The  Nursing  Council,  which 
had  been  secretly  disaffected  for  some  time,  as  previously  ex- 
plained, became  openly  hostile.  Secret  meetings  were  held,  of 
which  the  Social  Unit  Executives  were  not  notified,  and  a  gen- 
eral policy  of  closed  meetings  was  adopted,  so  far  as  the  Mohawk- 
Brighton  executives  were  concerned,  except  upon  special  request. 
This  attitude  made  it  practically  impossible  to  present  the  facts 
as  to  the  Social  Unit  to  the  nurses  of  the  city. 

The  Physicians. 

In  the  case  of  the  physicians  exactly  the  opposite  stand  was 
taken.  The  City  Medical  Council  gave  an  entire  evening  to  hear- 
ing about  the  results  of  the  Unit  experiment  and  asked  many 
searching  questions  of  the  executives  as  to  the  policies  of  the 
Organization  and  the  charges  that  had  been  made  by  the  Mayor. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  there  are  no  charges 
to  investigate,  and  that  the  Academy  of  Medicine  be  so  advised. 
Valuable  work  has  been  done  in  the  Medical  and  Nursing  fields, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  the  experiment  should 
be  completed." 

This  resolution  was  submitted,  with  a  lengthy  report,  to  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  which  had  appointed  the  Council.  There 
was  two  weeks'  notice  that  the  matter  was  to  come  up  at  the 
Academy  and  those  physicians  of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District 
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opposed  to  the  experiment,  and  others  outside,  exerted  every 
effort  to  round  up  all  opposition  possible.  When  the  Academy 
met,  its  meeting  place  was  crowded  and  the  members  thoroughly 
threshed  out  the  whole  subject  for  several  hours.  Aside  from 
some  rather  incoherent  charges  by  one  member,  which  served  only 
to  create  laughter,  the  opposition  to  the  Unit  attempted  to  make 
only  one  point  against  the  Social  Unit  seriously.  It  Was  stated 
and  reiterated  by  three  or  four  members  that  the  personal  views 
of  the  national  executives  constituted  the  real  issue.  Those  physi- 
cians from  the  district  who  came  to  oppose  the  Unit  on  this 
ground  endorsed  the  health  work,  and  said  they  had  no  criticism 
of  it  to  offer. 

The  Academy,  in  conclusion,  voted  overwhelmingly  to  adopt  its 
Committee's  favorable  report.  A  division  was  called  for,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  those  present  arose.  There  were  so  few  re- 
maining seated  that  the  negative  vote  was  not  called  for.  It  was 
at  least  a  ten-to-one  endorsement. 

The  Social  Workers. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  Mohawk-Brighton  Social  Workers' 
Council,  which  represented  practically  every  important  city  agency 
doing  field  social  work  in  the  District,  not  only  served  as  a  dis- 
trict council  but  practically  replaced  the  City  Social  Work  Council, 
which  had  no  real  organization  basis  and  had  not  functioned.  The 
work  of  this  council,  the  attitude  of  its  members  and  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  organizations  they  represented  continued  to  be  friendly 
to  the  Unit  Organization  after  the  public  criticism.  So  far  as 
known,  every  social  agency  doing  field  work  in  close  contact  with 
the  Unit  was  favorable  to  it,  except  that  the  Visiting  Nurse  As- 
sociation, whose  executive  was  definitely  hostile,  should  probably 
be  excluded,  although  the  organization  itself  took  no  official  stand. 

Several  of  the  leading  social  agencies  formally  endorsed  the 
Unit  in  so  far  as  its  work  in  their  fields  was  concerned.  The 
Social  Workers'  Club  and  individual  agencies  sent  delegates  to  the 
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conference  on  the  Unit,  described  on  page  137,  but  no  formal 
action  of  approval  or  disapproval  was  taken  by  the  Social  Work- 
ers as  a  separate  group.  One  reason  for  this  was  the  fact  that 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  was  unwilling  to  take  a  stand  for 
or  against  the  Unit  because  of  the  attitude  of  some  of  its  larger 
contributors. 

Other  Groups. 

The  Cincinnati  Federation  of  Churches  continued  its  affiliation 
with  the  Social  Unit,  through  its  Council  of  Clergymen,  the  ex- 
ecutive of  which  oiificially  represented  the  Federation  on  the  City 
Occupational  Council  of  the  Unit  and  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Organization. 

More  than  a  score  of  other  civic  organizations  endorsed  the  Unit 
and  a  great  number  sent  delegates  to  the  general  conference 
mentioned  below.  This  general  conference  overwhelmingly  en- 
dorsed the  continuance  of  the  experiment.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  several  which  condemned  it,  notably  the  Federation  of 
Improvement  Clubs,  the  Kiwanis  Club,  and,  by  implication,  the 
Business  Men's  Club,  although  the  latter  did  not,  at  least  in  any 
public  way,  commit  itself  definitely  as  for  or  against,  and  would 
not  hear  any  evidence  for  the  Unit.  A  few  others  refused  to  take 
a  stand  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Women's  City  Club  appointed  a  committee  which  went 
thoroughly  into  the  whole  history  of  the  Unit  and  of  the  contro- 
versy over  it,  interviewed  the  Mayor  and  a  number  of  others,  and 
made  a  very  clear  report  of  its  findings.  A  number  of  other  or- 
ganizations followed  the  same  policy  to  varying  extents.  Prac- 
tically all  which  made  this  sort  of  a  study  were  found  among 
those  endorsing  the  experiment. 

National  and  City  Conference  to   Weigh  Results. 

The  proposal  was  adopted  to  join  with  the  National  Organ- 
ization in  holding  a  conference  in  Cincinnati  in  October,  1919,  for 
the    purpose    of    hearing    reports    by    competent    authorities    who 
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should  examine  the  Unit  from  various  angles  and  present  the 
results.  As  a  means  to  this  end,  working  through  those  interested 
in  each  neighborhood,  meetings,  open  to  all  citizens,  were  held  in 
nearly  all  sections  of  the  city.  A  number  of  efforts  were  made 
to  secure  speakers  definitely  opposed  to  the  Unit,  but  no  one  could 
be  found  who  would  consent  to  appear.  In  this  remarkable  series 
of  meetings  throughout  the  city  many  questions  as  to  the  Unit 
were  raised.  Some  opposition  developed  but  the  sentiment  and 
vote  of  the  citizens  who  attended  the  gatherings  was  always,  and 
almost  unanimously,  sympathetic  to  the  experiment.  Delegates 
were  appointed  from  these  various  meetings  to  attend  the  city  and 
national  conference. 

The  conference  itself  would  warrant  a  lengthy  discussion.  Its 
proceedings  are  presented  very  largely  in  published  pamphlets  (see 
list  on  page  160),  and  the  same  ground  will  not  be  covered  here. 
It  was  extremely  well  attended  by  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  and 
delegates  from  many  states  of  the  Union.  There  were  from  500 
to  800  persons  present  at  the  best  attended  sessions.  Some  op- 
position to  the  Unit  developed  at  several  of  the  meetings,  but  on 
all  occasions  on  which  a  vote  was  taken,  it  was  overwhelmingly 
favorable  to  the  Unit  and  to  the  continuance  of  the  experiment. 
The  final  session,  to  which  Cincinnatians  particularly  were  in- 
vited, voted  to  conduct  a  separate  campaign  for  funds  for  the 
continuance  of  the  Unit. 

Campaign  for  Funds  for  ip20. 

Following  all  of  the  general  discussion  and  civic  conferences, 
a  small  group  of  those  most  actively  interested  in  the  Unit  came 
together  to  raise  funds  for  the  year  1920.  This  Finance  Com- 
mittee proposed  to  the  National  Organization  that  it  would  make 
the  attempt  to  raise  $30,000  in  Cincinnati  if  the  National  Organ- 
ization would  contribute  the  balance  of  a  budget  necessary  to 
continue  the  Unit  as  a  national  experimental  laboratory  for  an- 
other year.     This  sum  was  variously  estimated  at  different  times 
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from  about  $40,000  to  $G0,000,  according  to  the  extent  and  kind 
of  experimental  work  which  was  under  consideration.  An  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  the  basis  of  the  latter  amount. 

Raises  Question  of  Future  of  Unit. 

The  committee  labored  under  a  number  of  handicaps.  In  the 
first  place,  it  had  generously  agreed  not  to  raise  the  issue  of 
whether  the  Unit  should  or  should  not  be  included  in  the  Com- 
munity Chest.  In  order  that  its  separate  campaign  might  not 
appear  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  Community  Chest,  the  committee 
worked  quietly  and  with  little  display.  In  the  second  place  there 
w^as,  of  course,  the  well-defined  political  opposition  and  the  an- 
tagonism of  some  of  the  larger  contributors  to  civic  and  social 
service  movements.  However,  the  committee  found  its  greatest 
obstacle  to  raising  funds,  not  direct  opposition,  but  a  general  un- 
certainty as  to  the  future  of  the  Unit  experiment  after  1920,  and 
doubt  as  to  what  its  ultimate  relationship  was  to  be  with  the  city 
government,  in  view  of  the  Mayor's  attitude.  This  question  so 
predominated  in  every  discussion  of  the  subject  that  it  was  felt 
wise,  if  possible,  to  bring  it  to  an  issue  at  once  instead  of  later. 

Proposal  to  Settle  the  Issues. 

Therefore,  after  consideration  by  the  City  and  District  Organi- 
zations, a  proposal  was  made  to  the  Mayor  that,  in  order  to  dispose 
of  the  matter  finally,  he  appoint  an  impartial  committee,  represent- 
ing the  city  government  and  public  opinion  generally.  This  com- 
mittee was  to  assume  the  functions  of  the  Cincinnati  Social  Unit 
Organization  in  guiding  the  future  policies  of  the  Unit  Organiza- 
tion and  of  the  City  with  reference  to  its  use  of  the  results  of  the 
Unit  experiment.  The  Mayor  refused  to  appoint  such  a  committee 
and,  when  interviewed,  said  that  he  would  not  in  any  way  oppose 
the  Unit,  but  that  he  would  insist  upon  taking  an  absolutely 
neutral  stand.  However,  he  did  not  publicly  withdraw  his  state- 
ments previously  made  against  the   Unit,  and  confessed  that  he 
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was  still  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  was  not  anti-governmental  in 
its  tendencies.  The  committee  and  others  pointed  out  that  the 
proposal  made  would  finally  answer  any  such  question,  but  the 
Mayor  was  final  in  his  refusal  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
organization. 

These  negotiations  served  to  clear  the  air  somewhat  and  very 
largely  to  answer  the  idea  that  the  Unit  was  in  any  way  opposing 
the  city  government. 

Success  of  Campaign. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Unit  Organization,  in  the  face 
of  these  extraordinary  difficulties,  had  raised,  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  summer  of  1920,  about  $25,000  toward  the  maximum  of 
$30,000  which  it  had  undertaken  to  try  to  raise. 

The  Future  of  the  Unit. 

Future  plans,  so  far  as  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  is  con- 
cerned, have  been  dealt  with  in  discussing  the  District  Organ- 
ization. Their  execution  is  naturally  bound  up  very  closely  with 
the  development  of  city-wide  plans  with  reference  to  the  Unit. 

The  most  important  question  with  reference  to  the  Unit  that 
remains  for  the  City  of  Cincinnati  to  determine  is  how  that  which 
has  proved  sound  in  it  will  be  adapted  to  other  areas  or  will  be 
integrated  with  the  work  and  organization  of  other  movements, 
in  order  that  the  city  may  receive  the  greatest  benefits  from  what 
has  been  done  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  during  the  past 
three  years. 

Intrinsic   Merits. 

Even  the  severest  critics  of  the  Unit  have,  in  many  instances, 
admitted  the  intrinsic  merits  of  much  if  not  all  of  the  organization 
and  actual  work  carried  on  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District.  This 
was  well  illustrated  in  the  Academy  of  Medicine  meeting,  de- 
scribed before,  at  which  there  was  almost  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  actual  organization  and  work  in  the  District,  even  by  the  dis- 
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aflfected  physicians  of  the  district  who  were  antagonistic,  they  said, 
because  of  questions  of  national  leadership.  The  attitude  of  the 
authorities  toward  the  proposed  plan  for  follow-up  work  with 
post-influenza  patients,  first  highly  favorable  on  the  basis  of  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  plan  and  then  decidedly  unfavorable  when 
its  possible  similarity  to  the  Unit  plan  was  discussed,  is  very 
illuminating  on  this  point. 

Question  of  Cost. 

The  chief  question  raised  by  thoughtful  observers,  concerning 
the  practicability  of  the  Social  Unit  plan  of  organization,  has  been 
as  to  the  possibility  of  its  duplication  elsewhere  in  view  of  the 
cost.  Unfortunately  a  thorough  study  of  available  data  as  to  the 
cost  of  services  and  organization  in  the  Unit  experiment,  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  practicability  of  the  use  of  the  Unit  plan  else- 
where, which  was  planned  by  the  National  organization,  was  not 
completed.  The  study  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  League  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  tuberculosis 
service  under  the  Unit  plan  and  previous  methods  (see  page  147), 
and  such  other  comparisons  of  services  as  were  made,  during  the 
experiment,  tended  to  show  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  various  types  of  community  services  through  the  Unit 
plan.  It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  other 
communities  and  districts  to  copy  the  essentials  of  the  Social  Unit 
form  of  organization  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  within  the  limits 
of  existing  funds  for  civic,  health,  and  social  purposes,  with 
increased  efficiency  over  that  secured  by  the  usual  methods  of 
district  work. 
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CONCLUSION. 

What  has  stood  out  from  these  three  years  of  community  effort? 

There  has  been  practically  unanimous  agreement  among  those 
who  have  made  any  real  study  of  the  Unit  that  the  neighbor- 
hood organization  has  increased  the  effectiveness  of  community 
service  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  beyond  what  would  be  ex- 
pected merely  from  the  number  of  physicians,  nurses  or  other 
workers  serving  the  District.  In  addition  to  this  it  has  made  a 
generally  recognized  contribution  to  standards  for  nursing  work 
and  to  that  which  social  workers  desire — the  humanizing  of  the 
touch  of  the  person  who  is  serving  the  need  of  his  fellowman. 
While  more  per  capita  has  been  spent  on  actual  services  in  the 
Mohawk-Brighton  District  than  is  the  case  in  the  average  district 
and  possibly  more  than  some  could  afford,  nevertheless  the  indi- 
cations are  that  the  principles  developed  in  this  community  enter- 
prise can  be  used  elsewhere  with  such  funds  as  are  available  and 
with  an  increase  in  efficiency  over  that  secured  by  the  usual  methods 
of  district  work. 

The  educational  value  of  the  Unit  has  been  what  has  most  im- 
pressed some  observers.  This  has  not  been  through  the  public 
schools  or  the  teachers,  with  which  the  relationships  were  com- 
paratively slight,  but  rather  through  the  organization  of  the  people 
themselves  to  learn  of  their  problems  and  ways  of  meeting  them 
and  to  see  this  knowledge  tested  in  service.  This  process  of  in- 
formation, education,  and  action,  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
development  of  a  more  enduring  thing  than  physical  health  or 
community  service,  namely,  human  character. 

No  critic  of  the  Unit  has  questioned  the  genuine  spirit  of 
neighborliness  that  has  been  increasingly  evident  during  the 
past  three  years  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District.  During  the 
meetings  held   in   various   sections   of    Cincinnati   to   discuss   this 
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experiment,  statements  were  frequently  made  by  ministers  and 
other  church  representatives  on  this  point.  It  was  said  that 
what  the  people  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  had  done 
to  put  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  into  practice,  illustrated 
in  many  ways  the  manner  in  which  the  churches  wished  to  apply 
the  principles  of  love  which  they  taught. 

The  fact  that  the  people  of  Mohawk-Brighton  have  been  more 
largely  in  control  of  community  affairs  than  elsewhere  has  been 
apparent.  This  has  not  been  through  mass  action  or  through  ill- 
considered  decisions  as  to  policies  which  were  imperfectly  under- 
stood. It  has  been  the  orderly  process  of  a  well-informed  group 
of  citizens  who  have  expressed  judgment  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  a  way  that  has  greatly  increased  the  value  of  com- 
munity undertakings. 

The  actual  test  of  time  has  shown  that  this  district  organization 
has  not  had  the  purpose  or  the  effect  of  partisan  promotion  of 
dogma  or  economic  theory.  It  has  been  an  experiment  in  more 
effective  neighborliness,  a  test  of  how  far  this  form  of  organization 
may  give  the  people  of  a  community  a  better  opportunity  to  study 
and  contribute  to  the  solution  of  their  own  problems  in  the  spirit 
of  mutual  helpfulness. 

There  have  been  many  mistakes  made  during  the  course  of  the 
experiment.  There  have  been  instances  of  failure  to  achieve 
the  most  possible  from  this  neighborhood  effort,  even  when  the 
opportunity  was  ready  to  hand.  There  was,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  experimental  period,  an  enthusiasm  over  the  results,  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  executives,  which  led  them  to  promote  exten- 
sion of  the  Unit  plan  without  the  same  sort  of  thorough  discussion 
and  agreement  that  preceded  the  experiment  in  the  District. 

But  after  all,  these  things  have  been  incidental  to  genuine 
achievement.  The  fact  remains  that  the  citizens  of  the  Mohawk- 
Brighton  District  and  those  serving  them  have  made  a  real  and 
outstanding  contribution  to  human  progress. 
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The  Natural  Process  of  Adaptation. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  any  case,  the  only  natural  and  wholesome 
process  for  utilizing  the  results  of  the  Unit  for  the  benefit  of 
Cincinnati  is  that  the  city  itself,  through  its  own  representatives, 
public  and  private,  should  appraise  and  adapt  those  things  proven 
valuable  in  the  Unit,  to  Cincinnati  needs,  whether  in  the  Mohawk- 
Brighton  District  or  elsewhere. 

The  worker  of  the  Associated  Charities  has  for  the  past 
three  years  been  the  chief  center  of  activity  in  the  Social  Work- 
ers' Council  of  the  district.  Whether  the  continuance  of  that 
Council's  work  will  be  largely  a  responsibility  of  the  Associated 
Charities  as  at  present,  or  not,  the  experience  of  that  organization 
in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  district  is  certain  to  be  utilized  in  its 
work  throughout  the  entire  city. 

Community  Service,  Inc.,  while  not  officially  a  part  of  or  even 
affiliated  with  the  Social  Unit  Organization,  has  been  the  main 
force  during  recent  months  in  organizing  recreational  work  in  the 
Mohawk-Brighton  District.  The  neighborhood  organization  lent 
itself  to  developing  and  making  effective  this  work,  furnishing  an 
additional  example  of  how  a  local  neighborhood  organization  may 
strengthen  community-wide  programs.  This  was  previously  illus- 
trated very  effectively  in  the  relationships  with  the  Better  Hous- 
ing League,  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties, the  Consumers'  League,  the  Domestic  Relations  Court,  the 
Juvenile  Protective  Association,  the  Humane  Society,  and  other 
organizations.  The  extension  of  the  citizenship  and  skilled  group 
type  of  organization,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  democracy 
and  effectiveness  of  community  programs,  is  a  logical  next  step. 

The  coterminous  district  plan,  being  worked  out  by  a  number 
of  the  leading  social  agencies  of  Cincinnati,  if  it  develops  as  ef- 
fectively as  it  promises  to  do,  will  of  necessity  use  a  great  deal 
that  has  been  valuable  in  the  intensive  coordination  and  co-oper- 
ation of  services  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  and  in  the  or- 
ganization which  has  made  the  results  there  so  effective. 
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Time  for  Consideration. 

In  order  that  there  might  be  time  in  which  this  process  of 
adaptation  and  integration  could  be  carried  on  calmly  and  thought- 
fully the  Cincinnati  Social  Unit  Organization  raised  the  funds 
necessary  for  continuing  the  Unit  work  during  the  rest  of  the  year 
1920,  or  one  year  past  the  end  of  the  experimental  period.  Pay- 
ment of  funds  from  the  National  Organization  toward  the  work 
of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  as  a  national  laboratory  ex- 
tended up  to  August,  1920,  and  its  support,  therefore,  has  been  on  a 
local  basis  since  that  time. 

The  Test. 

The  future  of  the  Social  Unit  in  Cincinnati,  including  its  influ- 
ence upon  other  movements  under  other  names,  will  constitute 
one  test  of  the  vitality  of  the  experiment.  Perhaps,  however,  it 
will  be  even  more  a  test  of  how  a  city,  which  has  the  reputation 
of  being  conservative,  is  able  frankly  to  face  the  facts  and 
to  make  the  best  use  of  an  admittedly  valuable  experience. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  may  forget  the  haunting  specter 
of  a  political  attack  and  hold  fast  for  herself  those  things  proven 
sound  in  this  experiment  in  neighborliness.  She  will  thus  avoid 
her  present  danger  of  keeping  the  shadow  but  losing  the  sub- 
stance of  what  has  been  a  real  contribution  to  human  progress. 


ADDENDUM. 


Since  the  date  of  this  monograph,  September  1st,  1920,  the  process  of 
integrating  the  services  carried  on  by  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  Organi- 
zation into  the  work  of  other  organizations,  of  which  the  beginning  was 
described  above,  continued.  The  complete  neighborliood  organization,  as 
pictured  in  this  statement,  no  longer  exists.  The  indications  are  that  the 
effects  of  this  experiment  upon  organization  and  community  services,  within 
and  without  the  district,  would  repay  close  study.  This  is  true  also  of  the 
influences  that  brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the  district  organization. 
The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  make  such  a  study  and,  therefore,  presents 
no  conclusions  here  as  to  this  period. 
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APPENDIX 

HEALTH    SERVICES. 

The  organization  and  administration  of  health  services  have  been  dealt 
with  from  a  number  of  angles,  particularly  in  the  description  of  the  medi- 
cal and  nursing  work  and  of  citizenship  organization.  Some  statistics  showing 
the  development  of  these  services  by  age  groups  will  be  given  in  the  supple- 
mentary report  on  statistics,  already  referred  to.  However,  there  are  cer- 
tain other  important  points  concerning  them  that   should  be  mentioned. 

Unusual  Features. 

In  the  development  of  each  service  there  were  certain  characteristics 
which  distinguished  the  Unit  methods  from  those  usually  followed  else- 
where. 

1.  The  necessity  for  each  service  and  its  importance  to  the  neighbor- 
hood were  not  determined  by  some  outside  agency  or  department  which 
did  not  have  contact  with  the  neighborhood.  No  service  was  undertaken 
except  upon  official  vote  of  the  citizens'  and  occupational  councils,  repre- 
senting the  citizens  of  the  community  and  those  serving  them. 

2.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  each  service,  there  was  a  general  dis- 
cussion not  only  of  the  need  for  it  but  of  what  it  involved  and  the  re- 
sults that  might  be  expected  of  it.  The  physicians  added  to  their  in- 
formation through  the  reading  of  literature  and  consultations  with  one 
another ;  talks  were  given  to  the  Citizens'  Council  by  the  physicians, 
nurses,  and  others ;  and  there  was  a  general  exchange  of  opinion  between 
the  various  groups,  the  citizens  of  the  district  and  their  representatives. 
There  was  dissemination  of  this  knowledge  and  information  by  the  block 
workers  throughout  the  neighborhood  and  public  meetings  were  often  held, 
and  special  articles  were  published  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  Bulletin,  in 
explanation  of  services  proposed  or  being  carried  on. 

3.  The  work  of  discovering  those  who  needed  nursing  or  medical  super- 
vision and  of  securing  their  attendance  at  the  health  station  followed  gen- 
eral discussion  and  approval  by  the  residents  of  the  blocks  and  was  con- 
ducted by  the  block  workers  themselves,  or  by  the  nurses  after  they  had 
come  to  be  considered  really  a  part  of  the  neighborhood.  This  helped 
materially  to  make  each  service  a  neighborhood  affair  in  which  there  was 
no  line  between  rich  and  poor.  For  example,  it  was  a  matter  of  pride 
rather  than  otherwise  to  have  one's  baby  examined  by  the  station  physi- 
cians. 

4.  The  actual  medical  examination  of  the  patients  was  conducted 
chiefly  by  the  physicians  practicing  in  the  neighborhood.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  physicians  were  generally  friendly  rather  than  antagonistic,  and 
such  benefits  as  came  from  clinical  experience,  consultation,  and  study 
accrued  to  the  whole  medical  group  rather  than  to  some  expert  brought 
into  the  district. 
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Chronology  of  Health  Services. 

The  neighborhood  health  services  were  undertaken  in  the  following 
order:  December  17,  1917,  Infant  Welfare  Service,  including  nursing 
supervision  in  the  home  and  medical  examination  at  the  Health  Station ; 
February  1,  1918,  pre-natal  supervision  of  mothers,  including  nursing  super- 
vision in  the  home  and,  for  a  time,  a  trial  of  medical  examinations  in 
the  Station;  April  1,  1918,  general  bedside  nursing  service;  April  1,  1918, 
postpartum  nursing  supervision  of  mothers;  April  7,  1918,  nursing  super- 
vision in  the  home  and  medical  examination  in  the  Health  Station  for 
pre-school  children;  May  1,  1918,  nursing  supervision  in  the  home  of 
tuberculous  and  pre-tuberculous  patients,  contacts,  etc.,  in  co-operation  with 
medical  examinations  in  the  dispensary  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League; 
December  1,  1918,  medical  examination  of  adults,  beginning  with  those 
who  had  had  influenza.  The  nursing  supervision  of  children  of  school 
age  in  the  home,  developed  more  or  less  spontaneously,  without  a  fixed 
date  for  its  beginning.  The  same  is  true  of  the  nursing  supervision  of 
patients  with  venereal  diseases,  most  of  whom  came  to  the  nurse's  at- 
tention through  other  services,  often  through  contacts  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  patient's   family. 

Prominent   Facts   Concerning  Health   Services. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  here  a  detailed  presentation  of  the 
statistics  with  reference  to  each  service,  but  rather  a  few  facts  which  stand 
out  in  the  minds  of  those  who  followed  them. 

Baby  Service. 

The  statistical  data  on  the  baby  service  showed  a  remarkable  development 
from  23  infants  on  record  in  December,  1917,  until  over  80%  of  the  babies 
under  two  years  of  age,  had  been  examined  medically  at  the  epd  of  6^ 
months.  (In  1918  the  exact  number  examined  was  410,  or  86.5%  of  the  total 
number  under  2  years  of  age.)  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1919, 
92%  of  the  babies  born  in  the  district  during  that  period  received  nursing 
care.  With  fluctuations  from  time  to  time,  due  to  special  emergencies, 
such  as  the  influenza  epidemic  and  others  of  less  importance,  the  nursing 
supervision  of  babies  under  two  years  of  age  continued  to  reach  a  ver>' 
high  percentage,  and  the  medical  examinations  to  reach  a  percentage  that 
was  unusual  in  such  district  health  work.  The  reporting  of  births  by  the 
block  workers,  and  later  by  the  nurses,  as  their  contacts  increased,  served 
to  improve  materially  birth  registration  for  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District, 
according  to  the   City   Registrar  of   Vital    Statistics. 

Prc-School  Service. 

The  examination  of  children  under  school  age  began  when,  on  April 
2,  1918,  1173  children  under  six  years  of  age  (including  babies  under  two) 
had  been  registered.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  107o  children  of 
that  age  group  were  examined  and  446  having  defects  were  placed  under 
nursing    supervision. 
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Prenatal  Service. 

Although  the  pre-natal  conferences  at  the  Health  Station  were  not  begun 
until  April  1,  1918,  expectant  mothers  began  to  come  to  the  nurses'  atten- 
tion during  the  development  of  the  infant  welfare  work.  The  reporting 
of  such  cases  increased  until  September  when  45%  of  the  pregnancies  past 
the  three  months'  period  were  found  to  be  under  supervision,  the  number 
varying  thereafter,  especially  during  the  influenza  epidemic.  It  was  planned 
to  provide  conferences  at  the  Health  Station  for  the  examination  of  ex- 
pectant mothers,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  this  was  not  desired  by  the 
private  practitioners,  and  their  patients,  and  such  examinations  were  made 
only  when  wanted,  the  nurse  reporting  directly  to  the  physician  in  charge 
of  each  patient. 

Post  Partum  Nursing. 

The  post  partum  nursing  supervision  of  maternity  cases  developed  normally 
through  the  contacts  of  the  nurses  with  those  needing  this  service,  with- 
out any  special  effort  or  campaign  to  that  end.  The  statistical  tables  will 
give  the  details  as  to  this  development. 

Bedside  Nursing. 

The  bedside  nursing  service  nominally  began  in  March,  1918,  but  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  baby  service  and  the  undertaking 
of  the  pre-school  service,  no  special  effort  was  made  to  seek  out  those 
who  were  sick  and  in  need  of  nursing  care.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  the 
service  grew  steadily  and  in  September,  1918,  84  patients  were  under  care. 

Tuberculosis  Service. 

The  Unit  estimate  of  expenses  for  1918  did  not  provide  for  the  nursing 
supervision  of  tuberculosis  cases,  nor  was  it  a  part  of  the  nursing  pro- 
gram for  that  year.  However,  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  which  had 
been  largely  responsible  for  bringing  the  Unit  experiment  to  Cincinnati, 
specifically  requested  that  the  effort  be  made  to  demonstrate  how  far  the 
Mohawk-Brighton  Organization  could  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
League's  tuberculosis  nursing  service.  It  offered  to  assign  one  nurse  to 
the  territory,  if  a  tuberculosis  service  would  be  added  to  the  others  under 
the  Nursing  Council.  A  report  on  the  results  of  this  service  was  made 
by  Mr.  N.  A.  Nelson,  Superintendent  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League, 
and  published  in  Modern  Medicine,  October,  1919.  This  report  showed  that 
on  May  1,  1918,  the  League  turned  over  to  the  Social  Unit  29  patients, 
and  later  five  others,  who  had  been  under  the  League  care  were  added 
to  this  list.  This  service  increased  rapidly  until  in  October,  five  months 
later,  115  patients  were  under  care.  A  list  of  all  the  tuberculous  families 
registered  in  the  District  for  a  number  of  years  previous  was  compiled 
and  an  effort  was  made  to  trace  these  families,  or  to  learn  whether  there 
were  any  contacts  living  in  the  District  but  the  results  of  this  were  very 
slight.  The  growth  of  the  tuberculosis  service  came  about  mainly  through 
the  comprehensiveness  of  the  contacts  of  the  nurses  with  the  families  of 
the  neighborhood.     Mr.  Nelson   found  that  the  Unit  Organization  had  in- 
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creased  the  effectiveness  of  the  nurses  to  such  an  extent  that  the  number 
of  cases  handled  had  grown  from  34  in  the  beginning  to  124  a  year  later, 
208  being  under  care  altogether  during  the  year;  that  the  greater  part 
of  this  increase  had  come  directly  through  the  neighborhood  organization; 
that  it  had  lost  a  negligible  percentage  of  cases  through  lack  of  co-operation, 
and  that  it  was  reaching  patients  in  the  earlier  and  more  hopeful  age 
groups.  He  found  that  the  cost  of  the  nursing  service  was  far  less  under 
the  Unit  plan  than  it  had  been  under  the  League,  including  overhead  costs 
in  both  cases. 

Influenza  Service. 

When  the  influenza  epidemic  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  developed, 
there  was  an  excellent  opportunity  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  neigh- 
borhood organization.  A  leaflet  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Mohawk- 
Brighton  physicians  and  to  the  City  Health  Officer  for  suggestions  and 
was  approved  by  both.  It  was  distributed  by  the  block  workers  to  practic- 
ally every  household  in  the  district  within  24  hours  after  the  first  in- 
formation as  to  the  incidence  of  the  epidemic.  The  block  workers  re- 
ported suspected  cases ;  they  were  followed  up  by  the  nurses  and  dur- 
ing the  epidemic  the  number  of  patients  reported  for  attention  was  five 
times  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  population  as  in  the  rest  of  the  city. 
The  influenza  mortality  was  so  erratic  that  the  Unit  Organization  does  not 
claim  credit  for  the  fact  that  the  mortality  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  Dis- 
trict was  remarkably  lower  than  in  the  rest  of  the  city  or  for  the  even 
m.ore  striking  contrast  with  the  mortality  of  the  remainder  of  the  three 
wards  of  which  the  district  was  a  part.  At  least  the  neighborhood  de- 
monstrated the  possibility  of  quick  and  effective  action  through  community 
organization. 

Communicable  Diseases. 

In  the  handling  of  communicable  diseases,  the  growth  of  the  number 
under  nursing  care  was  worth  while,  but  the  organization  was  not  able 
to  test  out  the  possibilities  of  a  well-rounded  neighborhood  supervision 
of  these  diseases,  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  Health  Department. 

Venereal  Diseases. 

The  nursing  supervision  of  venereal  diseases  developed  naturally  from 
the  other  services.  No  program  of  medical  care  in  the  district  was  worked 
out,  and  perhaps  none  would  have  been  advisable  on  a  district  basis  when 
clinics  were  available  at  the  General  Hospital  and  in  downtown  Cincinnati, 
the  latter  under  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Adult  Examinations. 

The  examination  of  adults  was  a  development  from  the  influenza 
epidemic.  It  was  begun  in  December,  1918,  especially  for  those  who  had 
had  influenza,  in  order  to  prevent  some  of  the  effects  that  were  considered 
likely  to  follow  the  epidemic.  Its  growth  was  slow  but  worth  while.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  one  of  the  more  active  services  of  the  district,  and  probably 
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would  not  be,  without  a  special  effort  to  make  it  so.  Being  newer  and  more 
difficult,  it  suffered  more  than  the  others  from  the  let-down  in  intensity  of 
services  that  followed  the  Mayor's  attack  on  the  Unit.  Also  the  experience 
of  efforts  to  secure  comprehensive  periodical  examinations  of  adults  on  a 
population  basis  has  indicated  that  such  examinations  cannot  be  kept  up  con- 
tinuously simply  by  the  educational  and  publicity  methods  so  far  tried.  Perhaps 
the  most  comprehensive  periodical  examinations  have  been  made  partly 
through  house-to-house  canvassing  by  physicians  who  offer  their  services 
for  examinations  in  the  homes.  The  Framingham  experiment  and  the 
Chicago    Tuberculosis    Survey    are    examples    of    this. 

Nutritional  Class. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  services  of  the  Social  Unit  Organization  was 
a  nutritional  class  for  anemic  and  subnormal  children.  A  number  of  chil- 
dren were  enrolled  in  this  class,  and  the  parents  and  children  were  most 
co-operative  up  to  the  time  of  this  statement.  The  period  of  operation  is 
too  short  for  any  statistics  or  conclusions  to  be  of  value. 

Sickness  Census. 

One  of  the  things  which  the  executives  of  the  Social  Unit  had  in  mind 
as  a  possibility  was  the  taking  of  a  sickness  census  for  the  Mohawk- 
Brighton  District.  Realizing  the  inconclusiveness  of  such  a  census  as  a  rule, 
it  was  considered,  nevertheless,  worth  while,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  to 
take  one  for  purposes  of  comparison.  Pressure  of  other  matters  prevented 
the  taking  of  such  a  census  but  the  nurses,  in  their  unusually  comprehensive 
contacts  with  the  families  of  the  district  collected  a  wealth  of  information 
about  the  health  of  the  citizens  which  should  well  repay  the  most  care- 
ful study. 

Correction  of  Defects. 

It  is  regrettable  that  it  is  not  possible  in  this  statement  to  give  a  few 
definite  figures  showing  the  work  done  in  the  correction  of  defects,  as  the 
necessary  study  of  the  statistics  was  not  made.  The  defects  of  babies 
and  children  up  to  the  school  age  were  largely  known,  the  understanding 
and  co-operation  of  the  parents  in  correctional  work  was  unusual  and  the 
results  were  encouraging  to  the  nurses.  The  chief  limitation  in  securing 
correction  of  defects  was  the  inadequacy  of  bed  space  for  children  need- 
ing tonsilectomies,  etc.,  in  the  hospitals  of  the  city. 

Prevention   in  Relation   to   Comprehensiveness. 

In  all  of  these  services,  except  the  bedside  nursing,  the  emphasis  was 
primarily  upon  prevention  rather  than  cure.  The  facts  as  to  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  services,  therefore,  which  will  be  given  in  the  statistical 
tables,  are  all  the  more  worthy  of  note,  because  of  the  apathy  of  the 
average  citizen  to  measures  of  prevention.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
other  community  of  the  size  of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  district  so  thoroughly 
accepted  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  preventive  health  work,  especially 
for  children. 
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Payment  for  Services. 

There  was  much  discussion  throughout  the  course  of  the  experiment 
as  to  the  question  of  possible  charges  or  fees  for  health  services  rendered 
to  the  citizens  of  the  district.  Also  there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
of  thought  on  this  point  on  the  part  of  those  who  gave  some  consideration 
to  the  Unit  without  studying  it  closely.  It  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  health  work  of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  did  not  consist  in 
the  substitution  of  a  free  medical  service  for  a  previous  system  of  paid 
medical  service.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  best  information  available  shows 
that  the  average  of  the  curative  practice  of  the  physicians  of  the  district 
was  actually  increased,  because  of  the  preventive  oversight  of  nurses  and 
doctors  which  led  many  to  seek  curative  treatment  where  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  done  so. 

Attitude  of  Residents. 

The  attitude  of  the  neighborhood  was  that  the  prevention  of  disease 
was  distinctly  a  public  function  and  that  there  was  no  suggestion  of  charity 
in  the  acceptance  of  such  a  service.  This  was  clearly  brought  out  in  one 
of  the  discussions  of  the  Citizens'  Council.  The  question  had  been  raised 
as  to  why,  if  the  services  of  the  physicians  were  given  at  the  health  station, 
medicine  should  not  be  given  also  without  charge.  A  number  of  the  block 
workers  answered  that  the  residents  of  their  blocks  would  be  entirely 
unwilling  to  accept  such  gifts  of  medicine,  as  they  did  not  want  charity. 
This   was  evidently  the  almost   unanimous  opinion  of  those  present. 

Distribution  of  Cost. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  preventive  health  services  were  conceived 
of  as  more  or  less  a  public  function,  there  was  the  added  reason  for  not 
charging  for  health  services,  that  to  do  so  would  have  drawn  a  sharp  line 
between  those  who  were  and  those  who  were  not  able  to  pay  for  such 
services.  The  drawing  of  such  a  line  would  have  inevitably  set  apart 
those  who  were  least  fortunate  in  the  community,  and  would  have  made 
impossible  the  building  of  such  unusually  comprehensive  services.  Further, 
the  campaign  for  funds  in  the  neighborhood,  which  resulted  in  contri- 
butions covering  over  3800  individuals  at  an  average  of  approximately  one 
dollar  per  individual,  in  the  judgment  of  those  closest  to  the  experiment, 
eliminated  the  question  of  whether  these  services  were  being  sought  be- 
cause they  were  free.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  contri- 
butions from  the  neighborhood  did  not  entirely  cover  the  cost  of  the 
health  services. 

Should  Bedside  Nursing  be  on  a  Separate  Basis? 

Bedside  nursing  service  was  the  only  exception  to  the  rule  that  the 
neighborhood  health  services  were  preventive  in  character.  The  establish- 
ment of  such  a  service  seemed  imperative,  in  view  of  the  demand  for  it, 
the  availability  of  the  nurses,  and  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  perfectly 
definite  line  between  it  and  the  other  services.  There  were  some  who 
studied  the  Unit   who   felt   that  it   would  have   been  preferable   if   bedside 
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nursing  had  been  handled  by  a  separate  corps  of  nurses,  and  perhaps  had 
been  put  upon  a  pay  basis.  This  is  a  question  of  interest  upon  which 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Unit  experience  furnished  conclusive  evidence. 

Housing  as  a  Neighborhood  Service. 

Early  in  the  development  of  the  Baby  Service,  the  block  w^orkers  began 
to  report  housing  conditions  which  they  had  not  known  existed  in  their 
own  blocks,  but  had  discovered  through  their  house-to-house  visits. 
Because  of  their  belief  that  their  work  was  largely  wasted  in  attempting 
to  improve  the  health  of  babies  living  under  some  of  the  conditions  which 
they  had  found,  they  urged  that  some  step  be  taken  to  increase  the  amount 
of  work  for  better  housing  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  district.  This  sug- 
gestion came  up  from  time  to  time  and  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  in  planning  for  the  work  of  the  coming  year  definite  provision  should 
be  made  for  it.  The  Better  Housing  League,  entirely  independently  of 
any  suggestion  from  the  Mohawk-Brighton  district,  from  its  own  obser- 
vation of  the  neighborhood  organization,  became  convinced  that  it  offered 
a  machinery  through  which  the  League  could  develop  intensively  its  visit- 
ing housekeeper  work.  It  desired  especially  to  secure  co-operative  re- 
lationships between  landlords  and  tenants  for  the  improvement  of  living 
conditions.  The  proposal  of  the  League  to  assign  a  housekeeper  to  the 
district,  to  work  with  the  neighborhood  organization,  was  gladly  accepted, 
and  one  of  the  block  workers  was  chosen   for  this  position. 

Housing   Conditions  and   Corrections  Secured. 

The  Mohawk-Brighton  district  is  an  old  well-built-up  section  of  Cin- 
cinnati, but  without  serious  congestion,  and  without  a  high  percentage  of 
dilapidated  tenements.  It  had,  however,  many  bad  housing  conditions. 
The  visiting  housekeeper  found  a  ready  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all 
the  block  workers  and,  through  her  relationships  with  the  Better  Housing 
League  and  the  city  authorities,  did  unusually  effective  work,  securing 
the  correction  of  many  defects,  some  of  which  were  of  a  number  of  years' 
standing.  A  study  of  the  results  of  her  efforts  was  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Bleecker  Marquette,  Executive  of  the  Better  Housing  League,  as   follows: 

"I  am  convinced,  by  my  personal  observations,  that  not  only  has  a 
considerable  amount  been  accomplished,  by  way  of  improving  housing 
conditions,  but  that  this  has  been  done  with  a  more  cordial  approval 
by  landlords  and  tenants  and  with  less  friction  than  is  possible  in  a 
section  of  the  city  where  an  intensive  district  organization  such  as 
that  of  the  Social  L^nit  does  not  exist." 

Survey  of  Housing. 

As  part  of  her  work  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  district,  the  visiting 
housekeeper  conducted  a  survey  of  portions  of  the  district.  Some  oppo- 
sition to  this  survey  developed,  partly  among  those  who  had  premises  that 
were  not  sanitary,  but  also  among  others  who  did  not  understand  its  pur- 
pose and  to  whom  it  was  not  clear  whether  it  was  being  done  by  purely 
outside  authority.  A  full  discussion  of  these  difticulties  in  the  Citizens' 
Council  resulted  in  the  plan  for  a  presentation  of  the  needs  for  the  survey 
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at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Block  Councils.  The  matter  was  further  dis- 
cussed with  representatives  in  the  different  blocks  before  the  survey  was 
actually  carried  on  in  those  blocks.  All  of  this  resulted  in  an  elimi- 
nation of  much  of  the  opposition  that  had  arisen. 

Correction  of  Sanitary  Violations. 

The  correction  of  nuisances  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  district  was  largely 
a  question  of  clearing  up  such  conditions  of  unsanitation  as  the  accumula- 
tion of  rubbish  and  filth,  etc.  The  handling  of  the  elimination  of  catch- 
basins  and  privies  was  done  by  the  Health  Department  under  the  same 
general  policy  as  in  the  remainder  of  the  city.  To  the  work  of  the  visit- 
ing housekeeper  was  due  most  of  the  credit  for  the  elimination  of  any 
such  other  nuisances  as  referred  to.  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  who  studied 
the  sanitar>-  conditions  of  the  district,  summed  up  his  impressions  in  the 
following  statement : 

"The  correction  of  gross  sanitary  violations  and  the  improvement 
in  general  cleanliness  of  premises  has  been  obtained  by  a  co-operative 
action  through  the  citizens,  landlords  and  tenants,  without  recourse 
to  police  and  court  action,  which  so  often  has  to  be  the  final  resort 
of  health  officers  in  accomplishing  their  ends." 

Conclusions  on  Health  Services. 

1.  Under  the  unit  plan  of  organization  there  was  an  unusual  com- 
prehensiveness of  health  services,  due,  in  part,  to  the  greater  expenditure 
of  funds  and  a  resultant  increase  in  staff,  but,  in  large  measure,  to  the 
type  of  organization  which  brought  the  nurses,  and  other  trained  workers, 
into  an  exceptionally  fine  working  relationship  with  the  people  of  the  district 
they  were  serving. 

2.  The  two  features  of  this  neighborhood  organization  that  contributed 
most  to  the  building  up  of  health  services  to  such  an  unusual  extent  were, 
first,  its  educational  value,  through  dissemination  of  information  and  inter- 
change of  opinion  (see  pages  69-75)  ;  and,  second,  its  democracy,  or  the  oppor- 
tunity it  afforded  the  residents  to  express  themselves  as  to  neighborhood 
activities,  and,  through  their  representatives,  to  guide  them. 

3.  The  fact  that  there  were  no  fees  for  services,  and,  therefore,  that 
there  was  no  distinction  drawn,  between  rich  and  poor,  was  another  im- 
portant factor  in  developing  the  democratic  character  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  neighborhood  services. 

4.  The  results  secured  in  the  improvement  of  housing  conditions  and 
in  the  elimination  of  nuisances,  so  far  as  they  were  greater  than  the  re- 
sults of  similar  work  elsewhere,  were  due  largely  to  the  use  of  the  neigh- 
borhood organization  and  its  stimulation  of  opinion  for  higher  standards, 
rather  than  to  coercive  measures  or   legal   action. 

5.  A  democratic  neighborhood  organization  can  greatly  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  work  of  outside  agencies. 

6.  The  very  general  degree  to  which  contributions  were  made  toward 
the  support  of  the  neighborhood  work  practically  eliminated  any  question 
of   charity,   if   any  existed,   in   connection   with   these   services. 
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DISTRICT   SELF-SUPPORT. 

Sources  of  Original  Funds. 

Two-thirds  of  the  funds  for  the  Unit  experiment  were  raised  by  the 
National  Organization  before  the  question  of  which  city  should  try  it  out 
was  thrown  open  to  competition.  The  remaining  third  was  subscribed 
through  a  committee  of  Cincinnati  citizens  before  the  district  of  the  city, 
in  which  the  experiment  would  be  tried,  had  been  selected.  The  Mohawk- 
Brighton  district,  therefore,  in  carrying  on  the  experiment  was  under  no 
obHgation  to  raise  funds  for  it  during  the  three  years'  experimental  period. 
It  was  undertaking  to  make  a  pioneer  trial  of  this  plan  of  community 
organization  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  and  the  nation,  for  which  trial 
the  funds  had  already  been  raised.  Therefore,  there  would  not  seem  to 
be  any  grounds  for  considering  the  funds  spent  in  the  Mohawk-Brighon 
District  in  the  light  of  charity.  What  the  effect  would  have  been,  if  a 
prerequisite  to  the  selection  of  a  district  had  been  the  raising  of  some 
funds  by  that  district,  even  though  the  amount  had  been  small,  is  specu- 
lative. However,  it  is  a  subject  that  might  well  be  considered  by  anyone 
planning   a   similar   experiment    elsewhere. 

Fees  for  Services  Discussed. 

During  the  course  of  the  experiment  there  was  some  discussion  as  to 
the  possibility  of  charging  fees  for  services  rendered,  particularly  for  those 
by  the  nurses  and  physicians.  The  fact  that  it  was  a  democratic  experi- 
ment and  that  it  would,  therefore,  be  undesirable  to  draw  lines  between 
rich  and  poor,  or  those  able  to  pay  for  community-wide  services  and  those 
not,  resulted  in  the  decision  not  to  charge  fees. 

It  was  the  considered  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  Unit  staff  who 
had  most  experience  in  health  work,  that  the  remarkable  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  preventive  health  services  of  the  community,  which  was  so 
widely  commented  upon,  would  not  have  been  attained  through  services 
which  discriminated  between  rich  and  poor  by  the  charging  of  fees.  The 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  citizens  apparently  served  the  same  purpose  as 
fees  v.'ithout  such  invidious  distinctions. 

Citizens'  Sense   of  Responsibility. 

That  the  neighborhood  did  not  consider  that  it  was  being  pauperized  and 
that  it  was  ready  to  assume  its  share  of  expenses  for  general  community 
welfare,  was  shown  effectively  in  the  teamwork,  and  the  results  secured 
in  the  District,  in  drives  for  Liberty  Loans,  for  Red  Cross  funds,  and  for 
the  War  Chest,  which  included  sums  for  various  types  of  health  and 
social    work   such   as   the    Mohawk-Brighton    district    was    carrying   on. 

An  even  more  thorough  test  of  the  attitude  of  the  community  toward 
the  question  of  self-support  was  afforded  in  the  district  campaign  for 
funds  at  the  end  of  the  three-year  experimental  period.  The  neighborhood 
organization  canvassed  the  district  quite  thoroughly  and  secured  subscrip- 
tions covering  over  3,800  individuals,  a  number  of  them  minor  children, 
in  whose   name   subscriptions   were  made   by  their   parents.     These    contri- 
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butions  averaged  a  dollar  each.  In  the  judgment  of  persons  experienced 
in  financial  campaigns  in  Cincinnati,  the  results  of  this  campaign  afforded 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  indications  of  the  soundness  of  the  experiment. 

Fallacy   of  Economic  Isolation. 

There  has  been  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  some  who  have  discussed 
this  question  of  neighborhood  self-support  that  every  community  should 
be  completely  self-supporting.  This  is  an  obvious  fallacy.  It  might  as 
well  be  said  that  we  should  proceed  to  raise  the  funds  for  a  school  build- 
ing or  for  its  operation  from  the  residents  of  that  particular  district,  or 
that  the  collections  for  a  Community  Chest  should  be  expended  in  each 
district  exactly  in  proportion  to  what  that  district  contributed;  in  other 
words,  that  the  greatest  amounts  should  be  spent  in  the  wealthiest  dis- 
tricts, and  the  least  in  the  poorest  districts. 

The  fact  that  the  work  in  the  Unit  district  is,  at  the  date  of  this 
report,  September  1,  1920,  now  being  run  wholly  upon  funds  raised  in 
Cincinnati,  including  the  Mohawk- Brighton  District,  shows  that  it  can  be 
carried  on  without  national  support  if  a  large  enough  group  of  citiens 
wishes  that  this  be  done. 

THE     VALUE     OF     HEALTH     AND      SOCIAL      SERVICES      FOR 
TESTING    A    PLAN     OF    COMMUNITY    ORGANIZATION. 

The  point  has  been  raised  that  the  Unit  experience  in  health  services 
was  not  a  complete  test  of  community  organization.  One  person  has  felt 
that  use  of  leisure  time  would  have  formed  a  more  genuine  test  of  com- 
munity organization.  Another  has  felt  that  the  failure  to  take  up  and 
attempt  to  solve  some  of  the  more  fundamental  questions,  such  as  indus- 
trial  relationships,  was  the  great  lack  in  the  Unit  experiment. 

Advantage  and  Disadvantage  of  Such  Services  as  Test. 

The  advantages  of  health  and  social  services  as  a  test  of  neighborhood 
organization  was  that  they  brought  into  play  those  groups  in  the  com- 
munity which  were  generally  recognized  as  public  or  semi-public  servants. 
It  thus  tested  out  the  possibilities  of  community  organization  in  handling 
those  activities  which  are  generally  recognized  as  legitimate  functions  of 
the  community.  It  did  not  raise  the  question  of  the  application  of  this 
particular  form  of  organization  to  the  handling  of  sharply  controversial 
questions,  or  those  which  were  not  recognized  as  legitimate  problems  to 
be  handled  by  the  community.  It  was,  therefore,  possible  to  make  a  fairly 
clear  demonstration  without  involving  the  organization  in  issues  that  were 
largely  controversial. 

However,  it  is  freely  agreed  by  those  in  the  organization,  that,  in  thus 
limiting  its  activities,  it  failed  to  answer  the  question  whether  it  would 
have  been  able  to  deal  with  more   fundamental  economic  problems. 

The   Organized   Use   of  Leisure    Ti^ne. 

Entirely  apart  from  any  question  of  organization  principles,  there  was 
a  genuine  and  spontaneous   demand   in  the   Mohawk-Brighton  District   for 
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the  development  of  a  neighborhood  recreational  program.  This  resulted 
in  the  very  encouraging  beginning  of  recreational  activities  under  the 
neighborhood  organization,  as  previously  described,  which  was  so  sharply 
interrupted  by  the   Mayor's   attack. 

This  interruption  was  greatly  regretted  by  everyone  in  the  district 
organization,  both  because  of  the  failure  to  meet  a  neighborhood  demand 
and  because  of  the  interference  with  a  very  valuable  further  development 
in  the  neighborhood  organization.  If  there  had  been  uninterrupted  prog- 
ress in  the  organized  use  of  leisure  time,  it  is  possible  that  there  might 
have  been  a  greater  development  of  initiative  and  spontaneity  on  the  part 
of  the  average  citizen.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  organization  of  citizens  for  the  use  of  leisure  time  only  does  not  as 
a  rule,  at  least  in  American  communities,  call  into  play  that  sort  of  stable 
organized  group  and  clear-cut  group  opinion  that  is  found  where  there  is 
a  deiinite  professional,  occupational  or  economic  interest,  as  in  the  case 
of   the  doctors,   nurses,   clergymen,    teachers,    and    social    workers. 

Possibilities  for  Democracy  in  Service. 

One  observer  of  the  Social  Unit  felt  that  health  services  did  not  afford 
the  best  test  of  community  organization,  because,  as  he  expressed  it,  they 
had  too  much  the  character  of  "case  work."  No  basis  could  be  found 
for  such  a  point  of  view,  except  through  a  new  use  of  the  term  "case 
work."  If  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals  in  the  community, 
which  have  been  operated  with  an  unusual  degree  of  democracy,  and  have 
helped  solve  the  health  and  other  social  problems  for  a  majority  of  cer- 
tain population  groups,  can  be  considered  "case  work,"  then  such  a  com- 
ment upon  the  Unit  might  be  a  fair  one.  The  Mohawk-Brighton  District 
attempted,  with  a  large  measure  of  success,  to  serve,  through  its  own 
neighborhood  groups,  all  of  the  pre-school  children,  all  of  those  with  tuber- 
culosis, and  all  of  those  needing  nursing  care,  and  it  attempted  to  put  other 
activities  on  a  similarly  broad  basis.  These  certainly  seem  more  democratic 
neighborhood  activities  than  recreational  or  any  other  kind,  under  such 
conditions  that  the  latter  are  limited  to  a  few  groups  or  to  a  minority  of 
the  population,  and,  therefore,  do  not  have  the  same  community  significance. 

Conclusion  on  Health  Services  as  a  Test  of  an  Organisation  Plan. 

The  health  services  afforded  an  excellent  test  of  the  possibilities  of  or- 
ganizing and  coordinating  different  professional  and  citizenship  groups  for 
dealing  with  community  affairs,  and  led  up  naturally  to  the  handling  of 
recreational  and  other  allied  problems.  This  process  was  interrupted  only 
by  the  political  attack  in  March,   1919. 

It  is  largely  speculative  whether  the  development  of  the  organization  in 
the  handling  of  these  health  services  would  have  led  up  to  an  attempt  to 
adapt  it  to  the  handling  of  broader  civic,  industrial  or  economic  questions, 
if  it  had  not  been   for  the  attack  upon  the  organization. 
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DELIMITATION  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

The  budget  of  the  National  Social  Unit  Organization  was  drawn  up 
in  1916,  with  a  view  to  conducting  an  experiment  in  a  district  of  approxi- 
mately 15,000  people.  A  survey  of  such  information  as  was  available  had 
seemed  to  show  that  thoroughly  effective  community  organization  could 
be  done  better  in  a  district  not  larger  than  this,  as  the  main  district  unit 
of  population.  When  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  of  Cincinnati  demons- 
trated that  it  was  the  most  interested  in  securing  the  Social  Unit  experi- 
ment, and  the  most  anxious  to  carry  it  out,  it  was  found  that  the  general 
area  which  had  joined  in  the  district  invitation,  although  not  exactly  defined, 
contained  more  than  15,000  persons.  In  expressing  its  invitation,  many 
written  communications  and  petitions  had  been  sent  in,  including  return 
slips  from  the  circulars  which  had  been  issued  through  the  public  and 
parochial  schools  of  the  district.  In  all  there  were  about  29,000  individuals 
who  had   expressed  themselves   in  writing. 

Basis   of  Delimitation. 

The  local  and  city  committees  agreed  to  select  the  experimental  area 
by  taking  that  portion  of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  containing  15,000 
people,  from  which  had  come  the  greatest  percentage  of  requests  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population.  In  this  way  the  district  was  defined.  It  in- 
cluded parts  of  three  city  wards:  the  11th,  14th,  and  21st,  and  also  a 
large  percentage  of  the  area  of  three  school  districts.  There  was  no  special 
advantage  in  this  basis  of  selection,  except  that  of  securing  a  nucleus  of 
public  opinion  already  favorable  to  carrying  out  the  experiment.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  some  that  it  also  had  the  advantage  of  not  following 
any  strictly  political  lines  and,  therefore,  of  not  being  so  closely  involved 
in  local  political  issues.  By  others  this  has  been  advanced  as  an  objection 
instead  of  an  advantage. 

Desirability   of  Following  Precinct  Lines. 

A  serious  disadvantage  at  first  was  found  in  the  fact  that  the  district 
did  not  conform  to  any  subdivision  recognized  in  the  census  tabulations. 
It  was  necessary  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  population. 

It  would  seem  desirable,  in  any  districting  plan,  to  conform  at  least 
to  precinct  lines,  in  order  to  make  census  tabulations  easier.  Precincts, 
as  a  rule,  are  sufficiently  small  so  that  districts  can  be  built  up  by  the 
addition  of  precincts,  which  are  suitable  from  the  .standpoint  of  homo- 
geneity of  population  or  other  characteristics.  Ward  lines  may  or  may  not 
be  satisfactory. 

Relation   to   Larger  Governmental   Units. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  advantage  of  having  the  district  coterminous 
with  ward  lines,  school  lines  or  other  governmental  units  of  area  larger 
than  precincts,  would  have  lain  largely  in  the  co-operation  that  might 
have  been  effected  with  governmental  agencies  in  those  areas.  Because 
of  the  break  with  the  city  administration,  such  co-operation  was  not  ef- 
fective,   and,   therefore,   the   delimitation   of   the    district    had   little   bearing 
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upon  the  results  of  the  experiment,  unless  it  is  possible  that  if  it  had  been 
along  ward  lines,  sentiment  for  the  Unit  might  have  affected  the  election 
of  one  of  the  city  councilmen. 

Contrast  zvith   Unrelated  Districts. 

The  Unit  experience  served  to  throw  additional  light  upon  serious  dis- 
advantages of  the  present  system  of  unrelated  districts  of  our  municipal 
governments.  It  brought  into  contrast  with  this  system  the  experience 
of  closely  correlated  and  coordinated  neighborhood  services,  on  a  uniform 
district  basis,  the  results  of  which  have  been  shown  in  the  descriptions 
of   the   services,   and   of   the   individual    councils. 

There  was  nothing  whatever  in  the  Unit  experience  to  show  the  im- 
practicability of  building  up  synthetically  a  district  system  in  which,  through 
proper  grading  of  subdivisions,  it  might  be  possible  to  work  out  coterminous 
districts,  so  as  to  secure  the  highest  degree  of  coordination  between  public 
and  semi-public  services.  The  evidence  has  been  in  favor  of  the  practic- 
ability of  such  a  system. 

Size  of  District. 

The  Unit  experience  would  not  indicate  that  a  district  of  12,000  to 
15,000  population  is  the  ideal  one  for  all  types  of  service.  For  instance, 
the  supervision  of  nursing  work  in  an  area  twice  as  large  or  even  larger, 
could  be  handled  easily  with  the  amount  of  overhead  cost  of  the  nursing 
work  in  the  Unit.  Nor  has  there  been  any  evidence  that  12,000  population 
is  the  best  unit  for  medical  service.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Citizens' 
Council,  the  members  of  which  represented  such  small  basic  population 
units  as  the  blocks  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District,  would  be  unwieldly 
if,  as  a  body,  it  represented  a  district  containing  a  much  larger  total  popu- 
lation than  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District.  It  is  possible  that  areas  for 
the  administration  of  services,  such  as  the  medical  and  nursing  services, 
should  include  several  divisions  along  citizenship  lines,  of  such  a  size  as 
the  Mohawk-Brighton  District,  if  administrative  economy  is  to  be  secured. 

Four-Square   Blocks   as   the   Citizenship   Subdivisions. 

The  block  surrounded  by  four  streets  was  taken  as  the  subdivision  for 
citizenship  representation  in  the  Mohawk- Brighton  District,  largely  be- 
cause it  had  been  suggested  that  neighbors  would  be  more  apt  to  associate 
if  their  lots  adjoined,  and  that  their  acquaintanceships  over  back-yard 
fences  would  be  more  natural  than  across  the  street.  There  has  been 
nothing  to  show  that  this  basis  of  selection  was  a  sound  one.  In  fact, 
the  indications  have  been  rather  to  the  contrary,  although  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  the  various  blocks  has  been  apparently  higher  than  in  other  com- 
munities, and  the  working  relationships  have  been  good,  with  few  excep- 
tions. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  certain  interests  lines  which  do  not 
conform  strictly  to  block  lines,  either  on  the  opposite-side-of-the-street 
basis  or  on  the  back-yard  basis.  For  instance,  a  certain  racial  group  with 
a  community  of  interest  may  extend  partly  into  one  block  and  partly  into 
another.      Perhaps    the    district    of    Dennison    House    in    Boston    forms    as 
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striking  an  illustration  of  the  patchwork  distribution  of  racial  groups  as 
any  other.  It  is  a  question  whether  strictly  iblock  lines,  on  any  basis, 
would  be  most  practicable  for  establishing  the  basic  units  of  such  a  neigh- 
borhood. 

METHOD    OF    ELECTIONS    IN    THE    MOHAWK-BRIGHTON 

DISTRICT. 

The  District  Organization  in  general  has  been  inclined  to  favor  the  use 
of  the  preferential  ballot  and  the  proportional  representation  plan  wher- 
ever possible  in  its  elections. 

Block  Council  Elections. 

The  elections  of  Block  Councils  were  arranged  by  individual  blocks.  Each 
block  had  a  meeting  at  which  candidates  for  the  council  were  nominated ; 
the  time  for  the  election  was  set ;  the  place  for  the  ballot  box  was 
decided  upon  and  3  tellers  were  selected  to  count  the  ballots.  A  com- 
mittee from  the  Citizens'  Council  drew  up  the  ballot  for  use  in  all  the 
blocks.  Ballots  were  placed  in  envelopes  on  which  the  name,  address,  and 
block  number  of  the  voter  was  written.  The  votes  were  separated  from 
the  envelopes  before  being  counted,  and  the  tellers  were  able  subsequently 
to  check  the  envelopes  against  a  list  of  residents  in  the  block  (obtained 
from  the  census)  and  thus  to  eliminate  illegal  voting.  The  ballots  were 
counted  according  to  the  proportional   representation  plan. 

The  possibilities  of  inequities  in  the  use  of  the  proportional  representa- 
tion plan  for  a  small  group  were  indicated  in  these  block  elections,  but 
brought  out  more  strongly  in  the  election  of  a  council  by  the  physicians' 
group,   which  will  be  referred  to  later. 

So  far  as  general  indications  went,  the  membership  of  the  Block  Councils 
was  fairly  representative  of  the  residents  of  their  blocks.  However,  there 
was  no  thorough  test  of  this,  owing  to  the  failure  of  these  councils  to 
function  effectively  in  policy-making. 

Election  of  Block   Workers. 

The  block  workers  were  elected  by  the  Block  Councils  and  not  by  the 
direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  represented  small  geographical  units  of 
population.  Therefore,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  election  of  the  Citizens' 
Council  afforded  any  test  of  the  use  of  the  proportional  representation 
plan. 

Occupational  Elections. 

In  the  case  of  each  occupational  group  the  election  of  an  executive 
followed  a  general  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  candidates,  and  the 
vote  was  a  I'iva  voce  one.  The  size  of  the  group  was  so  small  that  any 
other  basis  of  selection  would  have  been  more  or  less  futile.  In  the  case 
of  the  Social  Workers'  Council,  and  the  Occupational  and  General  Coun- 
cils, committees  were  chosen  by  those  councils  to  investigate  the  possi- 
bilities and  to  bring  in  a  recommendation  for  the  selection  of  an  execu- 
tive, and  these  reports   were  adopted. 
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The   Unit  Elections  and  Proportional  Representation. 

There  has  been  criticism  made  of  the  Unit  procedure  by  some  in 
sympathy  with  the  proportional  plan  of  representation,  on  the  ground  that 
it  violates  this  plan.  It  is  probable  that  in  a  community  the  size  of  the 
Mohawk-Brighton  District,  the  members  of  a  minority  group  of  citizens 
holding  a  particular  political  or  economic  theory  might  be  scattered  through- 
out the  district.  They  would,  therefore,  not  be  strongly  represented  in 
any  one  block,  and  would  not  secure  under  the  Unit  plan,  or  under  the 
suggested  modification  of  it  (page  31)  direct,  personal  representation 
for  themselves  as  a  group  in  the  Citizens'   Council. 

It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  the  handling  of  services  recog- 
nized as  legitimate  functions  of  the  community,  the  Unit  basis  of  repre- 
sentation of  small  units  of  the  population  proved  remarkably  effective.  It 
focused  public  opinion  upon  those  services,  and  resulted  in  their  initiation, 
adaptation  or  modification  in  a  way  that  was  not  found  in  other  com- 
munities. Proportional  representation  would  not  have  had  any  particular 
bearing  upon  the  handling  of  those  problems.  The  fact  that  the  elected 
members  of  the  Citizens'  Council  were  persons  not  only  known  in  advance 
of  election  to  those  whom  they  represented,  but  who,  after  election,  were 
closely  in  touch  with  them  and  responsive  to  their  wishes,  was  a  more 
important  fact  than  that  they  should  have  been  elected  by  some  particular 
method  of  voting.  In  fact,  one  authority'  on  the  subject  of  proportional 
representation  said  that,  so  far  as  representation  for  a  small  community 
was  concerned,  the  proportional  plan  of  voting  was  of  less  importance 
than  the  fact  that  the  people  voted  for  were  well  known  to  the  voters. 

Also  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  representation  of  groups,  by 
their  elected  executives  in  the  General  Council  of  the  neighborhood,  in- 
sured the  expression  of  group  sentiment  along  the  line  of  professional 
or  occupational  interest,  which  is  not  provided  for  under  the  proportional 
representation  plan   per  se. 

Limited  Significance   of   Unit   Experience. 

What  the  bearing  of  these  facts  would  be  upon  the  question  of  the 
ideal  basis  of  representation  for  an  entire  community  where  larger  and 
more  debatable  questions  and  economic  and  other  subjects  would  come  up 
from  time  to  time,  the  Unit  experience  did  not  show.  For  instance,  if 
there  were  a  city  legislative  body  elected  on  the  proportional  representa- 
tion plan,  it  can  not  be  said  from  the  Unit  experience  just  what  the  re- 
lationship of  bodies,  so  representative  of  the  districts  of  the  city  as  the 
Citizens'  Council,  should  be  to  such  a  city-wide  council. 

Defects  of  Hare  System  for  very  Small  Group. 

In  the  election  of  a  council  by  the  physicians'  group,  some  defects  in 
the  operation  of  the  Hare  election  system,  which  are  possible  but  highly 
improbable  with  a  large  group,  became,  with  such  a  small  group,  highly 
probable.  In  particular,  it  was  shown  that  there  might  not  be  enough 
first,  second,  and  third  choice  votes  to  elect  the  required  number  of  candi- 
dates.    It   also  became  evident   that   a   variation   in  the   order  of   counting 
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the  surplus  votes  of  a  candidate,  after  he  had  received  his  quota,  could 
easily  change  the  result  of  the  election  one  way  or  another  in  a  small 
group.  The  physicians  adopted  the  following  modifications  to  eliminate 
these   objections: 

1.  Each  person  voting  Avas  required  to  specify  a  number  of  candidates, 
at  least  equal  to  the  number  of  offices  to  be  filled.  Otherwise  his  ballot 
was  invalid. 

2.  In  counting  the  votes,  each  candidate  was  credited,  not  only  with 
all  of  the  first  choice  votes  for  him,  but,  if  second  choices  were  necessary 
to  elect,  with  all  the  second  choice  votes,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  effect 
of  the  element  of  chance  in  counting  the  ballots. 

3.  In  counting  the  ballots,  second,  third,  and  other  alternative  choices 
were  weighted  on  a  decreasing  scale  of  values. 

These  modifications  were,  however,  of  theoretical  interest  rather  than 
of  practical  value,  for  it  was  soon  found  that  the  physicians'  group  was 
sufficiently  small  so  that  it  could  function  better  as  a  unit  without  the 
services  of  a  separate  council,  and  the  group  and  council  were  merged. 

Conclusions  on  Methods  of  Election. 

1.  The  actual  methods  of  election,  where  the  group  is  small  and  the 
contacts  of  the  representatives  are  close,  are  of  less  importance  than  for 
larger  groups  with  infrequent  contacts.  Also  the  smaller  group  gives  a 
greater  opportimity  for  bringing  the  acts  and  policies  of  the  representatives 
before  those  he  represents,  for  the  expression  of  the  group  opinion  as  to 
those  policies  and  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  representative  to  carry  them  out. 

3.  The  Hare  system  of  voting  for  a  large  population  unit  cannot  be 
applied  without  modification  to  a  small  group  without  certain  elements  of 
chance,  (which  are  insignificant  in  a  large  group)  becoming  greatly  magni- 
fied and  perhaps   seriously  affecting  the  results  of  the   election. 

3.  The  Social  Unit  experience  was  so  limited,  as  to  its  time  of  oper- 
ation and  as  to  the  size  of  the  groups  voting,  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  deal  with  large  economic  questions,  that  it  furnished  no 
conclusive  evidence  of  very  general  value,  as  to  methods  of  election.  ^ 


PUBLICATIONS 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  UNIT  ORGANIZATION 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIT  PLAN.  Bulletin  No.  1,  January  1,  1917. 
OUTLINE  OF  THE  UNIT  PLAN.  Bulletin  No.  2,  January  1,  1917. 
STATEMENT    OF    THE    PRACTICAL    EXPERIENCE    ON    WHICH 

THE  UNIT  PLAN  IS  BASED.     Bulletin   No.  2A,   May   1,   1918. 
ORGANIZATION   AND   PURPOSE   OF   THE   CINCINNATI   SOCIAL 

UNIT  ORGANIZATION.     Bulletin   No.  3,   March  4,   1918. 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  UNIT  PLAN.     Bulletin  No.  4,  March  11,  1918. 
BEGINNING   OF   WORK    IN    THE    SOCIAL    UNIT.      Bulletin    No.    5, 

August  1,  1918. 
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STATISTICS  OF  HEALTH  SERVICES 

By  Bennet  L.  Mead. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  Unit  health  work,  answers  would  be 
desirable  to  these  questions : 

(1)  How  many  persons  were  covered  by  each  service; 

(2)  How  great  was  the  amount  of  service  rendered ; 

(3)  What    results   were    secured,   in   terms    of    better   health   and    wider 
knowledge  of  health  facts. 

The  data  here  presented,  for  the  most  part,  afford  answers  to  only  the 
first  two  questions.  The  third  could  not  be  answered  in  quantitative  terms, 
except  as  to  some  points.  Even  those  matters  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
treat  statistically,  cannot  be  so  treated  here  in  any  adequate  way  because  the 
necessary  data  were  not  compiled.  For  the  most  part  they  could  not  be, 
because  the  results  of  such  work  would  not  show  themselves  in  measurable 
forms  within  a  period  so  brief  as  that  of  the  experiment. 

Question  (1),  above,  should  be  answered  not  only  in  terms  of  numbers 
of  those  receiving  examinations  or  nursing  visits,  but  also  in  a  comparative 
way,  by  showing  what  percentage  of  a  given  social  group  were  reached. 
In  so  far  as  is  practical  this  method  will  be  employed. 

The  order  of  treatment  will  be  that  of  considering,  first  the  medical  work, 
then  the  nursing  work.  A  general  view  of  these  chief  departments  will  be 
given,  then  each  service,  according  to  age,  etc.,  will  be  discussed  in  respect  to 
comprehensiveness. 

MEDICAL  WORKi 

As  shown  in  Table  I,  following,  nearly  2,000  different  individuals  received 
examinations  at  the  Unit  health  station  during  the  two  and  a  half  years  ended 
June  30,  1920.  It  is  estimated  that  the  population  of  the  district  was  about 
12,560  on  January  1,  1918.  To  this  number  should  be  added  the  live  births 
(about  540)  and  "immigrants"  (about  1,400)  into  the  district  during  the 
period,  making  a  total  of  about  14,500  persons  who  lived  in  the  district  for 
some  part  or  all  of  the  period,  January,  1918,  to  June  30,  1920.  Hence  it  is 
fair  to  conclude  that  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  possible  number  were  exam- 
ined. Those  examined  were  largely  of  certain  selected  groups  in  the  popula- 
tion, as  is  made  clear  in  the  distribution  by  services  in  the  table.  This  will  be 
further  brought  out  in  discussing  each  of  the  service  groups. 


1  Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  tables  and  figures  given  in  this  section   relate  entirely 
to  medical  examinations.     Cf.  p.  163,  below,  where  dental  work  is  discussed. 
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TABLE   I. 

PERSONS   EXAMINED   AT    HEALTH    STATION,  BY    SERVICES, 
DECEMBER  17,   1917,  TO  JUNE  30,   1920^ 


Service   Groups — 

(By    age    at   time   of 
first    examination.) 


Total  1917-1920. 


First   examined   in   1917-1918. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distribution. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distribution. 


Per  cent 

of  total 

1917-1920. 


All   Services 1.978 

PrenataP   39 

Babies  under  2 654 

Children  2-5,  incl....  780 
6  or   over    (except 

prenatal) 3    -''Oo 


100.0 

1,117 

100.0 

56.5 

2.0 

16 

1.4 

41.0 

33.0 

410 

36.7 

62.7 

39.5 

656 

58.8 

84.1 

25.5 


35 


3.1 


6.9 


1  This  table  is  based  on  examination  records,  which  indicated  whether  each 
examination  was  the  first  for  that  individual.  Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  the  figures 
represent  first  examinations.  However,  they  are  obviously  equivalent  to  number  of  indi- 
viduals receiving  examinations,  except  in  some  few  cases  where  persons  previously  exam- 
ined may  have  been  reported,  through  error,  as  receiving  first  examinations.  Such  dupli- 
cation  is  known  to  be  insignificant,   probably  amounting  to   less  than   1    per  cent   at   most. 

2  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  no  effort  was  made  to  secure  examination  at  the 
health  station  of  all  prenatal  cases.  The  usual  course  was  for  prenatal  cases  to  be  exam- 
ined by  their  own  family  physicians  rather  than  in  the  health  station.    Cf.  also  above,  p.  147. 

3  236  of  those  first  examined  in  1919-1920  were  between  6  and  15  years  old,  inclusive, 
while  234  were  16  or  over.     These  age  groups  were  not  separated  in  the  1918  figures. 

The  table  brings  out  in  sharp  relief  the  concentration  of  examinations 
among  babies  and  the  younger  children  during  the  first  year  of  work. 
For  example,  only  3.1  per  cent  of  those  examined  in  1918  were  6  years  or 
older,  if  we  except  the  prenatal  service.  Even  including  this  service,  only  4.5 
per  cent  were  older  children  or  adults.  After  1918,  efforts  were  made  to 
develop  the  examination  work  for  adults  and  children  of  school  age,  so  that 
these  made  up  one-fourth  (25.5  per  cent)  of  all  examined  during  the  entire 
period.  This  same  point  is  brought  out  from  another  angle  in  the  last  column 
of  the  table,  which  shows  that  for  all  those  under  6  a  majority  received  their 
first  examinations  in  1917-1918,  while  the  reverse  is  true  of  those  6  and  over. 

The  number  of  examinations  made  is  shown,  for  the  principal  services, 
and  for  each  year  of  the  experiment,  in  Table  II,  below.  These  figures 
include  re-examinations  as  well  as  first  examinations,  and  hence  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  volume  of  work  done  than  the  figures  on  persons  examined. 

For  the  entire  period,  prenatal  examinations  formed  but  1.8  per  cent  of 
the  total  (cf.  above,  p.  147).  Baby  examinations— the  first  to  be  inaugurated 
— outnumbered  those  in  any  other  service,  forming  nearly  half  (46.7  per  cent) 
of  the  total.  Examinations  of  pre-school  children  ranked  next,  with  30.6 
per  cent;  while  only  one-fifth   (20.9  per  cent)   were  of  persons  6  and  over. 
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TABLE   II. 

HEALTH    STATION    EXAMINATIONS    BY    SERVICES,^ 
DECEMBER   17,   1917— JUNE  30,   19202 


Service   Groups — 
(By  age.)3 


Total  1917-1920. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distribution. 


1917-19182 
(12.5  months.) 


1919 


1920 
(C  months.) 


All    Services 3,660 

Prenatal    66 

Babies  under  22 1,708 

Children  2-5,  incl 1,121 

6  and  over* 765 


100.0 

1,647 

1,215 

798 

1.8 

24 

31 

11 

46.7   , 

899 

565 

244 

30.6 

688 

215 

218 

20.9 

36 

404 

325 

1  See  page  146  for  dates  when  various  services  were  inaugurated. 

'^  There  are  included  for  1917  only  19  examinations  of  babies,  and  none  of  other 
services. 

3  Classification  is  by  age  at  time  of  examination. 

4  Exclusive  of  prenatal  cases.  Inclusive  of  post-influenza  and  tuberculosis  exam- 
inations. 

Dental  Work. 

In  the  early  part  of  1918,  by  co-operative  effort  of  the  Social  Unit  and 
the  Cincinnati  Dental  Society,  most  school  children  in  the  Unit  District 
received  special  examinations  by  dentists.  Approximately  600  children  were 
thus  examined. 

Later  a  dental  laboratory  was  established  under  direction  of  the  Social 
Unit  Physicians'  Council.  Here  dentists  employed  by  the  Council  held 
clinics  regularly  several  times  a  week,  beginning  in  November,  1919.  Up  to 
May  26,  1920,  330  persons  had  been  examined,  and  many  of  these  had  some 
treatment  as  well.  Of  those  so  examined,  119  were  adults,  131  children  of 
school  age  (6  to  15),  and  80  were  children  under  6. 
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NURSING  WORK 

The  Unit  nursing  work  showed  a  remarkable  growth  during  the  two  and 
a  half  years  covered  by  this  study,  as  the  figures  in  Table  III,  below,  indicate. 
These  figures  represent  approximately  the  number  of  different  persons  receiv- 
ing nursing  supervision  during  each  separate  year.i 

It  is  apparent  that  an  unusually  high  proportion  of  the  District  popu- 
lation was  reached  by  the  nursing  services,  when  the  number  of  patients 
carried  is  compared  with  the  estimated  number  of  persons  living  in  the 
District  during  each  of  the  periods  shown  in  the  table. 

Ratio  of  Patients 
Patients  Total  Persons  to  Persons 

Year.  Carried.  Living  in  District.        Living  in  District. 

1917-18  1,988  13,350  0.15 

1919  2,947  13,030  0.23 

1920  2,528  12,360  0.20 

It  may  be  conservatively  stated  that  more  than  one-eighth  of  those  living 
in  the  District  during  the  first  year  of  work  received  nursing  care,  and  that 
practically  one-fifth  were  reached  during  the  remaining  period. 

As  with  the  medical  work,  the  nursing  services  chiefly  affected  certain 
special  population  groups.  The  preventive  and  educational  work  of  nurses 
was  intended  to  cover  primarily  babies,  the  younger  children,  expectant 
mothers,  and  persons  of  various  ages  in  the  tuberculosis  service.  Older 
children  and  adults  for  the  most  part  received  service  only  in  occasional 
spells  of  illness.  Accordingly,  the  percentage  of  these  special  groups  who 
were  reached  by  nursing  service  was  far  greater  than  the  percentage  for  the 
population  as  a  whole.2  This  condition  is  reflected  in  the  distribution  of  the 
total  patients  among  various  services  as  shown  in  Table  III.  There  was  a 
notable  increase  in  bedside  nursing  of  the  sick  in  1920,  which  is  reflected  in 
the  increase  of  bedside  patients  from  about  one-third  of  the  total  patients  in 
1918-19  to  about  half  in  1920.  Other  changes  in  distribution  by  service  are 
less  important. 


1  There  is  a  sliRht  amount  of  duplication,  due  to  some  few  persons  dismissed  and 
readmitted  within  the  year,  which  it  was  not  feasible  to  eliminate.  There  is  some  dupli- 
cation in  Table  III,  due  to  persons  carried  in  two  different  services.  Such  duplication 
occurs  chiefly  with  the  prenatal  and  maternity  services,  since,  as  a  rule,  maternity  care 
after  delivery  was  given  in  cases  which  had  been  under  prenatal  care,  there  is  practically 
no  duplication  in  the  service  groups  based  on  age,  as  individuals  have  been  counted  only 
in  the  first  group  where  they  were  recorded  during  a  given  year. 

2  See  later  section,   on   comprehensiveness  of   Special   Health    Services. 
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TABLE  III. 

PATIENTS  CARRIED  IK   NURSING   SERVICES,^   EACH   YEAR, 
DECEMBER   17,   1917,   TO  JUNE  30,    19202 


Number. 

Per  cent  distribution 

(By    age    when 

1917-18 

1919 

1920 

1917-18 

1919 

1920 

first  visited.) 

(12. .5  months.) 

(6 

months.) 

All    services 

1,988 

2,947 

2,528 

100.0 

Total,  except 

tuberculosis. . 

1,846 

2,698 

100.0 

100.0 

Prenatal     

133 
54 

199 
73 

124 

44 

7.2 
2.9 

7.4 
2.7 

4.9 

Maternity    

1.7 

Babies  under  2 

482 

719 

492 

26.1 

26.6 

19.5 

Children  2  to  5,  incl 

460 

697 

621 

24.9 

25.8 

24.6 

6  and  over^ 

717 

1,010 

1,247 

38.9 

37.5 

49.3 

6  to  15,  inch. 

342 

576 

12.7           22.8 

16  and  over. 

668 

671 

24.8           26.5 

Tuberculosis^  . . 

142 

249 

145 

7.1 

8.4 

5.7 

1  See  page  146  for  dates  when  various  services  were  started. 

2  Four  prenatal  patients  and  28  babies,  but  none  in  other  services  were  visited  in 
December,   1917. 

3  Exclusive  of  prenatal  and  maternity  cases,  and  also  tuberculosis  cases  prior  to  1920. 
Records  are  not  available  concerning  the  division  of  1918  patients  according  to  age.  Also 
the  figures  for  1919  are  merely  a  close  estimate,  as  the  separation  of  those  under  16  was 
not  begun  until  April,  1919. 

*  Note  that  for  1920  the  tuberculosis  cases  were  distributed  according  to  age  in  other 
services,  but  prior  to  1920  they  were  not  so  distributed.    Percentages  are  figured  accordingly. 

The  amount  of  service  given  various  groups  is  indicated  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  nursing  visits  by  services,  shown  in  Table  IV.  During  the  two  and  a 
half  years  covered,  nearly  46,000  visits  were  made.  The  chief  factors  influ- 
encing the  relative  number  of  visits  made  in  each  service  are : 

(1)  Number  of  patients  in  each  service. 

(2)  Length  of  time  each  patient  was  under  care. 

(3)  Frequency  of  visits  needed. 

Each  individual  was  under  care  longer  as  a  rule  in  the  preventive 
services,  which  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  visits  in  these  services. 
On  the  other  hand,  far  more  frequent  visits  were  necessary  in  the  cases  of 
acute  illness,  which  made  up  most  of  the  patients,  6  or  older,  who  were  visited. 
Maternity  cases  also  usually  involved  many  visits  per  case  over  a  fairly 
short  space  of  time. 
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TABLE  IV. 


NURSING  VISITS  BY  SERVICES,^ 
DECEMBER  17,  1917,  TO  JUNE  30,  19202 


Service   Groups — 

(By  ajfe  when 
visited.) 


Total  1917-1920. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distribution 


1917-19182 
(12.5  months.) 


1919 


1920 
(6  months.) 


All   Services3...  43,062  100.00  12,749  17,840  12,473 

Prenatal    2,289 

Maternity  1,605 

Babies  under  2. . . .  14,559 
Children  2  to  5,  incl.  8,257 
All  6  and  over^ 

(except  prenatal)  16,352  38.0  4,144  6,742  6,466 

6  to  15,  incl.3  5,332  12.4  904  1,868  2,560 

16  and  over3  n,020  25.6  3,240  4,874  2,906 


5.3 

782 

882 

625 

3.7 

471 

694 

440 

33.8 

5,396 

6,198 

2,965 

19.2 

1,956 

3,324 

2,977 

1  See  page  146  for  dates  when  various  services  were  inaugurated. 

2  There  were  4  prenatal  and  28  baby  visits  in  December,  1917,  but  none  in  other 
services. 

3  Exclusive  of  90S  tuberculosis  visits  and  455  social  service  visits  of  nurses  in  1918, 
also  1,368  turberculosis  visits  and  514  social  service  visits  in  1919,  which  could  not  be 
classified  by  age. 

*  Prior  to  April,  1919,  the  records  did  not  separate  visits  made  to  those  under  15  and 
ever  15.  The  figures  in  the  table  for  1918  and  1919  are  the  best  estimates  possible  for 
these  two  groups. 

The  great  increase  in  number  of  visits  in  each  period  was  due  to 
some  extent  to  the  increase  in  number  of  nurses  for  1919  as  compared  to 
1918.  There  wtrt  five  nurses  on  duty  during  1919,  while  several  months 
passed  in  the  early  part  of  1918  before  the  nursing  staff  reached  5.  The 
increase  in  1920,  however,  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this  way,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  most  of  the  increase  for  both  years  represented  more  visits  in 
proportion  to  nurses'  time  in  the  field.  (On  this  point,  note  the  increase  in 
number  of  patients  carried,  discussed  above.)  Such  increase  was  due  chiefly 
to  the  steady  growth  in  number  of  contacts  of  nurses  with  families  under 
the  plan  of  generalized  nursing  which  was  followed.  The  reporting  of  such 
cases  by  block  workers  was  an  additional  factor. 

Tuberculosis  visits,  which  are  not  shown  separately  in  Table  IV,  were  as 
follows : 


Year 

Number  of 

Per  Cent  Tb. 

Tb.  Visits 

Visits  of  Total  Visits 

1918-1920 

3,188 

7.0 

1918  (8  months) 

908 

6.4 

1919 

1,368 

7.1 

1920  (6  months) 

912 

7.8 

The  increase  in  number  of  tuberculosis  visits  for  1919  as  compared  to  1918 
is  slight  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  service  was  not  started  until  May,  1918. 
There  was  a  notable  increase  for  1920,  however. 
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COMPREHENSIVENESS  OF  SPECIAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Baby  Service. 

A  reliable  basis  for  judging  the  percentage  of  babies  under  care  is 
afforded  in  the  registration  of  babies  by  the  block-workers,  begun  early  in 
1918.  There  were  490  so  registered,  of  whom  410,  or  86.5  per  cent,  received 
examinations  in  1918.  In  1919,  167  additional  babies  were  examined,  while 
there  were  204  live  births  that  year  as  well  as  some  babies  who  moved  into 
the  district,  so  that  somewhat  less  than  82  per  cent  of  the  additional  babies 
were  examined.  This  was  during  the  year  of  the  public  controversy  over  the 
Unit  (see  pages  18,  134-136),  which  may,  in  part,  account  for  the  slightly 
lower  percentage  of  babies  medically  examined  that  year. 

Even  a  greater  proportion  of  babies  were  reached  by  nursing  supervision 
in  the  homes.  The  482  babies  under  care  in  1918  represented  over  98  per 
cent  of  the  490  registered  by  block  workers  in  that  year.  Likewise,  in  January 
to  June,  1920,  the  492  babies  under  care  represented  over  96  per  cent  of  the  510 
babies  estimated  to  have  lived  in  the  district  during  this  period.  Statistics  for 
1919  on  a  comparable  basis  cannot  be  given,  because  of  the  carrying  over  of 
cases  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  However,  the  719  recorded  as  under  care 
must  represent  about  as  high  a  percentage  as  were  cared  for  in  the  other  years, 
judging  from  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  babies  living  in  the  District  part 
or  all  of  1919. 

Preschool  Service. 

The  block-workers  registered  about  680  children  between  2  and  5  years 
old,  inclusive,  in  the  spring  of  1918.  During  1918,  656  children  of  this  age 
period  were  examined.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  930  children  in  this  age 
period  were  in  the  district  at  various  times  during  the  year,  of  which  number 
those  examined  formed  about  71  per  cent,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  rough 
approximation  to  the  true  figure.  During  the  entire  two  and  a  half  years 
ended  June  30,  1920,  it  is  estimated  that  about  1,010  children  of  this  age  lived 
in  the  district,  of  whom  780,  or  slightly  over  77  per  cent,  received  examina- 
tions li'hile  between  these  ages.  (Many  other  children  had  been  examined  as 
babies  before  reaching  this  age  period.) 

The  460  children  between  2  and  5  who  were  carried  in  the  nursing  service 
in  1918  formed  49.5  per  cent  of  the  930  estimated  to  have  lived  in  the  district 
that  year.  In  1919,  697  children  of  this  age  were  under  nursing  care,  or  76.6 
per  cent  of  the  910  estimated  to  have  lived  in  the  district  in  1919.  Finally,  the 
621  pre-school  children  cared  for  by  nurses  in  1920  made  up  72.3  per  cent  of 
the  860  of  this  age  in  the  district,  some  part  of  this  six  months'  period. 
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School  Service. 

Separate  statistics  of  the  medical  examination  of  school  children  are  not 
available.  However,  during  the  two  and  a  half  years  ended  June  30,  1920, 
505  persons,  6  years  old  or  older — that  is,  both  school  children  and  adults — 
were  examined,  forming  3.9  per  cent  out  of  about  13,000  persons,  6  or  over, 
estimated  to  have  lived  in  the  district  part  or  all  of  this  period. 

A  much  larger  percentage  of  school  children  6  to  15,  inch,  was  reached  by 
the  nursing  service.  In  1919,  the  year  the  service  was  started,  about  340 
children  of  this  group  were  nursed,  making  up  about  15  per  cent  of  the  2,2G0 
estimated  to  have  lived  in  the  district  that  year.  In  the  first  six  months  of 
1920,  576  school  children  were  nursed,  or  nearly  27  per  cent  of  the  2,140  then 
in  the  district.  The  chief  factor  responsible  for  this  increase  was  the 
inauguration  of  contagious  disease  nursing  in  1920,  coupled  with  an  unusual 
prevalence  of  contagious  disease  at  that  time. 

Adults — Medical  and  Nursing. 

Reference  has  been  made  above  in  discussing  the  school  service  to  the 
fact  that  but  3.9  per  cent  of  those  6  and  over  received  physical  examinations. 
Fewer  adults  than  school  children  were  probably  examined,  relative  to  popu- 
lation. Even  this  proportion,  while  small  as  compared  with  that  in  some  other 
services,  was  probably  larger  than  the  number  usually  reached  in  purely 
preventive  health  work  (Cf.  p.  149  above). i 

In  the  bedside  nursing  care  of  adults  (persons  16  or  over),  about  670  were 
included  in  1919,  or  nearly  7  per  cent  of  9,650  of  this  age  estimated  to  have 
lived  in  the  district  that  year.  In  1920  there  was  a  decided  increase,  especially 
when  the  nature  of  this  service  is  considered,  for  during  but  six  months,  671 
out  of  8,935  in  the  district,  or  7.5  per  cent,  were  carried  in  the  nursing  service. 

Prenatal  and  Maternity  Services. 

As  already  mentioned,  health  station  examinations  of  prenatal  cases 
were  exceptional.  There  were  but  39  such  cases  examined  in  the  period 
covered  by  this  study,  while  there  were  about  580  births  in  the  district  in  the 
same  period.     (Cf.  above  note  2,  Table  I,  p.  163;  also  p.  147.) 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  and  growing  number  of  these  cases  received 
nursing  care.  It  was  intended  to  bring  them  under  supervision  for  the  last 
six  months  of  pregnancy.  When  the  potential  number  of  prenatal  cases 
needing  supervision  is  estimated  on  this  basis,  from  the  number  of  births,  it 
is  found  that  in  1918  there  were  133  cases  under  care  out  of  363  potential 
cases,  or  nearly  37  per  cent.  In  the  year  1919,  199  cases,  or  nearly  61  per  cent 
of  the  potential  number,  estimated  as  about  327,  were  carried  in  the  nursing 
service.  Finally,  January  to  June,  1920,  124  cases  were  cared  for  of  a  possible 
number  estimated  at  about  220,  or  about  -Vi  per  cent. 


1  No  statistics  on  a  comparable  basis  are  available  for  other  localities. 
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Nursing  care  or  supervision  after  delivery  was  given  in  1918  for  54  births 
out  of  257  in  that  year,  or  21  per  cent.  In  1919,  73  maternity  cases  received 
care,  or  nearly  34  per  cent  of  the  217  births.  Finally,  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1920,  44  cases  were  cared  for  by  Unit  nurses,  or  40  per  cent  of 
110  estimated  total  births  in  this  period. 

A  special  study  was  made  of  births  in  1918  and  the  first  nine  months  of 
1919,  to  determine  how  far  the  standards  set  for  the  prenatal  and  maternity 
services  had  been  maintained.  It  was  found  that  while  most  cases  did  not 
come  under  prenatal  care  by  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  the  1919  figures 
showed  notable  improvement  over  those  of  1918. 

Thus,  while  only  21.9  per  cent  of  257  births  in  1918  had  received  prenatal 
care  for  three  months  or  longer,  35.1  per  cent  of  the  146  births  up  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1919,  had  received  at  least  three  months'  supervision.  Over  7  per  cent 
in  1919  had  been  under  care  six  months  or  more,  as  compared  to  less  than 
half  of  one  per  cent  in  1918. 

The  percentage  of  births  receiving  prenatal  supervision  also  increased, 
from  44.4  per  cent  in  1918  to  64.4  per  cent  in  1919.^ 

The  bringing  under  supervision  of  so  large  a  percentage  of  expectant 
mothers,  within  such  a  brief  period  as  that  of  the  Social  Unit  experiment, 
is  seen  to  be  a  remarkable  accomplishment,  when  it  is  recalled  how  difficult  it 
is  to  overcome  the  usual  reticence. 

Tuberculosis  Service. 

In  the  study  made  in  1919  by  Mr.  Nelson,  then  Superintendent  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  of  the  first  year's  work  in  tuberculosis 
nursing  under  the  Social  Unit,  he  shows  the  remarkable  growth  in  this  service, 
from  29  known  cases  at  the  time  the  Unit  assumed  this  work  (May  1,  1918) 
to  124  under  care  on  May  1,  1919.  It  is  evident  that  still  a  further  growth 
occurred  in  the  second  year,  when  the  number  of  patients  under  nursing  care 
is  compared  for  the  three  years :  142  in  1918,  249  in  1919,  and  145  in  six 
months  of  1920.  It  seems  likely  that  practically  all  active  cases,  and  most 
suspected  and  incipient  cases,  were  located  and  brought  under  nursing  super- 
vision, and  largely  under  medical  supervision  as  well.^ 


1  Note  that  these  percentages  are  somewhat  higher  than  those  given  above,  which 
were  arrived  at  on  the  assumption  of  6  months  care  in  all  cases.  This  follows  from  the 
fact  that  many  were  under  care  for  shorter  periods. 

2  Such  medical  supervision  was  given  chiefly  at  the  clinic  of  the  Cincinnati  Anti- 
tuberculosis League  until  January,  1920,  when  this  clinic  was  taken  over  by  the  Health 
Department. 
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